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NOTICE. 


Voluines XX (January—June 1020) ond NXT (July— 
December 1920) are in the press. The former ts almost ready 
for publication ane willbe distribited in the fret week of the 
next month, andthe Inctet in Meme ot Murch aext, This 

_ will make up the gerenr, 

‘The delay in the publication of the Journal whieh isto 
he regretted, [Rune tis tinforescen difticutties such ty the atrike in. 
the press, slortaie ofthe printing fis in whieh it i printed 
‘and my logy ilinens duting the fuyt month, : 

S.C. Saxrac, 
1 ¥ Hany. Seecetney 
meh Jasstary 1824, Cnientta Haenelenl Socpetns 
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William Larkins 


The MNesbitt-Chompson Papers —Mle 
Soros f 
Punter Hau, ea . 








No. $2. 


Wedverday, 7th Fuly 790). 
My dear Thompson, 

J have received yours of yesterday, and will keep it locked up with the rest, 
but you shoald not have kept a copy of your reply, T eannot express to you 
vith what anxiety ono of your friends heard me read that which preceded It, 
and how much she was pleased and relieved by your answer, Whatever may 
be the event, | may be blameable, and indeed 1 begin to'reproaclt mysell for 
the shure which Ihave had in this perillous businrss; but you must acquit 
Mrs. Hastings yet, upon my honor, if | know myself, I should have not acted 
according to my own sense of honor, which severely: exatts something more 
than an adherence to literal engagement. 1 earnestly hope. nothing will force 
you from your purpose of not going to Clumber, and that all your other 
Tnovements miay be (ree by the 20th: for we have more thant half resolved 
to be of your party to the takes, Myon can bratowe a thought at this me 
upon a matter oF such comparative littleness- 

Adiew, my Dear Friend, yours ever most heartily, 


Wannen Hastings. 





No: 53. 
Davtesrorp House, 


tath August {no year). 


To Tuomas Puirrs, Esg., 

New Exchange, Coffee House, Strand. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter conveyed to me the first intelligence of the event which it 
announces, on-which I heastily ‘congratulate you,and wish you as heartily 
Every attendant blessing which the macried state can yield. ft would be 
highly unreasonable in me to eharge you with indiscretion, knowing, s0 little 
4s | do of the circumstances which have led to this change ie your condition 
of life; but 1am sure that the same generosity und disinterestedness. which 
form the principal ingredients in your character had also their pelacipal share 
in producing it; and that these principles will invariably regulate your 
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‘conduct. You live now for another, and will have ap incitement to avail 
yourself better of whatever opportunities you may have possessed for. acquir- 
ing a competency, that you have hitherto. done, when you had yourself only 
to provide for. 

| shall be happy to hear that the event of the trial which you are now on 
the point of meking may bo such as to enable you to return to India; and 
hope that I shall soon have the pleasure of witnessing it. 

I bad sometime ago the pleasure of receiving a letter from you, followed 
bya very beautiful match lock, for which | return you many thanks. 

Mrs, Hastings has hed repeated and severe returns of sickness; but is 
at present (1 thank God) in a progress of daily amendment. She desires 10 
preseat her compliments (0 yourself and your Lady, and to say that he is 
sorry that she cannot have the pleasure of seeing her, and of offering tb both 
her congratulations, before you leave the kingdom. 1 ama negligent corres- 
pondent, but | beg that you will write to me when you can give me any report 
Of the effect which your health may have received from the baths; fort 
believe you have few friends who would. more rejoice on its complete 
restoration than Mrs. Hastings and myself, 

|'am, my dear Phipps, your affectionate and faithful brother, 
Waraen Hastincs. 





No. 
Ee Keswick, 
7th of September v7.90. 

‘The day was fine when we left Lowood, but saddened as we advanced. 
The rond, cither crosses over the top of mountains or between enormously 
high Hills rising to the East and West. Our course was Northward, and from 
thence we meta wind which chilled my soul, and gave to every thing around 
me a most wintry aspect. The waters. thoogh really as clear as crystal, 
reflected the colours of the Heavens and were consequently of a horrible 
brown, The mountains frowned and seemed to yield with reluctasce their 
stanty Herbage to the sheep which laboured up their sides, whilst at their feet 
Tay thin crops of oats which will probably never ripen, and of grass which 
cught to have been ext two months ago. The view of Keswick Vale is grand, 
sven itt such weather, beyond descriptian—what might it be when blessed 
with the presence of the sun? Tomorrow We shall make out first excursion 
im compsny with Mr_and Mrs. (Alem#) and Mr. and Mrs. Auriol and I hope 
that shall them he in better humour for the enjoyment of such scenes 
than I have been to-day. © Mam is the measure of all things!'—the things 
around hin are only as they appear to him—nothing is real, or-as'the Hindoos 
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say, the World is all Delusion, That you may be sliways agreably deluded 
45, dear Sir, the hearty: wish of 
Your obliged and faithful servant. 
Geo, Nespitt THOMPSON. 


Imboff is writing to Mrs. Hastings and will present my Complts, to hee 





No. 55: 
Penni, 


aotk SeptemBer 1790. 
My dear Sir, 

My Inst letter was as Irecollect dated the 7th, it was certainly written 
on that day and was sent from Keswick within an bour alter our arrival 
there. When you know that Penrith is distant fron Keswick only 18 miles; 
‘you will perhaps think that Sterne's List of Travellers is not complete, atid that 
he should at least have honoured with a placein it the dilatory Travellers. 
Did we travel in the spirit of the mail coaches, and were our object only to 
perform our journey in the least possible time, we might certainly with great 
propriety be ranked undér this new Wead; but if im travelling as in. other 
things there may be * more haste than good speed,” 1 shall then flatter royself 
that we have not been guilty of much delay. For the first four or five days 
after our arrival at Keswick it rained almost incessantly—we nevertheless 
‘made some excursions every day, and had we wanted only to boast that we 
had made the Tour, we might then hiave proceeded. But as we did not come 
thus far only to see the lakes in bad weather, we thought it beat to. walt. lor 
good, and we accordingly remained ut Keswick ten complete days. During 
‘this time we saw all the beanties of that country nol ander one aspect only 
but under every aspect that in this season of the yearit is possible for them 
to assume. We saw them in thinder, lightening and in rain. We behold 
them frowning in the tempest, rejoicing in the giad effélgence of the 
gorgeous sun, aiid calmly reposing in the still light of the silvery moon, 
‘Some of these scenes we visited four different times, and venturing out at 
the close of a very stormy day whilst it yet rained, we saiv the celebrated 
Cascade of Lodoar in infinitely greater pecfection, if we may believe the 
neighbouring peasants, then it had been-scen by any traveller during the 
whole summer. We examined the tours of West, Gray, Gilpin and ‘other 
travellers, and endeavoured to estimate the arcuraty of their observation anit 
the refinement of thir taste by an attentive comparison of Welt ‘several 
works with the object which they atreniptad to describe, © hol does every 
foot I travel in this part of the country fil me with contempt For the inanimate 
scenes of the southy and still more for the puny Wot expensive efforts with 
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which art has vainly laboured to dignify them They were intended for the 
gransries and the kitchen gardens of the tsland, and are therelore indeed 
respectable, bat here are her pleasure grounds. Dr. Brownrig, Bena's uncle, 
and who fitted him out for India, possesses at Armathwalte a house which 
suppose did not cost In building more than three thousand pounds, that as 
far surpasses Blenheim: 25 does the Light of Heaven the Glimmering of a 
farthing candle. The huge tut beautiful Hill of ‘Skiddaw guards it from the 
chilling Blasts of the East and North. On the south and west it courts the si, 
and looking over a finely shaped. foreground of meadows, woods, rivulets, 
detached cottages, and a whitened church, all on a gradual bet waiving and 
Yaried descent it beholds both the lakes of Derweut-water and Bassenthraite, 
with all their varied and rich accompaniments. We came to Pensith on 
Saturday last. Yesterday was 3 fine day, and we availed ourselves of ft to 
visit Ulewater Lake. It is. ine miles long, and certalaly a charming piece of 
wster; but the mountains which surround it rise net with the easy majesty of 
those that fook upon Windermere or Bassenthwaite, mor with the terrific 
grandeur of those that croad over Derwentwater. Had Mr. Cumberland but 
waited, as we did, til the sun had chese to shew him the Lakes near Kesiyick: 
aad Ambleside, he would not in hie poem to that Laminary have dared to tell 
bim that Ulswater was the best—this was lying in the fair face of Heaven sith 
® vengeance, and more daringly, I think, tham any poetical justice can 
authorize. “We shall lease this place on Wednesday or Thursday and passing 
through Carlisle, Newcastle and Darham, shall probably seach Stockton pon 
Tees within these ten days. We have for no reason so much regretted the 
delay to which the bad weather has subjected us, as that it hes’ fo long 
deprived us of the pleasure of hearing trom yourself and Mrs. Hastings. May 
the good! tidings of your letters amply compensate for this delay? Do you 
hear anything relative 16 your trial? left London fully persuaded that it 
would-in one form or other proceed ; has anything recently happened which 
ought toalter this belief? Where are you now, and when are you to be. in 
London? We probably shail not be there until the soth of October. Charles 
& writing to Mrs. Hastings, 1 shall therefore leave him to speak far himeelf, 
Present my compliments to ber and Miss Payne, and believe me your obliged 
and grateful servant 








Gro, Nesemr Thourson. 

{ tive written to Howard to request that he will take up one of my mares 
from Serace (?) and. get ber into bunting condition for me { know you will 
pardon: this liberty. 

[Addressed to— 
Warren 
Purley Hall, Reading. 
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No. 56. 
Norton, near Stockton upon Tees. 
October and 1790. 


My dear Sir, 
We arrived at this place yesterday. Here found your two letters of the 
grd_and sgth September, and Mr. Imhoff received three from Mra. Hastings. 
Yours: of the r3th relieved us both of infinite nnxiety, To mow the worst 
is better than to fear the yeorst, We liad sew in the papers some. account 
of your accident, and had magnified its evils in proportion to our regard for 
you. Dhaye not naw time to write much, the post from hence isnot daily, 
and L have run upstairs to axail mystliiof the serviors of a man who is going 
to the neighbouripg town. Charles will write to Mes. Hastings to-morrow, 
‘My letters will already have conyinced-you that instead of being a month too 
Tete, 8s you suppose, for the Lakes, wehave been ® month too early. th 
Westmorlanil and Cumberland they had no fine weather tillinear the end of 
September, This is the autumn, pf thésr counties and they ark naye in the 
midst of harvest. The weather during these six «fay has been so uncommonly 
fing that we have veished ourselves back again at tlic lakes. Imboff likes his 
tour, anduits will be.of use to him, Hitherto be had seen little of England, 
and 1 believe, sbardly: anything of country. life. He is at this place in = 
situation to.see much of the latter, and every step of hit. joveniey must shaw 

iim something of the formers My-tetter 1s called for. 
: 5 Farewell, 


Geo, Nessirr THompson. 








Noi 57: 
YORK, MONDAY. MORNING, 
25th October 1790: 
‘My dear Sir, 

My last latter was written from Mr. Anstey"s at Stockton pon Tees. 
We left his house on Friday the rath inetwit and taking the route of 
Darlington, Greta Bridge, Richmond Redale and Ripon, arrived here oa 
last Saturday evening. We took this road as most abounding with scenes 
worthy our attention. The whole country through which we passed is in a 
high degree fertile, and in many parts extremely beautiful. Between 
Darlington and Greta Bridge we stopped to visit Rabey Castte—a place of old 
rénawn In history, and now the very comfortable resiitence of the Earl of 
Darlington. 1 koow not how better to pronounce this nobleman’s eulogy 
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thin te tell you that not content with a brave pack of fox hounds, Kept by 
his son, Lord Barnard, at Rabey Castle, hie keeps as brave a pack for himself, 
and at the age of almost eighty follows them with vigour and courage The 
Castle is a stately, venerable structure and possesses one article of magnifi- 
cence peculiar, I believe, ta ieeell, Instead of coldly receiving! ite guests at 
the foot of a large ight of steps and compelling them to walk up to a distant 
door exposed to the inclemency of the skies, It récelves them at ance Into its 
very heart. ‘The carringes drive into a spacious, lofty, Gothic Hall, supported 
by many beautiful pillars, where the company alighting proceeil by an easy 
and grand flight of steps to the saloon The ground rouud the Castle is 
parkish and finely shaped, but the plantations are in) their infancy, and 
abounding much with Scotch Fir impressed my mind with sensations of 
coldness, sterility. ant privation, rather than of qiirmth, fertility and 
abundance. Near Greta Bridge is Rookby, late the seat of the tall Sir 
Thomas Robinson, and now of a Me, Mortitt. The house is a goo dne, aiid 
stands on the borders of x stream which 1 should have thought copious and 
clear, running through a rocky dell which J should haye thought romantic, and 
adorned by hanging woods which I shouldhave thought stately, had I met with 
them in the South, but which compared with some of the scenes we have 
visited in our tour, were tame and diminutive. Richmond is a small town, 
beautifully situated, and in its neighbourhood are bred abundance of fine 
horses. I bought one of them, Ripon was the station from whence we 
visited Studley Castle, Hackfall and Newby, We stayed for clear skies, but 
did not obtain them, the weather was almost constantly logy. Gilpin has 
given a very able description hoth of Studley and Hackfall, and to that let 
me teler you. Many of his readers, I know, condemn the asperity with which 
he cennures the debauched taste of thelate possessor of those most interesting 
scenes, but in this they do not mate sufficient allowance for the feelings of 
a man who in proportion as he enthusiastically admires the beauties of nature, 
must bitterly execrate their destruction. But Mr. Aiselby waa an uncommonly 
good man, and was therefore entitled to some mercy, ‘Though his ideas of 
picturesque beauty were not accurate, his senxe of maral beauty was perfect, 
and this should have recommended him ta some little Jénity of observation, 
especially from a Clergyman, Studley and Hackfall have ait present no 
cecupiers, and hardly indeed any possessors, After the death of Mr. Aisetby's 
two daughters, the youngest of whom Is more than seventy, they will eome 
‘with above 30,0004 9 year to his grand-daughter, Miss Lawrence, a lady of 
about 25, of a good person. amiable manners, sn improved mind; a most 
humane heart. and still unmarried. In marrying she declares ‘she shall 
consider the intrinalo worth of the man, abstracted {rom all considerations 
either of rank ar fortune, and instead of glorying in the possessions which 
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await her, she seems, Iam told, secretly to lament that they: nmuat deprive her 
of a more valuable possession, the certainty of being loved for her awn sake. 
What sn angel! Upon one-of the seats at Studley, looking over fountains 
Abbey, and al the charming valley fn which it stands, some one has written 
with a pencil the following Jines, addressed, I suppose, to Miss Lawrence, 
and not to her old aunt — 

“\ Bair, frigid mistress of this lovely spat 

must then a cold existence prove thy lot? 

Alvrathor take some generous, grateful hrart 

cand fet fond nature mix with simptuods art," 

We yesterday attended’ divine service at tle Cathedral, Inatead of 
meeting there either Markham or bis father, who should come in the seat 
next to us, but Péter More? Another testimony to the truth of old proverbs, 
‘The nearer the Church the further from God.” More is found ia the 
centre of a Cathsdral, and the devil once “seated liimsell upon the highest 
pinnacle of the temple. 

We shall leave this place within these two hours—shall sleep, 
please God, to night at Tadcaster, to morrow at Leeds, and on Wednesday at 
Mr, Wombwell’s—there we hope to learn that you are perfectly recovered 
from your fate accident, and that blessed In the full enjoyment of your own 
health, you are still more blessed in the contemplation of Mra. Hastings. 
Present my homage to her, remember me kindly (a Miss Payne, and give my 
compliments to Sir John and Lady D'Qyley- 

Believe me, as in truth |-am your obliged, geatelul and faithfal servant. 
Gao. Nesiitr THomeson, 
Chatles is now writing to Mrs. Hastings. 





No. si 
[To Mr. Anstey} Park LANE, 
gork July 1791. 
Dear Sir, 

Early this morning, I ssiated at the coremany which haat tength made 
out friend Thompson married, and a happy man. You know the name, but 
fot the qualities of his bride; ond I can tol you, that she is graceful, elegant, 
Sensible, good and amiable ; and if it ploases God to bless them with health 
and fife, possesses every requisite that can constitute their mutual happiness. 
This report trom a person who. next only to yourvell, i= moat interested in 
Me. Thompson's happiness, I have assuced myself will add something to your 
joy on this oecasion, on which 1 most heartily congratulate you. 
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F request that you will present my compliments to Mrs. Anstey, and the 
other Ladies of your family. 
Tam, Dear Sit, your most faithful and affectionate servant. 
WaRRex Hastixes. 
Given by Mr. Anstey to Geo, Nesbitt Thompson. 


No. 59: 
StapueTon House, BLaxprokn Dorset, 
: Sunday, 16th SeptemBer 1793. 
My dear Sir, rm uals a 


Mr. Anstey has requested that he may be sponsor for our expected child, 
and that it may bear his oame. This has defeated « design which | had — 
formed against your's But though your name hiss thus escaped tyumiliation 
Fos) are not wholly liberated, from the attack. T had planned against you, 
The child may possibly be 2 boy, and iy that case he will require two 
Godfathers. Permit us eamestly to request that you will be one of them. 
Ut were sure of = second son I would secure you for him, and pour on him 
the full blessings not ouly of your sponsorship, bat of your mame at large: 
But Lhave learnt to hope humbly, Alas who could hope with confidence 
who.has.seen not only.Mis ows Isbours, but thgse of your Arabian harse so 
completely and cruelly deieated,.as Ihave done, My colt is euined, 1 lelt 
him to-be cut. They should haye thrown: bim jo a farmyard on straw. They, 
‘Urew kim upon a pavement, and} believe have broke his: jaw, for he as 
30 nearly lost the use of it that he can hardly eat. His lower lip hangs almost 
lifeless, his teeth do not meet, and he is reduced to = skeleton > he is besides 
incurably tamed, ‘So ends my frst chapter of horse breeding, ny: nest, 
beginning with my surviving black mare, will T hope be a better one, 

Limagine you must now be in high condition. Let me request that as 
boon as you return to London, and before your countenance has fallen with 
the abominations of that vile place, you will be so kind as to favour Mr. Stubbs 
and myself with one more sitting, Iam snzious that;this picture shoutd, in 
the true delineation of your features, help to give to posterity some idea of 
the virtues which inform them. If it does they will feel for you some of that 
regard anid veneration with which 





Uhave the ftonour te be, , 
Dear Sirs 
‘Your infinitely obliged ani! grateful humble servant, 
"Gro. Nesurrr THOMPSON. 
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No. 60. 
Srepierox House, 
26H 4704 
Tees, He October 1794. 

Iv afficts me that after'so long 2 suspension of our correspondence, the 
‘Sceasion which calls for the renewal of it should (be of a nature.so truly 
melancholy ss that on which I'am now to nddress you. You know, I believe, 
that poor Phipps after his return from the continent, retired to idbro near 
‘Saxmundham in Suffolk, for the purpose of bathing in the sea. He had not, 
T understand, been long there before his disorder increascd to such a degree 
48 to confine him entirely’ to his bed. After suffering with exemplary patience. 
during the long space of seten weeks everything Inthame and excruciating 
Vat disease can inflict, he was happily tor himsell relieved on Tuesday last, 
and fs by this time in his grave. The letters which I enclose, being the last 
| have received concerning him, will abew you how severe was: his trisl and 
how well hie was supported under it by. the virtues of his wife. Tam sare 
you will grieve to think thot this warthy worn as well as his rphan chitd 
4re left wholly destitute, ‘The bequest to them in bis will seryes only to 
manifest the kindness of his intentions towards them, but can render them 
no real benefit. He owed, 1 fear, more thin he possessed, and consequently 
had nothing to give away The claims of his creditors must be, first satisfied. 
In is necessary I should tell you, however, succinctly, what | know: regarding 
hint. It this relation you will see thor.1 have taken some liberties with you— 
they are liberties encouraged by niy sense of your extraordinary goodness, 
and atch therefore, as { call God to witness, 1 should aot venture to take with 
any other being on earth, Forgive me. 

L became acquainted with Phipps from finding bim in your family. 1 
have never possrssed any particular knowledge of his circumstances, In 
India generally understood that he was-an imprudent man, and much in 
debt, When he-came to England twas generally understood that he became 
possessed af two or three thousand pounds left to bim by bis father, Without 
ver speaking to him on the subject I conceived that he considered this sum 
a5 wholly iuadequate to the payment of his debts, and that he thought 
himself guilty of rio geeat injury to his numerous creditors in applying:to bis 
‘own benefit what, if divided, could but ttle contribute to theirs. About two 
years ago 1 was at Bisham Abbey, and I presume 1 most have then received a 
etter from hitn celative to some provision for his wife and natural child; for 
I pertectly well recollect. that 1 wrote both to him and Mr. Forster, whom I 
advised him to consult, recommending that he should payfhis debts imme- 
diately. to you and me, undertaking for myself tNat | would instantly settle 
the amount of mine in sich « manner that he should receive the interest of it 
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during his life and that after his decease it should go to his wife and child in 
such proportions as be should direct. I did, my dear and honoured. Sir, 
ventare to suggest a belief that you would willingly do the sume. He 
neglected my advice, and in his desire to secure to his wife and child = 
provision alter his decease without depriving himself of the entire command 
of his money during his Tife, he made the will of which 1 enclose a copy.” 
Having made it be left it with Mr. Forster and went abroad. I have never 
seen him since. 1am not sure that I did not myself suggest to him this mode 
of attempting 2 provision for his wife and child should ke not chose to adopt 
the other, for 1 then understood, and I still believe that executors may pay 
their own debts in preference to those of every other person. If this be law, 
and you will concur with me in availing ourselves of the privilege it gives 1s, 
we may preserve from absolute poverty a woman who seems to bea very 
worthy one, and a girl who for anything I know, may not have another friend 
jn the whole world, 1 have never seen her, mor do T even know where she is. 
Butthe lusury of this act cannot be had for nothing. We must lake on ourselves 
the burthen of administering to an insolvent estate, the odium of paying our 
own debts and leaving thos: of others unpaid, and very possibly the suspicion 
of fraudulent and cruel conduct not only towards the creditors, but to the 
widow and the orpban. I will encounter it all if you will, and, undeterred by 
the wholesome lesson which yout fate has taught mankind, attempt a good 
act for its own sake, and in spite of the obloquy and difficulties which seem 
toithreaten it. My claim on Phipps is about six hundred pounds, I know not 
the amount of yours. In reply to her last letter and before I received that 
from Mr. Bowers informing me of her husband's death, 1 wrote to her 
desiring her in case of that event to put herself into mourning and bury him 
decently, undertaking at all events to see those expenses paid. I authorised 
ther also to draw on me for £20. More than this 1 cannot do, for to you t 
‘may confess that my most ample means do not exceed my inevitable expenses. 

State the nature of your claim on Phipps's estate to some lawyer, and 
when you ave. ascertained whether as. executor yoo can or not retain the 
amount of it, tell me what you veill do. 

Present my sincere and truly affectionate regards to my dear Mrs. 
Hastings, and believe me most faithfully yours. 

Geo. Neserrr THompson. 


Mrs. Thompson, thank God. continses to-enjay the most perfect health, 
and to be blessed with the uninterrupted improvement of our dear little git. 
She desires her affectionate vegards to Mrs. Hastings and yourself, If Miss 
Payne is with you, remember os to her kindly. 


= Onitted as waimeportane 
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No. 60, 
Srepieton House, 
a7th March 1795: 
My dear Sir, 

| fave bired a man for the. purpose of conveying your litle mare to 
Daylesford, He is to set out early to-morrow morning, and will, 1 suppose 
seach Daylesford by noon on Monday, 1 am fearful that my description of the 
‘pare bas given you an opinion of her that her appearance will not confirm. 
Her appearance indeed is by no means equal to Ker merits She is not more 
fhan thirteen bands and. half high, and I'am not quite certain that her form 
jg precisely what you will approve. f think her handsome, but 1 am fearful 
you will think her a mean-Jooking mare. A goad one I can confidently 
pronounce ber to be. ‘You will of course, give your own directions to Howard 
for the disposal of hee. 

Mrs. Thompson and myself have frequently made Mrs. Hastings and her 
sifferings the subject of our conversation, Not less regretting that she 
Should be subjected to so severe a trial, than, admiring the resignation and 
fortitude with which. she sustains it. The fine weather with which we are st 
fength blessed is the more welcome to us from the persuasion that it will heljy 
to restore her to health. If you go to Daylesford at Easter, do not you think 
that the journey thither and back again might be of use 10 her? Pray give 
our love to her and assure her that we both think of fer with the ‘gratitude 
qnd. affection which we so justly owe her. Where is Charles and his lovely: 
pride? Il with you, remember us to them. 

Impatiently do } expect the hour which in your acquittal is to restore to 
ime the pride which I once felt in calling myself’ ap Englishman, No event 
‘can deprive me of that which | shall always feel in knowing rysell to be, my 
dear Sir, your much distinguished and truly grateful Iriend, 

Gro. Nesurrt THOMPSON. 
[Addressed to—} 
‘Waraen Hasrinos, EsQ., 
Park Lane, London. 





No, 61. 
‘Srerizton House, 
ged Aprit (17)95 
My dear and hon'd Sir, 
‘Though 1 have just finished s Jeter of eongratalations to Mrs. Hastings, 
cannot resist the pleasure of offering then: directly to yoursell ‘Thin 1 do 
ow without any apprehension of their being premature; for though your 
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acquittal is not yet formally pronounced, it is irrevocable. ‘The Lords may 
by bare possibility condemn themselves, but after what has past they cannot 
condemn you. [ have done with my suspicions, and shall gladly repay them 
the large retribution which I owe them of good estimation. 

Your mare lias been safely delivered at Daylesford. and 1 hope you will 
approve her. You will remember there is a possibility of her teing in Foal} 
though her appearance does not promize it. She was covered by a horse 
sent by the Nabob of Arcot to the Prince of Wales. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
Gao. Nesbitt THOMPSON. 
[Addressed to—]. 
Wanne Hasrines Eso., 
Park Lane, London. 





Nov 62. 
Epsom. 


Thursday 27 August 1795, 
My dear Sir, 

Before you went out with Scott, Itold him I wanted to apply to Mr. 
Inglis for a cadetship, and asked bim if he could assist ime in the application, 
He said he could not, being engaged for a neptiew of his brother's wife, He 
advised me to speak to Inglis myself. Though I had never on any subject 
exchanged six words with Inglis and hardly knew his person, 1 felt bold for 
my friend (whether Iam so for myself or not, L think | cai appeal to. your 
own recollection), and <ought Inglis at the India House OF two men who 
were conversing together, a porter pointéd out tome which was the one | 
wanted, Woe metas strangers, and with the best introduction Veould make I 
stated my request: Observing him to stare a little I thought it necessary to 
appease his wonder, 1 told liiti that Mrs, Ponney was dead, that she had left 
two sons in that country without any provision or appointment, and a third 
in the situation of a young cadet, that hor representatives in England did not 
think it prudent to send a fourth son to that country, till something had been 
done for one of the two who are now there unprovided for, that it was their 
intention therefore to relinquish the nomination whick he had given to you 
and which you had bestowed on Edward Ponney, that coming to this knowledge 
just at the time [ had received a most earnest application in behalf of a son 
of Dr. Wilson, the Hebrew professor at St Andrews, {had thus availed myself 
of it, in the desperate hope of being uselul to a very valuable man that {had 
no-doubt Mr. Inglis would soon have the disposal of a cadetship, since [wis 
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persuaded? that you would folingiish the nomination te had given you 
absolutely, and unaccompanied by any tequest concerning it, He said that 
the nomination was not fiis, that he had. given it to you wholly, and that till T 
had told him he knew. not even how you intended to dispose of it. He advised 
me to apply to you, and aaid he should receive additional pleasure in having 
transferred the nomination to you, if he found that i hail bucome the means 
of actomnjodating me: 1 tall you all this, my dear Sir, not in the hope of 
altering your purpose, but Because biasing spoken to you on this business, I 
think it candid to let you know the precise situation dn which I have teft It 
If you find, however, that the nomination sticks to you in spite of every effort 
to get rid of it, and if neither Mrs Hastings nar yoursell can dispose of it 
hore to your satisfaction, J ahall then and then only be heartily glad te hear 
that it ia bestowed on Thomas Wilson, the son of the alaresaid) worthy 
professor, For iy own part professiig. though wot in Helivew yet, with all 
Christian vanity that hawever you confer it, Tahal remain, unaltorably your 
Infinitely obliged and grateful sevint, 
Geo, Nusnitt THOMPSON. 


[think this handwriting wonld puzzle the Hebrew professor himself, but | 


have not time to transcribe. 
[Addreséed to—]. 


Warren Hastincs Esq, 
Park Lané, London. 





No 6% 
Loxoon, 
8th October 1795: 
My dear Sir, 

T have called frequently af four house within these ten diya, and have 
{elf yolir door with a disappointment proportianed to the hope thal carried 
mo to it. What |v th be doneon the 14th? ts there any mode by: which 
the Proprietors can campel or induce the Directors ta pay your expences 
from the funds in Eagland. in opposition to thie opinion of the Crown Lawyer? 
If not. can they br sampelled or induced 10 write the fetter eequiring the 
payment froin the funds in India immediately, so Yat it may receive rithes 
the rejection or cnntirmation of the Board of Control before the departure 
of the post packet? Faraur me) however briefly, with your sentiments on 
this subject and Jet me not burst (sis) in ignornnre 

T thank both you and Mrs Hastings for the desire at least which | am 
sure you both felt to promote my wishes fn behalf of Dr, Wilson's smn. 1 


+ 
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heed not trouble you. By yeiterday’s post | received a letter informing me. 
that hr had obtained a eudetilip thraugit apothior channel 

Remember me snoat affectiowetely ta my deie amd mavt. hanoursd’ Mrs 
Hastings, and believe we az 1 am, 

Your inliniiely obliged and ever grateful servant, 
(igo, Neswity THOMPSON. 
{Addressed to—| 
‘Waenen Hastines. Es. 
” Doylesford House, 





No. 64 
Penton Lopse, 
goth May 1796. 
My dear and hon'd, Sir, 

For your sake no less than for-my ows, {am glail that I was not mistaken. 
Tiieresare indeed few occasions an which {could not venture to predict your 
conduct. In saying this | do not pretend to any extraordinary 
sagacity, lor heaven has w the commonest yadesstandings imparted the 
knowledge of what is right, and knowing only this, 1 unerringly know. what 
you will do, | am sorry that so easy a criterion is not of more general use. 

1 approve from my soul of all the motives which have induced: your 
refusal, and strong and numerous as they are I think I could add others to 
them. His Lordship too i gratified by the manner in which you declined 
fhis offer. | dined with bim the day before yesterday and enjoyed in great 
perlection one of the pleasures which next to your conversation most delight 
‘ne, that of hearing athers praire you. His Lordship, speaking perhaps 
the fanguage of those wliom he laa been most used to venerate, said all’ goo 
things of you. Had! only tieen present I might have received jt as so much 
Kindness to myself only, but it was ina mixed company and therefore marked 
unequivocal kindtiess to you, It isto ennoble his Lordship and not to flatter 
you that I tell you this 

We rejoice heartily in your good port of Mrs. Hastings. In all former 
years she has gone tick to Daylsford, and Daylsford has mstored her. What 
‘will it now do upon's previously established fund of ready health? Instead 
of the little grey tiring het, 1 hope she will tire him, Wander ot that | 
associate the ideas of health and happiness with riding. 

1 am glad that the som of Madona so Well pleases you. His sister though 
resembling him in beauty, strength and. agility, fs yet the very reverse of him 
in many of his other properties. You tell me that '‘he is safe and gentle 
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when mounted, though when in liberty hie betrayed symptoms of a skittish 
if not refractory spirit.” My mare when at large arin the stable i not 
werely gentle but courts attention and is even troublesome’ with fer 
famillarities, Mounted. she- is the very devil, « most inveterate starter and 
iheurably obstinate, Luckily instead of breaking my neck she has only gone 
near to break her own back, aiid for yur mutual safety | shall in future feave 
her to he mounted ouly by her own species. Het blood, form, strength and 
action are also good that this probably is applying her 10 the best use, 
especially as my other horses are fully equal to all my work: 

{ retiember youwonce remarked how whimsical it was that the holy nanie 
‘of Brahma should belong to 4 maker of water closets. [fear you will think 
jt no leas whimsical that you should tr consulted on the construction of them. 
Yours in Park Lane was lor a long thine very defective, and is now excellent 
Tell me who made it so, For amongst the improvements which | am 
compelled to make T must erect one; and would willingly employ at once (he 
best artist, To ask this question before you Jef Town, and whilst the 
otter is at hind to assist you in answering it, was my sole motive for not 
deterring till » day of greater leisure the pleasure which 1 always have: in 
{yriting to you. 1am so steeped ta the ears in businoss that 1 have mo time 
for pleasure, | have entered on long neglected, much atinsed frm, and 
am my own bailifl [ have boughta house that requires many alterations 
aed-additions, and am my own architect, supervisor and» paymuster. 1 wisl 
1 had activity, application and money enough for these pursuits, but-alae 1 
am ‘too indolent to love any pleasure without doors but fox hunting, and 
any within but reading 1 am unlucky—{ can get no fox bunting 
and 1 never read. Worthless ay fam, | am till) ambitious of living in 
the kind remembrance of my dear Mrs Hastings, to whom I request 
you will present my kind regards with those of Maria. She and our children 
kre well, Lam, dear Siz, your much obliged and faithful servant, 





Geo. Nest THomeson, 





No. 65 
Penron Lopce, 
goth Fune 1796, 
‘My dear Sir, 

Lave thus Tong delayed obedience to your ortére not breatse I dis: 
regard but because I venerate them. That I might execute them in the best 
manner 1 tried to find the journal of my tour, ‘but in the chaos to which my 
fremien change of residence has reduced my papers, the search though 
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Jong and carefully continséd has been ansuncessfal. All the advice [can 
Venture to give you for the comfort of your journey is to travel with ay few 
Attendants as possible. Imhoff sent back his valet from Shrewsbury. He 
came by the mall couch, aad I advised him to let him return by 2 broadwhee! 
waggon; the man would then in the apparent difference of the same journey 
have had something to have pussled him for the remainder of his life 
When we visited the Lakes the-small inas in their vicinity were crowded; 
hot our jist and necessary war, amongst its other more blessings, 
may perhaps have happily thinned the worl of that idle order of beings who 
have nothing to do hut wander about Its surface in the starch of its beautics, 
and in this case you will have accommodations in abundance | would, haw- 
aver, atall events advise you to send on & man to secure you apartments at 
Lodore before you visit Windermere. Lodore is a detached, tlesy. small 
house. romantically situated on the border of the Lake, If you do not find 
accommodations here you will be compelled to seek them in the dirty town of 
Ambleside. At Lodore commences I recollect, the practice of charging not 
for every article of your dinner separately, but at 50. much for each person 
partaking of il. When we were there 21. was the most they charged for 
each person, and for this we were plentifully served. Not aware of the prace 
tice | was betrayed into an act of apparent brutality, at the recollection of 
which 1 still shudder.” We had lived at Lodore seven or eight days, and our 
little landlady had been very attentive tous. Qae morning before we set 
out on our daily excursion we were ordering our dinner sit in high good 
humour with each other—the lady enumerated several good things and con- 
Huded by saying “and that fer today 1 suppose will be erioagh.” No, no, 
satd 1, determining to be very liberal, pray let aa bave the lo of veal 
observed 4 sudden alteration of her countenance which T was unable to 
explain for many days, and the rreollection of which stil) mortifies me. In 
short, the less is ordered. the grester is the liberality. a caution which eon- 
sidleting yout propensities may not be useless to you, Upon recollection 
T believe the name of the Inn on the Banks of Windermere is Lowood— 
Lodour Is thr nace of the waverfall Gilpie, however, will tell you—I Mave 
‘ng means of referring either to hia ar any other book, for they are all lacked 
op to be out of the way of the workmen. You will of course have taken 
with you horses for Mrs Hastings and yourself, many of the beauties which 
you sre to see are not accessible in carriages. and the Inns can supply you 
with no horses like your own. Iu travelling to the westward | would advise 
a man who loves bis horses to leave them at home, for the (6/ama) of 
Devonshire, have not sufficient intelligence to take due care of a horse 
Major Davie’s father who went to the Western Circuit, observed after the 
examination of 2 very stupid witness at Exeter, that the further he travelled 
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west the move he wes convinced the wise men came from the East, In the 
North they are not fatwitted but fove their horses 

1 am still engaged in the- diligent and vigilent supetiatendence of the 
workmen who, however reluctantly, [am compelled to employ at this place, 
steadfastly believing in the maxim of old Franklin that "not to oversee work 
men is 0 leave them your purse open! A sudden summons cills me to 
London, and 1 -sball go thither tomorrow in much greater terror of the 
thieves I Jeave at home, than of eny 1 am likely to meet on the way. T 
should have gone under sinfavourable wuspices and with a sense of omitted 
duties hind T not first written to. you—though in faet it f only to tell you 
that Loa. tell you: nothing. But why doT say so? Tonn tell you that my 
dear Matin i well, and: that our filtle ones, thank God, are as {eve from 
silment-and as lovely as if man had nover fallen and been curyeal, To tell 
you this will. Vass sure, give you plexeure In spite of all my demerits 

T know no one in the world whose ming is better suited for (he rapturous 
enjoynieit of suel an excursian ax you are making thea Mrs. Hastings, and 
it is my enrnest prayer that no sickness or fatigue may interrupt her happl- 
nest and your own, Remember us to her most kindly and believe me to be 
in teuth Lam 








Your infinitely obliged and gratelul servant, 
Geo. Nasuirt THOMPSON. 
[Addressed to—}. 
WaRken Hastinos, £50., 
Park Lane, London 


Nay 66. 

Penton Lopor, 
sand Auyust, 1798 
My dear ani ond. Sir, 

Not! the callection of my: Harvest which at this moment busily employes 
ail my men nn ficrses, nor the erection of ait over which s man is come 
from London to build, nar-even ibe joy of watching the fast-returning and 
almost perfected health of my dear litle Lovisa,, who was on Sunday lant 
taken suddenly and alstminigly il, ean s0 wholly occupy my heart as to die- 
poses you of your well established space in it,nrto stillone of the qulckened 
pulsations with which the kindness of your letter was calculated to make it 
beat I last night met the post chaise which conveyed you bance, and with 
pleasure observed thet thie spattered state of its wheel remained unchanged 
On Sunday we bad scarce observed that onr youngest daughter tooked 


$ 
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oppressed and heated, bofore shi was attacked with « fit, and 4 violent fever, 
They proceeded from tke state of hor aye teeth which abe was further 
advanced in cutting Mian we were aware of. The Surgeon tanced her gums, 
she began to amend immedixely, slept well throughout the wight, is now 
{ thank God, alinoit restored to perfect health ‘Thus, my dear Sie, do } stif 
retain not only my Tittle Louiva but tier valuablir mother, If T lind lost the 
‘one I sincerely heliave 1 should have lost the wther, ought f'to be calm? 

1 paricipste in all the linppiness you witness at Mount Boon: the 
composed content af Charles—the animated content of his wife; soit ought to 
bo—congratulations now. are worth twice ax ttuch ay they. ware a year Ago 
ani they hrave ming moat Teartily, Lamm sorey that the sun and the mountains 
gave you a lever, but Tegjoiee that Mes, Hastings endured them both as 
well nil she had beda the daughter of the one, and the "sweet genius” 
ef the other: Remomber vy (to her with all oye and gratitude and prisiut 
our kind regards to my frignd Charlos und Mrs. Tmhotl: 

Tam, dear Sir 
Your obliged and faithful Serve. 
Gro, Naseirt THOMPSON, 











[Addressed tom}. 
Warken Hastinas, ESQ, 
Mount Boon, Dartmouth. 





No. 66, 
Penron Lopcs, 
sath Norn, 1796 
My lear and hond, Sit. 

You have taught me so implicitly to rely on your goodness that in all my 
wants, next to my Goi, Hloak ta you. At present I yeadt to serve a very 
worthy widow lady who lives in this country, and, who overrating, my 
influence: as much perhaps as 1 may at present overrate yours, hs requested 
aie ter promote an application which hae bean made to the Court of Directors 
in behalf of her soa Mr, Preston Hulton This gentloinan after Naving 
resided indifferent parts ol Asia has for these Int tour oF five years lived at 
‘Alexandria whore he Ives enjoyed the confideace of Me. Balwyn whom be 
has assisted in his office of Ayent tothe Conipany al that place, He unders- 
tanils the language of the country, his constitution is emured by severe trials 
to its climate, and Mt, Baklwyn has eacammended im to the Court of 
Directors. It is.a recommendation which f presume yov will be disposed to 
support as well (rom your knowledge of Mr. Baldwyn's character, as from the 
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attention die to the wishes of mpervon retiring from » public station after 
having long and faithfully filed. Upan such an occasion as this, where 
the Directors van steve the public and pay attention to you witha) any sacri 
fice of their peeso’al intereste | have no doubt that many of them would 
comply with your request. If you cam assist the views of Mr) Hulton you will 
have the satisfaction of advancing the welfare-ot » worthy family, and giving 
to mo the great delight of obliging # neur und worthy neighbour 

We ate yet living in our cottage, possessing little other advantage in ove 
\neger house thas that of bestowing od it Labour and expences. Mrs. Thomp- 
son coocurs with me in heartily thanking Mrs, Hastings for the olioion of ome 
paper, whicli we entiraly approve. We ure, Fthank God, all wall except myalt 
Thave caught cold and am now vititing under the combined agonies of the 
tooth and rar ache, Remerber us juost kindly to Mrs. Hastings and believe 
me, dear and hoard, Sir 








Your infinitely obliged and gratefal secvant, 
Geo Nesairr THOMPSON 
[Addressed to—} 
Wanren Hastincs, ESQ. 
Chipping Norton 





No. 67. 
Penron Lopcr, 
ean Fany, 1797 
My deay and hond. Si 
You may pethaps possess a reluctance to do what is right, but it is 
certainly not an winconnquerable one ; for in all instances have you sa uniformly 
Aubdued ith that I for my port have always been fool enough (o suppose that 
you never {elt it and Uhat uiliker atbor men you were impelled by some rate 
Tid irresistible propensity ef nature to the performance of whatever is good. 
{ koow that the fariier view of your character places it In the higher state of 
estimation, but the lather view uf It pleases me better, nnd I shall therefore 
not change my opinion, Muchas ravorenoe your understanding, it ix, my 
ear. Sir, for your Keart and for the nobie issues of life which have proceeded 
from it that | love you with the whole of mite. wearing you in the yery core 
‘bin, ayy In my heart of heart; But something 100 suieh of this 
‘will tell Mrs. Hulton how much we are indebted to your gnod intentions. 
‘She is a very worthy woman, and oh a Inte occasion tuminded mo of the 
character in’ Tom Jones whieh though in general averlooked ix 60 much ailiminyet 
by you—as I recallect Willian ie Uhe-aame af it. The oceasion wax <0 
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importance to me, and called forth from Mrs. Hulton a warmth and generosity 
that electrified me; don't deceive yoursell ; sha ts sixty ot feast. 

{went to Bath solely for the parpose of paying haniage to Mr Anstey 
and stayed there only three cleat days: U saw I'mboft.nad his seife, 4s happy: 
apparently as mutual affection could. make thim. Imhoff did ‘non istake 
fis own disposition. He has olten suid *\Thonipson it am yirmitted to 
smarty the woman of my choice {shall be the most domestic man fiving!* 
Hrs, Hastings was wise and good enough to indulge. Wim. Her virwwe has 
thus secured his, and enwated lope the happiness of both. It givesus 
ret pleasure tohaar. of the Improvement of her health. Remember ws to 
ber with all lovee an! geutituile, 

‘Some of our walls rai (60, eatrying with Orem: much of the Water 
Colours with which wo had just painted them: 

Luckily Thave not bijlt jy tldlng bourse. ‘The want of money’ fins ity 
this instance exempted me fram the vexatfon which Lshuuld have suffered 
from the misapplication of I Ift ever build ong it whall be as wide ax you 
advised. That 1 should want money reflects disgrace on noone; thet you 
Gould want it, is'os disoreditable to your country as it iy honourable to 
yourself 

Tn October 4795 To wrote to Chapman requesting he would send you 
Phipps's bond. Unless you soon teceive it the importunity, of bis other 
creditors will deprive you of the priority. of payment to which: as one of his 
executors you are entitled. If you have received the bond, fell meso, Our 
two deat little girls continue as healilry and to improve as fast as even our 
fond bearte can wish "Their lovely mother has fet yet presented me with 
the aridition to my family Which whe has eo tong, promised, t an however ie 
Uourly expectation of receiving it and am ebcouraged by her prerent 
health, vizour and gpitits to. hope that it will not cost the (ll price wsoally 
annexed to such productions. 

‘When fe the summary: of your trial ta come out ? Don't forget that Tam 
Ao receive one copy of I, Twanta fow fruit trees for the walls of my 
Kitchen garden—what sorts of reacties and nectorines are the boat, and from 
what nursery man can I best procure them? Of what age ouglit they t0'be, 
10-25 {0 promise not the most lusty but the mast perfect andlasting matuitly ? 
‘Aadviee mo, lori this asin all cther instances you are my great apollo, t 
‘acy with the devotion that becomes me truly and gratefully yours 


Guo, THOMSON. 





[Addressed to-—] 
Warren Hastines, Eso. 
Daylsford House 
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No, 68) 
To Mr. THOMPSON Lonpon, 
March 6th, 3797: 
Dear Sir. 

Having experien ced a great deal of civility and) friendship, from you at 
vations times 1am induced once more to solicit your friendship and interest, 
With those of your friends in the Indin ine or Direetion; and particularly with 
Mr Hastings. 

The Captain of the Swad/nm parkett beite dead | am induced to make 
aplication to obtain the command of her, which id & permanmscy for tite 
And which from whe tong time T have surved the Hon'ble Company ani having 
nny a fiat-officer of one of theif prckette some tine ayo [think Chave 
some elaiin having been ir the Company's rervice mpwarda of Lweoty.six 
years Lam-now making every interest in my powor, and yoor having the 
goodness to use your influence with Mr. Hastings and Major Seatt would add 
really to the few frivnds I have already, btalned Should | oot be so 
Pirtunate as to obtain this command | Wive some thongite of trying to get 
anappoiataent to 'remain In India, the place | wisheil fo obtain was deputy 
master attendant, vider Mr, Thornkill, ut upon onjoiry | find hat ls given 
away. The place I wish; now to obixin is Harbiour Master at Diamond Harbour: 
and agent for tnading ad unloading the Company's ships ther, i fe abt = 
plkew of great emotumant,, bul yuicient to maintain me nd ny family in x 
vnderate way sda fact anything ts hettar thai going to sea th Unene thmes, 1 
Th Mtr and Mr White) and Mr Tunice well yn Caleutta. the roth of May 
fast, Me: Turner talks of coining. home (thik yesr- Tam solicitovs of obtaln- 
Ing vis appointment, as L shall not after this bave occasion to be any more 
Irealteeome to roy (rent, Mysbest reapects uttend on Me ‘Thomprost and 
farilly and bolieve me to be, Sir, 

‘Your much obliged and very humble servant, 
“THomas Denton. 











No. 69. 
Peron Lovas. 
3th Marck. s797- 
My dear Sir, 
"To begin, as you desire, with iy, wile sail children 1 bave the 
pleasure to inform you that Wey are all well, You and Mex. Hastings are 
nots for Vansitiart, Mra Hastings i+ Godmother to Morian our eldest 
Daughter, and you are God Father ro our youngest: Louisa. Having thus 
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urthened! you with the sins obaur three first born children, we thought (1 
very unreasonable to make you answerable for those of the fourth, and have 
therefore Inid them on other shoulders, but as you seem to make so light of 
the load, we will with your good leave increase it on the bitth of our next 
$08; 

Upon the same principle tlt ir plejsed Heaven to bestow riches v0 
Chartes it has denied them 10 you Gold iv a dirt that will not stick to 
you, and 1 confess | have no hopes that your harses will bespatter you 
with mach of it Horses in this Country we both now know will not yield 
very great prices unless thay are firattate racers, or can carry Very heavy 
Weights av hunters. The sine of yours disqualifies them for the latter 
purpose. [tls barely poxsiblir that some of them may iy their distribution 
become the property of persons wha will try themian the Trl, and if they 
ure winners the value of their blood will he established. As it does not now 
exist iy greater perfection than in the son of the Mucsk Mare | woulll not 
now part with him for any trifing sum The rest I would permit to go for 
whatever they would beiig, in the hopo thatane of athor of them might by 
good luck establish ehe valic of the hora which Tretalned 11 had nat 
wiroady more horses thau | ought to keep should be tempted to purchase 
aué ot them 1 aend you the otily documents which I received with tle 
Marsk Mare and Vernon'4 To these 1 add a certificate which | received 
with the Mark Mare purobasadof Sir Ferdinand Poole, though I fear you 
haye now none of ter produce. You will recollect how impravidently you 
disposed of her Filly by Satellite. You sent her to Tattersals with directions 
that she should not go for less than 30 Gs. ‘They immediately sold her by 
private contract for that sym, and Haynes the Liveryman informed me that 
hoforw whe was removed from the yard Ke olfered Ube purchascr filly guineas 
lor her. ‘Tho former part of thie anecdote Thad from yourself, the latter 
1 received as I hive already obsorved from Haynes. 1 now repeat it in hopes 
thar it ivy suggest to you uselil prsenitions ‘ou the present gecasion: 

With this Ihave the pleawre to send you sisal quantity nat only of 
‘the Perennial Clover See, but of the Ate Tartarian Oats. The latter Mr. 
Hatehins has collected with great care, He informs me that the Tariarian, 
Date are generally white. Ina field of many acres he found one ar two 
black heads) these he syweil it his garden and you have part of theit 
produce. One of the excelleneles of the Tartarian Oats is that instead of 
suffering by anexpasure to the weather after they are cut they are in suds. 
tance improved by it. Jt is therfore of great importance to get them ol a 
colour which will not sufler by a process which in other respects so much 
improves thelr value. Mr, Hutchins is 4 very excellent practical farmer, and 
grows rich, He is very partial to the cultivation of the Tisrtarian Oats, and 
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says that to reconcile bis garters to the use of them he weighed a sack of 
these against a sack of good common oats and that the former were full ax 
heavy as the latter. 

T have taken! up these wveral subjects ly the order prescribed by your 
letter, To any person: who know you not it might seem strange that anothur 
man's children, horses, wl clover seed should precede the mention of a 
bond for twenty. thousand rupees with a long arrears of interest: In thix 
way nothing you cant do sueprizes my. ¥ hope that you will hereafter be able 
to proiluce the original bowl, The attested copy of ix will justify: mnt 
think in reserving what L can fo¢ lis satisfaction ; hut I fear that nothing but 
the original of your buod will sufficiently authorize your receipt of your debt, 
in preference to any other creditor who producing his bond commences an 
action for the recovery of its amount. But f shall be in town before the 
end of May anid afler connulting my lawyers will advice with you further on 
this subject, In answer tthe vnquiries 1 male concerning Phipps’s 
daughter | find she Is i the Orphan Society at Calevita, You will undarstand 
that in no event can you expert to yecelve so muel as even half the amount 
‘ol your debt. 

Enclored iy a letter which | have received from Me, ‘Thomas Denton, 
whose slater ie married (o our truly exveallent friend White at Cateutta, For 
Alieir sakes | ound Ik Impossible to reluso Mr, Denton's request, His 
feiter will impart to you his views, but i does not tell you that he ts 
very pour aiid that he has a wife and, young family, 1f youcan serve 
fim 1 bope you with, Lave tayglt lint not ta expect a great desl trom 
you as you will sea by the following extract (rom iy letter to him, After 
felling him that my sveans of serving him are not proportioned 10 my 
inclination, | say 

“Me, Hastings is the only patron U have cver enltivated, and in thy 
present well-regulated, flourishing and happy state of our public affatrs 
it ia quite natural and consistens that he siiould have wo Influence ot 
weight whatever In any thing that concerns India. But if he can give 
you nothing else he will at least hy ablle to give you good advice for 
the attajoment of your object, and 1 therefore request you will imme 
diately deliver ro hint thie parcel ete! 

Before 1 can ventureto rojdice in’ Min, Hastings's disposal of ber 
house, L must know that the sacrifice has cost her no pain, Sincerely 
however and without any Nesitatio do I pray that as it does her honour, 
$0 it may not impair her future happiness. Circumstanced as you have 
been, wealth could Hot have clivated you; comparative poverty does. 
Riches and honors are the ordinary rewards of ordinary virtues There 
fs no Wath: better established than thar persecution and want have been 
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the ooual meed of transcendant merit from the days of Palameedes to 
these. Remember us with all kindness to Mrs ‘Hastings and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Imhoff. 
tam, dear Sir, 
Your much abliged and faithful servant 
Go, Nessirr THomPson. 


Before I left Newinarket I was offered sixty Gx for Madona Sir 
Jno, Rous's Marsk Mare, You of course fia ber ut the price I gave 
jor her, Sho received the name of Madona from me, As she is not 
generally known by it, you will pot give it her in the advertisement, U 
rovld give the pedigree of hier and Vernon fully by the advattisement. 


No: 70. 
Puxtox Lopor, 
aqth March 1797 
My dear Sir, 


Some of my friends hnye called on me to repainto London on the sith 
‘of April for the puepose of voting in favor of Mz Charles Grant against whom 
they conceive Mr, Shikespom’s attack to be principally directed. ‘They tel 
ine thit-overy independent rnin onght support Mr. Grant, because be 38 
identleman of such distinguished talents und integrity, 1 never tiked the! man, 
five my aplolon of hilar might have remained doubttul had J never known you, 
obhis conduct respecting yoo, “The part tha took on the several mations 
tor your remuneration was certainly aot thit-of a wine and virtuatis win. On 
that occasion he: might by bare pussibility fuive possraned either talents or 
integrity, but it was impossible he could possess both, If he thougit what 
te suid he wae a tool, ihe sald what he did notthink Me was a knave, In 
hort be discovered a cloven (oot, and J shall tierefore always Kenove hit. 

Jam prepared either to tell my friends exactly what | have here told you, 
aud to say to Ment that T shall -go to Landon for the express purpose of 
Voling against Mr, Groot ot—1 am ready to say to. them Mr Grant has 
no claims un the friends of Mr. Hastings, But Mr, Hastings is above revenge, 
and it is expressly with his consent that shall give my vote to Mr. Grant 

‘Tell me which | shall do by the retars of the post, 

Ih is full'a woek since J seat you the pedigrees of Madons and Vernon's 
mare. {committed them ins parcel tothe care of Mr. Thomas Denton, and 
Jam not without my fears that you may never have received them. 
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We are all) well and Mrs. Thompsoy unites’ with me in kind regards to 
‘Mrs, Hastings and yourself. 


Believe me; dear and hond, Sir, most faithfully, yours, 
Geo. Nesairr THOMPSON. 





[Addressed to] 
Warren Hastincs, Esq. 
Park Lane, London. 





No. 71 
Penvon Lonce, 
18th May ¥797- 
My dear & hand, Sir, bale 
Donat conceive breause [have sa lung omitted to thank you for your 
letter that} have Corgatten me tercipt of It, T have pot indeed #0 
of my neglort. I have 












thought at yoo daily wi 
mysell for my aitence, and 1 kyow that 1 should receive a pleasure in writing 
to you could [ but once assume my pan for the purpose. So that have 
sinned nat only against my sense of duty and the reproaches of conselener, 
bat even agatust my love of pleasire, How it Ts that the torpliyitig spit ot 
procrastination, eombinitnys With indolence, or, at bast. a strenuous idleness, 
Vould yet the belter of motives thin purnuaslye, your better regulated mind 
aw never tell you and imine, though painfully fénls the possibility of tt, 
cannot euxily explait Hl, 1 ielll therefore decline. the aseless altempt, 
assuring. you that 1 have neglected you only asl often neglect imynell and 
everything most’ dear to me 

Such do Vbelieve Yo be your frlundslip for me in spite of all my imperteg- 
tions, Hit Lamy convinced you will think my silence Morr reprehensible when 
[tall you tlt. fr theye three weeks past we have been engaged lo the 
Hanentntion of our children: ince the interest you are yokind as to take in 
hele hupjiness 4s well ax ours antitled you to the knowledge of an svent 
which-s> much involved if have now, however, the satistaction of telling: 
nian our dear Mis. Hastings that all ac three children Are ia everything 
bat their appearance perteetly; recovered from the disorder, The hoy whois 
bur just a quarter of » year old, and, of course, still at the breast, bad it very 
favourably. The two eldest, for Inoculation, Wad it heavily wad suffered much ; 
their alate and’ that'of many othnfs ia'the onighbow thood reminded me of 
your opinion and convinced mo of tts justneds, svinaly, that the operation as 
4 ie now. managed, is not 29. safe and lenient as it for erly used to bey 
Miltitudes in this part of the countey have Utely sultmnitted: 10%. By far the 
greater number 6l them tave indeed had the disondér slightly, but too great 
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a proportion ol them have cithor died, or are stiff) suffering under the 
consequences of it, amongst which the mist prevalent seems to be the very 
violent and lasting inflammation nf their arms, and in some patients to the lass 
of the limb, and in others to the total deprivation of its use. 

Your indecision as to the disposal of my vote determined me to 
withhold it altogether. 1 1okd Shakespear that i was impossible for we 
to give it against aman whom Jknow Mr. Hastings 9 souch valued, and 
ot the same tine it wos equally imptoper for me to oppose n holly who 
as such had behaved «pon many occasions in so friendly a manner 10 you. 
1 went for one day to vote for Parry. I travelled all night, got ttiere. by 
eight o'clock one morning and set out on my return by: 4 o'clock. the next 
In that Tittle interval T went to Tattersils to enguite after your two horses ; 
they told me they were removed to some livery, stable, they knew not 
which, in Tottenham Court Road, 1 tried them sll but could wot find thie 
horses Twin sorry to hrar et ‘Tattersals that you had, so fittle good 
Juck in the disposal of thwor, ‘Tell me what becomes of them that 1 fay 
not Irom ignorance of (huir sitiation lowe aay opportunity. which may 
resent itsell Of seeing them. When ido you wod the otlers op to be 
wld? My Marsk Willy was covered last year but has not produced. 
She ia, though low in stature, a tower of strength, and Wf she becomes 
Heady and recovers from her accident, witl be Invaluable, 

‘There will he no necasion for you to ¥enid (> me the copy of Phipps! 
bond; the copy T have wo doubt, will he sufficient evidence-of your elain to 
authorize you as exeeitor to detain money for thr payment of it, hut 
you must first make yourself an executor by proving the will, and if 
you will be so kind when you goto town as tecall on Mises, Forster 
and Corke of No. 6 Lincols ti, they will put. you in the way of doing 
Mis, “Take the copy of the om! with you to those gentlemen and 
get the original from India as soon as you ean, for though the copy way; | 
Presume, be sulicient to jurily yoiir retention of the money, it ts the original 
enly which can support your vain against any creditor dlsposril ta atestion, 
Ittn a Court of Justicn, 1 shall probably be In Loniton before the middle of 
June, where am [1] 10 enquire aller you? Remoniber ts’ affect 
Mrs, Hastings, and tell us that you ate both well and ha 
bear that Mr. and Mre Inihofi st so, Mrs Tf 
you, and} am, dear Sir 




















fonately to 
PY Wwe hope to 
ros her kind regards to 





Yours faithfully, 
tha re Oro. Nessina THomrson 
reseed (0-— 
WARREN HIastinas, ESQ. 
Daylsford House. Chipping Nortan, Oxon, 
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No. 92. 


Penton Look, 
28th July 1797. 


My dear and hond. Sir, 


‘You may well call the tax'va postage an unequal one you are: ems 
pelled to pay not only fir your own letters, hut for mine; you are oppressiot 
indeed by friends as well as toes and the burthen which Pitt has placed on 
yout have increase. For my own. part Thave paid my portion of the 
postage not only without a marmur tut with joy, atetter from you being a 
luxury which ‘eve Pitt cannot tax beyond its value. Do not think however 
that Fam one of thos patient anvlable animale who submit in silence to the 
Heavy hand of che shearer. No, I clamour Ivutily, feeling that he not woly 
vole us uf ou fleece, but in the mnmorynless rudeness of the operation that he 
lavorates our skiny, abd wounds our feshi An Abiasinian ox, with » pound 
stouk occasionally cut fro my his rump bad as good reason for contentment Ae any 
English countey yentlemya, The Abisslunan ox is indewd the better tended 
animal of the two, for if he frenishes hie niuiter’s dinner, the master takes care 

to furnisle iis, The sole business of our driver is to exact and not to 
supply, 

Trojoice that you fiave vontrivedd o wake your hay whilst the sun shone 
so kaye 1, and-all my neighbours applaad, my. good fortune. t do pot say 
that Lam ford of delay ; but | certainly wm auch addicted to The adage 
uns “never leave till ‘ta-marrow what yon edn do toutay.”” | have 
communly: reversed lt, * soldom doing fe-day whut Jean defer till to-morrow, 
and for once I have Wwenefilted by the practice. T did nut begin cutting my 
meadow hay till last Mongay fortnight, And 1 finished the night before last , 
the greater part of the hay having recelved no rain, and none of it enough 
to huet it, wish Debrett had ablded by: the od maxim for he bas not yet 
nent me your book. Our house too 4s filled with company which we love— 
Me.and Mrs Anstey and their daughter Elizabeth are with us. Poor Mra 
Anstey has been for these: two lust days much Indispose, bur ini general 
enjoys good Imalth. Me. Anstey though nor altogether exempt from 
‘occasional indispositel) is still vigorous both in inind ind body. 1 have just 
pow left him, and he enjotued me in a most particular manner to assure both 
Mra Hastings and yourself of his high esteem and great regard. for you. 
He lately wrote a litle poem called Aritain's Genius, and says be would 
glally have sant yoo a copy could hz have believed sme it would be worth 


ths postage. 
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Mrs. Thompson. and our three children are in high health. She desires 
her kind regards to both of you and T remain, deat’ Sir, 
Your obliged and grateful servant, 
Geo, Nesuirt, THomeson. 
How did you dispose of your two horses? 
[Addressed to :—] 
WarREN Hastines, Esg.. 
Daylstord House. 


No. 73: 
Panton, Loves, 
roth Mer. voy. 
My dear Madam, 

Great was my fortitude in resisting the Violent temptations by whieh 1 
Was s0 Kindly invited to peolong my stay at Daylaford, and well,was it stewar- 
Genk For my dean Maria was delighted with this prool of my attotition to ther, 
though at the sume timo ale was sorry that 1 had relinquished the means at 
so moch happiness. I yot_ home by hall past four on Snturtay acconthag to 
my promise and found o patty assembled to dine with me, On ‘Tuesday | 
bad sent off my hunters into Oxfordshire intondiny. to follow them the meat 
day—to hunt, to.attend the auction, and to pass another day at Daylsford, 
In the afternoon George Powney artived and frustrated all those furporei— 
Thad Jeft letters for him at all the South and Weat Ports, and landing at 
Falmouth he consequently knew where to find We 00 hiv way to Town He 
is 30 Marthy and fie young wan that (nm really proud of: my connexion 
Wit him, There are notimany men whom Tani pred taknaw. Ste Hastings 
in thie respect hax perhaps made ine too fastidious. “Not being abl to attend 
1s ‘sale af the hordes myself, 1'sentmay coachman wntrusting him with the 
ehoendis sam of fifteen iruineds and Uniting his diseretion to the choive of 
ine out ol two horses neither of which I had ever acon. (shall be glad that he 
retugn weithout either af thum, aud with the information that the worst of 
them sold for five times thit attount: It was as much av T dared alventure 
i sath a lottery, andl considering that fora leas sum 1 might have hed a 
chuner of the thirty thousand pounds prise Yam astoniahed at ny raaliness, 

Mrs. Thompson and Wer brother «et. qut on Monday for London where 
bis affairs require: his presence, and 1 slay at Naive \to take care af the 
nursery and the farm: T hope Mr Maatings will tot me know when you go 
to town, as J aball if possible contrive to meet youthere. Lord Hobert is 
to be called to the House of Peers, anit hve a pension. of £2500. per ann. 
Goh Daview is appointed to succeed him—a man of no abilities Sir Jolin 
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Shore i to he made an Irish Baron. With all these things it is quite right 
anil consistent that Mr. Hastings's meed should be persecution, neglect snd 
con)parative poverty, The same pestilentin! vapour that obscures the sur 
alls into fife and action the reptilés that detains Mie cnr. f wwrite ia elt 
abil almast jn starknciss, : 


GN.T. 





[Addressed to:—} 
Wannen Hastincs, Esq- 
Daylsfor! House. 





No. 4: 
Penton, Lopas, 
Sunday a6 Norv, e797. 
My dnarand howd. Sir, 

J yesterday received your Rind fetter of the aged and regeetted tht 
owing to tha intetvention ofa Siinday it was fnypouible for you to receiv 
my thikhks far it by the post: before your dopartine frum Dayliford. That 
You/may receive thon: with we flttle!deluy wed liv ay acoyptable « manner as 
possible, | make my beloved Marie the chaanol of conveying them ta 
you, She will haw tho happiness, hope, aot only of seeing you in Jondon 
hut probably of realdinje under the same toof with you. Y'am not without 
Doper tliat you will induce hee to stay in London ax longraa you do, and that 
lier brothioy and herself may be peevalled upan to accompany you from thence 
fo Daylaford, taking up Harry Vansittart on thelr way, AM that Loan ilo tr 
{uellitate x scheme promising, t neavre myset!, #0 nroch eithifuetlon to all of 
you, L will gladly do} ther Sy, f will continue a faithfol' and vigitent jguardinn 
ol our nursery and reader to my wife a daily accoant al my Iris Haery 
fireaks up on the sth, aad should itbe necessary ro whe tim trom school a 
day or two before the regular commencement! hid batidaye L chine say he 
will forgive you. You must amongst youre me the jarmject whial f 
have this suggested ta you 

Well do f remember, my dear Sir, the grat reshgus you jinit'on foot tor 
woking the fish ponds of Wiltshire and Northamptonshire trilutary to the 
Watersif Dayleford, ani heattily do | congratulate you ‘on the accompli. 
ivent of your purpose. Y wish T could as tveartily eofigeatutate mywel( on the 
performance of that pari of your design whieh you had allotted tome. In 
coming trom Oxford to Penton { Was straltened (or time, and theretbre did 
ok stop at Newbury, assaring myself that 1 was eo) to return the xame Way 
amt Intending then to take full time for all the etiquiries you hhad directed ine 
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to make of Mr. Turtor, Powney's arrival prevented my retuen 16 Oxfordshire 
and consequently delayed? my’ execaiis of your commission. Ih is only 
Aclayrd, fort will soon go in Newhury on parpose 10 exneute your orders, 
think my coachiman seew « prieetor mein Ur lottery of, yout horses 
Instead, however, of getting the daughterof Soleyman and Julia for Rfiew: 
auineas and a ball 1 should have heen better pleased to hear that you tad 
sold het far a tiandred. 161) only say that if you ever wish to have hier. again 
the shall be youre at what alytias cost me, 1 would say for nothing, but 1 
Know that itis your proporty to give anil notte rreeive, Presentto, my dear 
Mrs Hastings my fervent regards and believe me as in truth, 














1 am your obliged, grateful and faithful servant, 


Gro. Nesurrt THomPson. 
11 you wish 10 ptoye Phippy's will, calllan Messrs. Forster and Cooke, 
6, Lineolne tn, Alter paynvent of his funeral expences and setting 


five Hundred pounds vin his natural daughter, T caleulate there will be about 
si hundred poundy ta divide betiweon us. 


{Addressed 10-—) 
WAKHEN Hastines, Fag. 








{ 7» de continued. | 


Early History of Wengaf—vl. 


FLOR ts Perio following the reign of Vigrabapale 11, our elidel authority 
is a remarkable Sanskrit poem, the Ramacarita of Sandiyakura 
Nandi, to which f have already referred, We owe the discovery of this work 
to MahimabiopSihyaya Hara Prasad Sastri, who brought. manuscript copy 


of it from Nepal in, 1897, 

In his proficr to the edition of the poem, published in Vol, [11 of the 
Memoirs of the Asintic Society of Bengal, the Mahamahopadbyaya has stated 
that its author belonged to a Brahman faniily, who took their origin and the 
cognomen of Nandi froma \village nanyed, Nanda or Nandana, but Ral Saheb 
Nagendranath Basu, in bis book, Rajanya Kanda, published in spry, claims 
Sunilhyakara es Kayadtha, Insupport of this viow, the Rai Sahab quotes 
the account of the Nundi fuimily given. in a ehyming: génealogy entitled 
»Varendra Karanayarnana" by one Kasi Dasyaccording to which Sandhyakara 
wae descended froin one Siva Nandi, who lived near the Tamasa tiver, and 
whose two sons, Sankar and Bhavani, lelt their home, eame to Ganda, at tho 
invitation of the ruler of that country, whose service they entered, and resided 
near the Karatoya river, at a place, which afterwards came to be known as 
Nandigram, and is now a police station in the Nator sub-division of the 
district of Rajshahi, 

A word, " Sarvvaname,! which oeoure in the opening fines of the quota: 
tion, the Rai Saheb takes to be w corruption, of Survvanftha,” the rane of 
one of the line of feudatory ‘chiefs, known as the" Ucchakalpa” kings, 
because their copperplate grants, of which m number have been found, are 
daved frow & place of that name, which may have bona their capital or palace. 
They reigned, about. the end of the fifth, or beginning of the Sixth Century 
‘A.D, iv the eastern part of Central India, and were vassals, according to one 
theory, of the Gupta emperors ; according to another, of the Kalacuri sovereigie 
of that Mime. One of their copper-plate grants, which was found near the 
village of Khoh, in the Nagandh State, in Baghelkhand, refers to the gift of a 
village named Asramaka, on the north bank of the Tamas& river, to Vishnu 
Nandi and three other persons, for the purpose of keeping in repair, and 
providing the materials of Worship for, shrines of Vishnu and the sun-god. 

‘The river Tamass, here referred to, is doubtless, the Tons, which flows 
through Baghell&hand, and falls into the Ganges a little way east of Allahabad. 

“The “ Varendrakaranavarnana” is, evidently, not a work of great 
historival authority, but, if the passage referred ta above be genuine, it seems 
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Probable (hat it may contain an authentic wadition of the drigin of the 
Nandit of Nandigram. And ono would hardly expect = Bengali genealogist, 
compiling 9 Gctitious family history, tochoose, aa the ylnce ol etigin of the 
family, Baghethhand, or the banks of the Tamas tives, unfess, indeed, he 
worked alter the discovery of the grant above referred to, and its publication 
in the Coepis Inseript jonutn Fodigarsnt 

According to the Kaviprasasti'” at the ond of the Ramacarita, where 
the ‘author, Sandhyakara Nandi, giver an account of himself and hin tumily, 
his Fathet, Prajipati, lived at Veibadvatu, » puburb ot Phundrayarddhana, and 
was" Sandbivigrahika,” of, as we shoul) say, fotclen miniater, to King 
Ramaptla, the heca of the poom, which was written during tho reign of 
Medanapals, the second son of R&mapsla, and thied in succession froin hw 
In the Kaviprasast}, the author Mescribes fils father a4 Karanyangim Agrani, 
an eaptessinn, whit) the Rei Subeb takes we cefeering to. Kaynsthe ancestey 
but the interpretation i, perhiys, doubtfal, 

A pocullerity of the Raimacarite it that it le a book written with» doutile 
weaning. Reudin one way, it contains, in briel farm, the narrative of the 
Remayana eple, while, by what ight be called a seriew of audacious puta, tt 
goaveys, fead in another way, the history of King Ramapsla. There are 
several other examples of similar toute de foree fi Sauglerit literatures, and lt 
hua been suggewed to me by an etninony authority that this method of 
comporition may have-been employed in cottain canes, In’ ender to maley 
interpolation niore difficult 

‘The poem is written in (our canker or parts, comprising, In all, 194 alokan 
or verses of two lines cach, besides the Kaviprisanti af ao stokes wt the end, 
and the manueript copy, which te loon leauph to bpht, contain a 
commentary en the firet cinta, unl the fiest 36 verses of tive second, which ta 
anonymous, but which, [ron Ixtnenal eviveios, would, appeat ta he the work 
of Sandhyskars, the author of the powm, himeell. As the result of its jieaullnr 
composition, thoee are very fow passages in the pour Whiteh =a) be itterpretied 
with confidence WAhOvE tte help-of a commaitary, and, even In the part, for 
Which. commumtary extsta, Yhere are passages, the meaning of whieh, ovwitig 
to corruption of the text, oF Lor other reasoins, ih fat from clear, In the 
Present state of our knowledge, the Ramacarita must be described as a 
most tantalising decoment, since, wiile it should, and, i ite original form, 
ot any rate, probably did, contain » store of valuable information with regard 
toan intersting and dramatic perio! of Bengal History, owing to its great 
obseurity, the amount el historical eviienes, which it furnishes, bs really, 
meagre s 

Further Tight is thrown aw the history at this period by atlier documents— 
the Manabali grant of King Madunspali, the S&rnath insetiption of Kumar 
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Devi, ad the Kamaull grantfof King Vaidyadevau! Kainrup to each of whieh 
1 shall have ogcasion to refer. 

‘Vigraliapala II] was succeeded, nn Wie death, which may be placed about 
the end of the fith Century A.D, hy his eldest son Matupala LL itis sail 
that this king governed unwisely, nnd imprisoned his younger brothers, 
Surapala and Ramapala It has been mwentlowed, ii my last papery that their 
father, Vigrahapala (11, had (wo Wwiver. One, named Yauvanaeri, wae a 
daughter of Karna Kalacori of Cedi; the other was & Rashtrakuta princess, 
addithe mother of Ramapala. Ral Salub Nageidrunath Basu supgeats that 
Sucapala and Ramapala were stop brothers of Mubipala Ul, and vival claimants 
to the throve Perhaps, they were loth cone of the Raxbtrakuta queen — 
Surapala the elder, ay appears from ajidesage in the Ramucarita—while 
Mabipala's mother was the Kalacutt queen, Yauven Soon afte, we find 
Malipala li eowlet with the Kaieyrtias, wie bil pebvelleet ay: 
under their oblel, Divya or Divokka, An interesting explanation of this 
tlelng Ie ygiven by Ral'Sahob Nayendranaily Pais, fv his book, whieh T buve 
A. quoted: The Kalvnrtinn, (ov fishermah ewale, were a numerous and 
influentint clase in Norther Bengal, and specially impartant because the bouts 
plylug a0 the numerous tiers, likes aud chxnnels were mmo sit ouanned 
Uy thom, and. they this cantrolted one of thir chinf meane of traneport. It is 
stated, but T know not oa what authority, iat thie euntrol of the royal Nowt 
ef foate was entrusted to them by the Pali Kings At the same tinie, the 
calling of fisherman way reprebenithle according to the strict tenets of the 
uiddhigt religion, which forbade the teking of fife ty ony ‘yj, Twa Budilbint 
work entitled Adikarmavidhi written by one Tytakara Gupta, pmtably, wnder 
ove of the earlior Pala kings; « copy ol which was obtained from Nepal by 
Muhamubopndhytya Haraprayad Stetri, whe ruitety Jait dows that Kaivarttas, 
who Kill fink, must not be admitted to the Bucdbist fold. ubless they plye up. 
Uele calling, It is surmised that Uris rule was not enforced by Lhe extller 
Palas, bat the revival of Baddhism, dew to the infiuence of and other 
pinwchors, dn the reign of Nayapala, led to oppression of the Kaivacttos, who 
felt bitterly the injustice of excluding then frou whut had become the state 
trellyions; Necause they lived by catching fish, while people of other castes 
were allowed to fish without interference: 

Mt is likely enough that the low social estimation ta which the flebing 
taste i Wield in some parts of India, nud, notably, in Bengal, whece fish is a 
general article of diet, may be dive tw « projidice ayaitist then) which arose 
fn Buddhist times, and may be compared with the very Mogical prejudice 
against butchers jy Europe, wher everyour ete meaty und animals of 
diffcrent kinds are killed by many people lor sport. 

‘Taking advantage of the dissensions in the Pain lumily, the Kaivortias 
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rose under their chiel, Divya or Divokka, and, in there rebellion, probably, 
received support {rom a portion of the 1 n-buddhist populativn, stil especially 
from the woruhiijyets of Sita, whose practice of animal sacrifice, was opposed 
fo the irict Buddhist ordinances. Mahipata, who. the Ramacarita tells us, 
dil not tollow the advtes of his wise ministers, callevted a large force, aud 
marched against the rebels, thi was defeated, According to the Ramacaritu, 
fs interpreted by Mahamohopidbyaya Haraprasad Sastei, Muhipala was 
killed in. the battle, (but it seems that there is @ local tradition according to 
which, alter bis defeat, he yetire from the woild, and bream a religious 
ascetic, and devotee of Siva. Ral Sahoh Nagendranath Basu holds that 
Nahipale was eventually pit to death by Ramapala. ‘This story ‘receives 
some doubtful support from a passage in the geant of King Madanapala tound 
at Manshali to Dianjpur, 

As to the course of vents following on Mahipala’s défeat by the 
Kaivarting, there is some obscurity, but, evidently they secured for w tine 
‘inulisputed control ot the Varendri country, ‘The Ramumeaita tot oily 
tneitions Bhimg, son of Divokka's younger brother, Rudoka, a» having. cuted 
there, but conttinn & pinegyric of hie prowess in war, liberality. and other 
Kingl) virtues, Memories of the bricf period af Kalvartta euleseem to survive 
im the nuines of aniciont embankments in different parts of Naethern Beogal— 
“Dibor Jangal,” “Bhimer Daing, “Bhimer JAngal."” The romains ata 
dyke bearing the last of these nainey are said to be traceable from Serajgan) 
ss thr north as the neighbourhood of Dhubri, and'a local tradition points to 
ove contiguous vitliges named Soldgadi, Kharapa, Saldata, and Batta, about 
+x miles north of Mutdisthan in Bogra district, which, contain numerous 
tanks, and heaps of Uricks, probably the remains of ancient buildings, as 
vcupylig the site-of Bhima's capital, In one of shes villages, Saldaha; a 
lofty pile of bricks, surrounded onal four sides by a diteh, i called locally 
the Kalise of Bhima Raja, and, tothe northwest of this ie'a large tank ealled 
Bhimastgar. Not far off i a village called Radaipur,, perhaps after Rudoka, 
Bhima’ father The Ramacarita mentions fort or city (Damara) baile by 
Bhima. 

On tho overthiew of Mahipala 11, Ramaplls. and Surupals recovered thelr 
libetty, snd the latter appears to have succeeded in estublishing himself a 
ruler of some part of Ue uncient Pala Kingdom, ‘This is not stated inthe 
Raniscarita, but the Manabali grant, quoted above, mentions Sirapala as 
suecessor of Mahipala {land thereare inthe Indian, Musoum (wo inscriptions 
recording the consecration of images of Buddha at Uddandapur, the modern 
Ribas, by 4 monk named Purnadasa, which are dated in the second year of 
the reign of Surapiia: Nothing ie known as to the extent of Surapila’s 
daminionr, or the duration of ‘his reign,. Kai Saheb Nogeniranath Rasy 
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suggests that, after the overthrow of Mahipala, Divokkea may lave reigned in 
Mithila, Bhima in Varendci, Surapala in Magadha, and Ramapale in Reda, 
bat thisappears tabe mere matter of supposition One conjecture is that 
Surapala lost his life iv Sighting against the Kaivarttas, another that Ramapata 
Killed him to gettin out of the Way. Acconting ta the Rmacarita, Ramapala, 
when driven out of his country of Varendr, set to work to organize 4 
combination of allies anil feudatories far the purpove of recovering his 
forelather’s kingdom. In this enterprise, he seems to have received material 
analatanice ftom bis RAshtrakiite mother's rolatives—her brother, Mathana or 
Mahana, und his sari, Kaliniire Deva. who had the title of Mahamandatika, 
and Sivaraja-Deva, emitted Mabapratihtrs, who was the son of anottior 
brother of the queen, named Suvarna Deva. We tind mention of Mabatri in 
an inscription diseovered at Sarnath, which records the establishment of & 
Buddhist Vibara by queen Kumara’ Devi, wife of the Gahadavaly King 
Govindachandra 

‘The Gahadavatas, i¢ shoul) here be mentioned: were a dynasty, who 
succurdéd in establishing thelt authority aver a pact’ of upper India at the 
end of tie 11th eenbiity AWD. finally supplanting the Protiharts, {have 
stated in my thied paper thatthe Pratihara King of Kanauj, Rajyapfla, in 
the year yor8 AD, when attacked by Mahmud afGhueni, retired to Bari, 
abandoning Kanagj, which was sacked by the Muhanmadan tnyaders. In 
the following year, Rajyapala was vefeated and aluin by Vidydhara, heir- 
apparent to the Chandele king, Ganda, ‘That way the end of the Pratiharas 
48.0 important power, but the dynasty appoars to have survived, some time 
Jovigur, as pelty local rulers, with’ headquarters at Bari or Kanauj, About 
the year rage A. chiel of the Gabadavala or Gaharwar dlan, named 
Chandrateva, took possession of Kanauj, and wstablishod himself as au 
independent ruler, exerciaing away pver the countries of Bénares and 
Ajodhys, and, pechaps, over the Dethi territory also, His grandson, 
Govindlachandra, a+ bis records show, lula long reign, covering the years 
§ig.and 1154 A.D, and was married to at least three wives besides Kumdrn 
Devi, Mer inscription, here mentioned. sets forth that Mahana, King of 
Angaj in the Gauda country, defeated in war Devarakshita, who te deseritved 
as ‘ithe fall moon expanding the lotuses of the Chhikkora family 
Joftl of Pithi, who surpassed Gajapati in splendour, also as being descended 
Tram Vallabharajs, lord of Pithika. It is also stated that Mahana sustained 
thr glory of Ramap8la, by lils victory over Devarakshits, to whom he gave 
his daughter, Sankar& Davi, in inarringe.—no doubt after peace had herw 
made, Of this marriage Kumaradevi was an issue, and she, as already 
‘mentioned, married Govinda Chandia, son of Madanapala, anti grandson of 
Chandra Deva of the Gahatiswala dynasty, 
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A kulakam of four slokas im the second. canto of the R&nuparita gives 
ws ina brief and condensed form, « list ofthe feudatories and allies, who 
supported Ramapila, and the allusions-are explained in the commentary, 
In the frst of these Moka the jie inane st We find Is hat of Guna, 
‘The commentary on this sloka mentions, in succession; the ruler of 
Magailhe and Pith named Bhimayass, who defeated the army of Kanyakubja, 
and Viraguna, liow ofthe forests of Kots, and lord of a southern throne. 
Jn am allusion to this: passage, contained In us urtiole on Queen Keimmra 
Devi's inscription, pullighed In the niath volume ofthe ‘Epigeiphia tndicn, 
De Ston Konow apparently takes Hhimayasa and Guna, or Vimguna, a 
difterent names of the same persou, but other authorities take them as 
referring to twoldifferent chiefs, Rai Saheb Najendrandth Baru suggests 
tat the name Kota may repreceit some tirvitory now broluded’ tn the 
Ovinma Teltinlery afte, diel pOkOLe cit that, IH the Altat-Akbee, the eouniey 
of Kotdeth ix mentioned ae forming part of Suthae Katak. ‘The conimentuty 
on another suka mentions that Muhanag, oo ils famous elephant, Bindhiya 
Manikya, defrated Devarakyhilts, to whom) jtrefore as King of Sindhu, and 
lord of Pht and of Magadha, ‘Thi is supporttd, ax we Love see, by 
Kumara Devi's juscription, About'the situation ol Pith there hae been 
much speculistion, Dr Stem Konow suggests that Pithi may be identical 
with Pithapurac, a stronghold fy the Vengi country, between the luwer 
courses of the Krishna and Godayat rivers, which became, tater on, in the 
12th century A‘D. the headquarters ofa branch of the astern Chalukyn 
dynasty. Mr. Venkayya lay suggested that Viraguna of the Ramarstita may be 
the sameas Vira Choday who, in the litter part of the rr exntury AD, 
culed the Vengl country ax Vioeroy unlér Lin futher King Kulottinga 
Chotudiva, of Choladeva Dr. Sten Konow suggests that Devarakobiia 
may have been generat under the Vicetoy of Vingi Gujapoti was an 
epithet applied to some of the Eustrm Gange Kinge al Kalinga, to whow I 
teferred in iy last paper. A Tundl book called Kalingatt: Paratn des 
cribes an oxpedition undertaken by Kalottunga against Andntavarman 
Chudagauga of the Eastern Gangs dynasty, and itis surmised that the 
relerence to Dovaraksbita, in Kumars Devi's inscription, ax surpasalige 
Gajapati in splendour, may have a connection with that war. 

Te may seem, at first sight, strange that chiefs of a territory 90 fur soutly 
+ Vongi should be engaged in hostilities with Kanyahubjisat ith a. chiet 
of Angay the country eurresponding with the present districts of south 
Bhagalpur and south Munghir, and that one of them should lave married a» 
anughter of the Anga chiet, and given his “owi dddghter in marriage to. 
(ahadavala prinen j while the association of the titles, ‘Lord of Magadha” and 
‘Lord of Pithi! in two plates in the commentary of the REmacarita, seema to 
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point te Pithi having been’ situiled somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Magadha, or South Bihar. On’ the otbor hand, there is independent evideuce 
of relations between the Cholas and the G&hadavalws, and an incomplete 
Gahadavala inscription has been found at « place ealled Gangaikondacholapu~ 
fait coming immediately alter a record nf Kulottinga of AD tnvo-ta, Ih is 
possible that the narthern expedition of RajendeaCholn, which took plarr, as 
we fiave seen, between, the yeats tozo and (24 A.D., opened up relations 
hetween the Cholas and some of the chiels of Nortlem India. We have ern 
that Rajendra Chola took the tithe of Gasgaikonila to commemorate that 
expedition, As to the situation of the eoyniry called Sindhu in one place in 
the coinmentary on the Ramacarita, we have no clue, except that we may, f 
suppose, inter that it wits yamewhere next Pithl Evidently, Drvarakshita and 
Rbimayush,or Vitaguna, wore rulers of Pithi in suecesion, and the probability 
seeme to bie that thoy came in, this order. 

Nest Inthe list of fetsfatorios IHley canis Jaya Stith, eblet of 
Dandabbukti, aud victorious over Karnakesned. the Loni. of Utkola As rtated 
in any third paper, Dawiabhukti, fh the form Tandabutti, Is mentioned tn the 
‘Tieuinallal inscelption of Rajenta Chola, Tt probably reprenmits some part 
of Orissa, or the madern district of Midnapore, and may have jnctuded the 
viteof the present town of Dalton. Then we Nave Vikeama, King of 
Devagrama, which is waihed by the waves of Valnyalabhi. Thiy place ir 
Identified by Raj Saheb Nagenuranath Ras with a place of the same came 
About 54 milex to the eat of Ranaghat in the Nadia distriet, where same 
quits of & fort, and other Yomains, are found) and some four miles to the east 
‘of which there ié a village called Vikramptr, The name ‘Valavallabhi, ther 
fea} Saheb suggests, may have been given to the tract of exsuntyy’ arount 
Devagrima, which is encircled by the rivers Bhigirathi and Ichamati, but 
this fs no-tore than-conjectuee. “The name oceurs neo in the Bhuvanesyarh 
Inscription, ag mention ett In my fifth paper 

The next name in the text is Sura, which the commentary appears to 
‘explaits an relerring to two elilefs. The first is Lakehmivary, who te describedt 
as the Madhtendana of a second Mandara, and lord of all she forest 
feudatorina. In mythology Mandira, ts the naine of a famous and: suctet 
mountsin, while Vishnu is called Madhusudany because, according, to the 
Iegend, he slew the demor Maui 

Babis Rakhal Das Bannarji would connect the ‘Mendiira of the Ramacaritu 
commentary ‘with a hill bearing that name In Bhigalpar distriot, but Rei 
Saheb Nagendranath Basu, with greater irobability, It seems to me; holds 
Lakshmisura to hmye been ono of the line ‘of Sura, chiefs, who ruled in 
southern Rida, and places him thir in succession from Ranasura of the 
‘Tizymallai inscription, mentioned in my third paper Mandara he identifies 
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vith Madan, the mame of a sackar in Sottlicrn Bengal, according tw ther 
Ain-t-Akbar, and with the focally known as Bhitangad, about six miles to the 
west of Jaliauabad Inv HMughll district, where many ancient fults are found, 
and near which is a village called Lakihmikands, which may hove been 
famed after Lakshint Sura. “The Gther Sura chief mentioned is Surapals of 
Kajabli, a name whieh the Raj Saheb identifies with.alirge village namedt 
Kujbdi or Kubdi in the Santa! Parganas, He suggests that Surah the wane 
fof « small hill nee this Villaye, may be a eorruption of  Surapaa” 

‘Then we find, in the text; “Sikhara", and, in the commentary, Rudtw 
Sikhasa of Tallakampa- Sikliarabhnm, the Ral Sabeb tells us, is the vame of 
a tract of country in Manhhium district, where a dynasty of chiefs, known 
as the Sikharas, ruled formerly, having their capital at one tine, at the 
plice now called Telkupi—no doubt, the ancient Tallakampa ‘This dynasty, 
is now cepresented by the Pachet family, who take their name from Panebkot 
another formes capital of the dynusty. The genealogy of the family entitled 
“Panchkot Rejlangatiamaly,” contains the name of Rude Sikhara, and. gives 
1098 A. Divas the date of his accession, 

‘The wot wan in the text is Bhaskara, which the commentary explains 
as roferring to Mayagals Sinha, ruler of Ucchala. ‘This appears to hiave been 
the name of part of whut is now the Birbhum district, Mabalpur, or Molpur, 
the name of a village newt Suri of the Mayurskshi tiver, may be a corruption 
of Mayagalpur, and tradition points to Rajaagar, close byyas the formes 
esidence of Bhaskara Singh. ‘The name Ucchala is, perhaps, preserved in 
that of pargana Jain-Ujjbiyal, 

Pratapa, the neat namie, is explained i the commentary a8 referring to 
Pratapa Sinha of Dhekkars, supposed to be the same as Dhekura on the 
Ajay fiver, near Kutwa, fh Burdwan district. Tradition has it that Laasena, 
nientioned in niy second paper, recovered his ancestral domain of Senbhum 
from Ichat Ghosh of Dhekura, who had ursurped it. Tliere is a village in 
this Jocality called Pratappur, 

‘The name Arjuna, in the next verse, is explained as referring to two 
ebiefs—Narasingharjjuna, mandaladhipati of Kayangala, and Chandarjjuna 
of Sankatagrama, It has been suggested that Kayangala may be a territory 
mentioned by the chinese traveller, Yuan Chwang, the name of whieh he 
gives, in chinese as Ka-Chii-Wen-KicLo, aid that the name may be connected 
with that of paragana Kankjol, which fics in the modern districts of Purniya, 
Malda, and the Santal Parganas, but all this is matter of conjecture. Sankati 
hias pot been identified. 

‘Tho next name ts Vijaya, chiel of Nidrabala, ‘The Rai Sabob says ttt 
this name occurs, In the form Nidrali, ib genealogies of the Varendra bralimans, 
and that traces are found in old zemindari records of a village of the name, 
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singe washed away by the Padma, which lay to the south of the aucient 
villagy of Bijsynagar, in Rajehabl district eight miles eii)| east of Godagadi, 
and nine miles wert af Rampur-Bodliya. He suggeste that Vijaya, chiel of 
Nidrabali, may have been none other than Vijaya Sena, the first King of the 
Sena dynasty, who extended his power widely in Bengal, and the father of 
Ballaly Sena 

The word Varddhana, whicl follows, is explained in the commentary as 
referring to “Dyorapavarddhana"’, ruler of Kausambi, “Dyorapa"” here is, 
pethaps, a corruption, Thename Kausimbi may be preserved in that of the 
modern pargana. Kusumba, in Rajshahi district, where remains of ancient 
huililings have tieen found: 

Lastly, we find Soma, rilur of Paduvanva, which lias not been identified, 
With regard to the names Guna or Viraguns, Sura, and Varddhans, which 
ecur in the above list, it should be mentioned that, in the Deopara thxerip- 
ion, to,which T vhall have to refer tater on, there is a sdramatic passage 
corttalninge a euppored conversation of captive princes kept in confinament 
by Vijays Sena, three of whom are called Vivo, Sura, and Varddbana, 
respectively. Thear may have heen chiele mentioned in thy TXoincarity ax 
supporters of RAmapala, who ware sifterwards conquered by Vijaya Sena. 

‘There is mention of a preliminary expedition ar teconnaisance fed by 
Rimapala’s cousin, Sivaraja, io the course of which he appears to have 
collected information about the state of affairs in Varendri, and coneiliated 
the population by gifts to temples and brahmans. Later on, the maiiy army, 
commanded by Ramapala in pérsov, who was accompanied by bis son 
Rejapala, as well us by Kahniira Deva and Sivaraja, crossed the Ganges on 
a bridge af boats, and fought battle with the Kaivaittas, is which theii 
leader, Bhima, mounted on an elephant, was taken prisomer, He Is sald to 
have been placed in charge of one Vittapala, and treated kindly. Ramapala 
wucconded in capturing the Kaivartta fortress (Damara), which he destroyed, 
but the Kaivartts army rallied agai, doder Bhima’s friend, Hari, and anather 
great battle was fought, in which Hari was killed, and the Kaivarita were 
finally defeated. Bhima also appears to have been killed, or to have 
committed suicide. The result of thi struggle gave Ramapata possession of 
tHe Varendra country. It should be mentioned that the evidence of this 
conquest of Varendri by Ranuapaly fra the Kaivarttas ops not rest on the 
Kémacarita alone, but is, corroborated by the Manahali, grant of Madanapals 
and by the grant, found at Kamauli, near Bonares, of Vaidyadevay the 
minister of Ramapila s successor, Kumarapala, who became ruter of Kamrup. 

Not far from the,place in Hogra, already referred to, which ie keown to 
traitition as ihe site of Bhima’s capital, is a yillage called Kichaka, Iyi 
astride of the great bank named" Bhima’s JAngal”, and the story) goes that 
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the bodies of many people were burnt there wong with tat of the mythical 
chieftain, trom whom the village takes its mune, Rai Saheb Nogendranath 
Basu suggests that the bodies of Bhima and bis followers, killed whon faghting: 
against Ramapala, may baye been cremated here, He alig télls us that, 
after Ramapala's final victory, many of the relations, dependants; aud vassals 
of the defeated Kaivartte King: took refige inthe Jungiea of Kemmup, and 
what is now Kuch Bihar, and that among the Rajbangshie of those regions, 
the tradition of the terror inspired \hy Ramapala still survives, He Is 
confised in local legend, with Paravtediia, and the origin of tales of the 
latter's prowess, which are cnrrent in the villages of Bogra, Rangpur, wid 
Kuch Bihar, may be traced tostories about Remaptla. Not far from the 
traditional site of Bhina's capital, already described, isa village called 
Haripas, possibly after Bhima’s friend and ally Masi 

Having thus recobquered Vanendri, Rainapghs estobliebad 4 pow 
capital, alled after him Ramhysti or Ramapura, and nw lage pict of the 
third canto of the Rainacarits is devote? to the description pf its gloties 
Ia the absence of commentary, the whole description cannot be inter- 
preted with certainty, We learn, however; that the city was huilt tear the 
pontluence of the Ganges and the Katutoya, and that, with the help of 
Hieitennnts named Ssngsadeva, Catteevara, lord of Stikety, and Kshemes- 
vara, Ramepala erected a Jolly statue of Siva, staues of Skanda or 
Kartikeya, the got of war, and Vinayak or Ganesa, anda lolty teniple te 
ibe cleven Rudras, "equal to the place of the Cedi)" also that he establiahent 
many sacred images and eininent lirubirany with their dlsciptes, a» well us 
the great Vihtra of Jagaddala, and within it images of Lokesla (Avalukitese 
vara) ond Matiattara dedicating them to Avaptla Devi, ‘Thus did Ramapola 
concifiate the adbesrrits of difterent sects. Near Ramiivati was a plave of 
pilgrimage named Apurnubbave, snd we ore told that the ey eentained 
many gardeny and great tanks, and mailiet places, jo which was exposed 
marchandise coming from various quarters of the warth, As tothe slie of 
Raraavat} or Ramapura there is doubt. Karateya ly ihe ancient name of 
the Thta tiver—the greatest of the vtccams floming down from the Himalaya 
through Northern Bengal—which reaches the plains a tittle tothe east of 
Darjiling. The Tista now discharges into the Brakmaputra wear Chilmmed 
in Rungpur district: but Jess than 150 years agovas we Know, it diieharged 
into the Ganges. In view of the many changes in the courses of the Tista 
fod the Ganges, the statement that Rawavati lay nearthe confluence of those 
rivers affords no sure indication site, It Was at one time supposed to 
be identical with the Ramauti; whieh'ls piotitioned in some editions of the 
Dharnmnamungala as a place of importanere in Gauda, and with a fiochh 
division of the same same, mentioned inthe Ain-LAkbar, smpposed to be 
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represtintid! now by-a village called Amriti or Ammat] in. Malda district 
Rut Rai Sahel) Napendranath Bosu holds, with gerater probability, that 
Ramayetl, like the more ancient, Pundravarddhiana, was situated: iny that area 
nortli/of tho present town of Bogra, traversed ty the feeble stream now 
called the Karatoya, where so muy remains of antiquity are found. In this 
region, therw ix a tract about cight miles in. length called in Bengali 
© Ramapurar Kanthal", till titely covered with dense jungle, but now 
partly closrod by Santhal cultivators, which contains many targe anil «mall 
jan, anil innumerable remains of beick und stone buildings. Nearly in the 
centr ol tbls tract isan ares of 766, highas, known as maven Rampur 
containing sore calm y be those of Ramapala's patice, and a 
gael Kank kriown wa the Romasagar, ‘To the north nnd xouth of this tract 
ire Indications of abandoned beds of great rivers, Where anoe may lave 
Howed the Karatoya and the Ganges, and of « great trench, or fossey which 
may lye stofended the city on the weal. In the mame region are found what 
ure bellesrd by some to be trices of other foundations of Ramapata. 
‘According 10 local tradition, the temple erected by him to Skanda stood 
Jormerly near the present village of Gokula, onthe hink of the Kuratoya, 
ut the temple and ils site were washed away hy the river. At Mabasthiin 
a fine statue of the sun-goil hay bben found, perhaps appertaining to one ol 
Ramapala's sun-tomples, with tho materials of which a mosque hax been 
Hail on the spot. About thtee miles to. the wostiof Mabastiwn Is a village 
called Chakrampur, where thers ts Stupa, anita the east fit a yery large 
tank now knowns Khetar Dighi may have bern named alter Khetrapata, 
while other tanks Inj the neighbesirhootl, aamed Hetur Dighi and Sangsar 
Dight may commemorate Rémapala's servants, the Lord of Srihetu, and 
Sangeadeva, Same two miles distant tyom Chakrampur there are ruins of 
a templein avillage called Ajakpar, pomaibly after Ajnikapads, oe of the 
leven Rodras, to whom, as the Ramacarita tells us,a temple was erected 
by Ramayaia,, Not for off, Hie village of Bihar is supposed to.mark the site 
of the Jaguddala Vihara established by him. "To the north of this is another 
Village culled Bhasu Bihar, containing & Tofty Stupa, supposed to be the 
plhce where, in the seventh century A.D, te chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
say agreat Vihara, namod by him Po-ShisPo. 

‘About these identifications there is, naturally, room for doubt, but the 
whole of this part of Bogra district Is full of remains of buildings and ancient 
tanks, andit muy very well, like thr Malda district, or the country round 
Delhi, contain sites of several cities tmunded in succession by snvercigas 
of diffetent dynasties, from the Pundravarddbana of the seventh century 
onwards, 

‘The region seems to have been specially associated with the worship 
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of Skanda or Kartikeya, the watgod, and it ir described at length in the 
part of the Skands Parana called Karatoya Mahatmya, oc " Glory of the 
Karatoya," where it is said to shave been adofted and bowitified by 
Parasurama, This- may refer to the restoration of old and erection. of new 
tumples and other ‘monuments by Rantapals, whom, as already mentioned, 
Joca} tradition tae confounded with Parasuriina. ‘The Manahali grant of 
King Madanapala purports to have been issucd from Ramavati The 
Ramacarita contains some rather olscure references ta further conquests by 
Ramapala after he had establistied himsell in Varendti There is a verse 
Which says thit a certain eastern potentate propitiated tar with gills af 
clephants, chariots, and armour Warman) | according to another interpreta- 
Sion the eusters king had the title of Varma Etsowbere It is said that 
Raviiapole conquered Utkela, and restored that country to the Nagavamst 
dynasty, and that Kinsup was conquered by a chief named Mayana on bis 
hehall, 

Tw his later yeart, he appears to have deft the management of Iie Kings 
Yow to his eldest son, Rajyapala, and he ls seid to liave ended his life by 
drowning himself in the Ganges on hearing of the death of hie vacle and 
beuelactor, Mathaua, According to the Thibetan author. TarBnatha, 
Ramapala reigand for 46 years, and this is corzoborated by an inscription on 
an image of the Bodhisattva, Padmapini, recording ite dedication in the 
yand year of Ramapala's reign, Other records are an inscription om an 
image of Tara, now in the Indian Museum, recording its dedication in the 
second, and a manuscript copy of the Astasthasrike Prajaaparamita, dated 
inthe fifteenth yrarof the reign. One of his chief ministers ras Bodhideva, 
son of Yogadeva, who served in the same capacity under Vigrahapaln Il 
und father of Vaidyadeva, the great minister of Ramapsta's son and ausces- 
sor, Kumarapala, 

Ramapala’s eldest son, Rajyapala, seems to have predeceased jim, anil 
Ire wis succeeded by his aceond non. Kiimarapala. ‘This succession is briefly 
teterrnd. to in the Ritmacarita, but the chict authority for Kumarapaln’s reign 
ls the important copper-plite grant of Vaidyuileya, discovered In the village 
of Kamauli near Benares in i862. “This Vaidyadeva, as already mentioned, 
was son of Bodhideva, minister to Ramapala, and grandson of Yoadevs. 
who filled the same post under Vigrshaptila 11, and it is interesting to find 
the office of minister under the Pata Kings hereditary in w family at this 
petiod, as the Badal pillar inscription shows it to have beew, hi the Miara 
family, some thee centuries belore. Vaidyadeva's family would seem to 
have been ousted from office during the briel and troubled reigns of 
Mabipala I and his succestor, Surapila, as they are Bot mentioned in the 
Kamauli grant. It is there stated that the name of Vaidyadeva’s mother 























wis Praiipa Devi, and that she was # lady of great beauty, as well ae moral 
excellence, There is an allusion to a naval victory gained by him to the 
South of Bengal, alter which, it iy said, he was deputed by Kumarapala to 
punish one Timgyadeva, the suiler of an eastern country, who bad become 
disaffected, and whose Cerritory was promised to the minister as bis reward, 
‘The grant is dated from a place called Hanstkanchi and records the gilt ta a 
“Varendra brahman ‘named Somanatha of land in the grama of Vadamandare 
Visaya of Vada, Kamarnpa Mandala, Pragiyotisha Bhakil. From this it may 
he inferred tht Timgya’s country was some part of what is now Assam, 
ind that, after defeating and expelling hit, Vallyadeea ruled that eountey 
“in his place, as a feudatory. chief, under the Pala King, How the geant 
found ite way to Behares we do not know, but it fs likely that the grantoo, 
ar some of his daserivtants, may have inigrated there, and Kept the document 
among the family archives. 
Nolhing ole & known about ihe reign of Kumarapala, We Jearn ftom 
‘the Ratacatita, und also from the Manahali grant, that he was mucceaded 
iy his infant son, Gopala Ill, who appeare to have reigned a very short mr, 
aud to have met his death at the hand of au enemy. 





ff) MONAHAN, 
The 31st July rg20, 


[ Tp be-continuedt)) 
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(Continued) 
Col. Sik RICHARD, CaKWAG Temi BART, C2, ca 


Larter © 
Edmund Bugten (a Richard Katwards 
{0.6 3830) 


Eorren ny 








Hugly 16th August 1673, 
Mr Richard) Edwards 4 


Respected freind 

By the bonrers Geiss aiid Jainndod (\) Uhaye tent your Lace (9)'f.ss, v0 so) 
4 peeve containing of (3) which stands you in 64 rup for which credit my 
account | pray ; Kear from Ballasore ihe Longhoate arrived safe, (4) but no 
shipps arrived the 3d currant. 

[il send | a parcell of China Ware to ilspove [ ol, If you can J dispose 
umongst your Mogull freinds [Illegible ){n which you'le doe mce a Curtesio, 
so have sent them now in wn batket, One dish of each sort, thut if have 
encouregemont from you, shall trouble you with what qaantity you desire, 20 


pray by firet oppertunity advine me their prizes [ of | disp[osal and J oblidge 
Tim that is 





‘Your assured friend to serve you 


EDMD, BUGDEN, 
Paper In very: deara yat 


Sent you in & Basket 
Painted Plates ... 8 fan] 
White plate 
do, litle painted 
lesser sont 
bowles 


4 
: + 

ot 

7 

Cup ‘ 





va 
[Endorsed J 


‘To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant tn { Cassumbacar | 
+ Gowe 14 probably for Ghoaby 4 common Bengali Hindi mame, Jammood ta prabably aka 
‘writer's eerot fer Mammoed (Mahmid), the name of ® Musalman ‘hearer? 
‘& Sane Letter CXIX. 


2 “Covats* jeowada, cublt, nil) appents te he mawnt, 
A. See Letter CXIX, 
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Lerren XXII. 
Edmund Bugden to Rickard Edwards, 
(OC, 3839-) 
Hogly 25th August 73. 
Me Richard Edwards poids cue 

Yours of the 2oth currant received by Mr, Littleton with A Pair of Slippers, 
for which retarne you hearty thankes ; they fit me yery well. 

Thope iow ere this you have received the 2go ru, due from mee of Mr- 
Vincent,(1) and your Laceing (or a Cott, (2) for hear by Mr Littleton the boate 
yas arrived (I'sent it [?] at Molina) (3), At present have not elce to advisn 
With myne and Wifes kinde respects te you. 

f remain 
‘Your Assured friend to command 
EDMD, BUGDEN, 
[ Endorsed} 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In { Cassumbazar | 


Lerren CXXII. 
Edmund Bugden to Richard Edwards. (4) 
(O.C: 3847.) 
Hughly sth gber 1673, 
[Mr Richard ] Edwards 
{Respected fre{ ind] 
Sir 

[Youre] of the ged august received the ad of this month [ ro 
lad... 1. ] and you'le endeavour it's sale The prites of each sort 
here is annexed at the bottom of the letter. 

{have now desired Mr Vincent to pay, you [Re] ago,(5) and Ie send bim 
yach x summe by first oppertunity [..: .-...] is bere, and I dare almost 
Deelfieve is true [nj s6p cos vr oss ye» =1~ )40[2hopz you'le] hold mee excused 
for not enlargeing, but assure your eelfe ¥ am 

‘Your teall freind to command 
EDMD. BUGDEN: (6) 








1 See Letter CXIX. 

2 Ati, Iodlan beditead, Seo,Letter XXIL 
3 AMAIA. 

1b This eter le bly damaged and par of It ie eg, 

§ See Letters CXIX, CXXIL, 

4. Tha let of goods whlch foliows and the endorsement are iingible 


a7 
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Lerrer CXXIV. 
Samuel Heroy te Kichard Edwards. 
(0.0. 98st.) 


Hondiall,* zber 14. 1673. 
Mr R. Edwards 
Respected friend 

T have yours of the 15th past, and by our bont the string you sent me\(1) 
{or which I thanke: you kindly. Pray by this peon,(2) if your podlars death has 
not slayne the Smith too,(3) saad the View and of each the Cost, as | ahall 
hereafter in all things more or lesse to you. 

Course Cloth I thinke I shall not now want, ol semaynex not commeing 
Iwan Lexpected. J have Mr Knipes and J, Wallers. (4) To the former 
Pray say I shall, ax he desires, debit him for gr. 12a, mide good to 
Me Elwes, Account Mr Naylor; (5) to the later that if his pepper had come, 
1 sould have sould it as well as t could for him 


Tam 
Your Assured friead and servant to 
my powe[r) 
SA HERYY 
Sick inthis phice [yo tynves worse then Decca 
{ Badorsed) 


To Me Richard Edwards. 
Mercbant 1 Cassumbuzar 





Pabon Distr about Bo miles N, WW. of Daces, 

1. "Surings for bagxs for my Siippere"”” See Leiter C1Y- 

4 Momonger. See Lattne XXX. 

3 Aw atlurion to the deuth of Rago, tbe Companys pudiir (cashttpes) at Ksimbiakr, Peo 
ifnIC-aesaunl of thy insane und the troubles along tro I sem IMkanice of Sesnibam Saslr, 
‘Temple, & sages 

4, The word ‘iters" ave ob omitted Fora notice of Groree Kaiya, whi atrived.in_ Tain 
‘Aspe 1674, ee inf, Litter CRXXVI, John Waller appatenily came iv Heigs! sithaxt 
the Company's cansent, for In tein later to gi of the aed Diécembar véru ihe Gust mane 
‘enquiry #4 10 how ho got tls and what were hiv eapebllitna Tha andwer appars to have 
een salary, mt by a Iter ofthe Ber Decernbee 1675, he wae “enlartainad wre fm ihe Way.> 
‘flat there is wo further marten of him, wor does his pane appear in aiy tht of ibe Baul sorvante 
See Letter Rood, § 136,36, 

5 Robert Elwes (for whem ere Letter 1.) and Joho Naylor (to be watleed with ue eters fer 
1609, 
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Lerrek CXXV, 
Yohn Smith to Richard Edwards, 
(.0.C. 3860.) 
([Ralasor 27th September 1673) 
[Mr] Richard Edwards “ 
Esteemed freind 

Yours of date 14th August Received 28th do. Thank you for your 
promis to send my things. Pray excuse the that 1 did fot send you 
Bottles Canary. | find shall now have greater occasion for it my Self then 
expected, the ships not ativing. [?Nono are] come here thir yeare, tho’ 
Ten Sailr are on [2 the Coast] and are by order to depart thence oth thin 
month, Jam sorty | cannot Serve you in provideing what you ordered ; had 
the shipps arived, should Readyly have done it. 

Mr Hall is arived (1) with 3 more of the Companys Servants, The 
Compatiy this youre writt noe Cenerall(2) to the Bay, vod froin Fort St. George 
they have omitted to send Coppy of theire letter [illegible]. Wee heare the 
factors fn) Bangall are [* * * *2Mr Herjris(3) is ordered 3d. at the Fort. 

[O} ma binng gid mw idp mru Ws Heamuw plonw ew [Lmd Imi iw 
elnub ix aq Ziorz pi uwkkm elwe Ziw msidp gp, adbp ai plnidel ydoke. O 
bilttibw E, K. witwhpb O: K;-nwaidy Xnia Tmpparm meu mkkinuerslq ech 
mkp, elwr sip! mry plora or op blmbs nnudobe qid (4). 

Suppose long eto iow you have Received your Eurfope] letters with 
youlr] good news (5)- Tspake to Mr Bl illegible) and [iMlegible) you saw 
it It hath bin cracked im the Balle] and mended againe, therefore dare 
not medle with it. 

Mrs Clavell departed this Life the goth Current or thereaboot (6). 





4, Soe Letter CY, 

8) General Jester, 

J Rdward Horrys (Merri: oy Marri lpsted: factor in_ 4662, one of tha Counail 
George, See Diariog wf Stncrushom Manton, at. Toneple, Mri. 

‘4, Tid eipor #8 Qhe ere aa Hat employe in Letters XXXV and CXt, but Sich haw yade 
tyro mistakes. He wriths Tmpparm for Terppran (Putana) and modobe for mpdchw (ndrise) 

The teanitation ol the adore paregraph is M13 am Sorry yom are ootand & 1. mate thie. 
Weksr nid noe words ol may qultig|ta Drceay when gow aboot it, mult ge threegh quick 
nuppare W.C. expects J: riniove {room Paltzna nnd accomdingly wil ag when doth ony thing 
mit shal advive you." 

By E Ly Smith means Rowand Litton who, thooh junkie vw Kumars in manding ky thiee 

years, al fesantly been placed above hmm at Kiulimblhiie, W. C. and J C. stand for Water, 

Thiel Cha a the Companys tar ln Beng, snd Job Charnock ind Pun Pct 

15 What the news ras does uot appar. 

1S This mas Waller Clnvell's rat wife, Prudence See Letter XXXVIE 





on St 
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Pardon my Seldome writeing, it being hard hete to get news of a Cossets (1) 
goeing. 
T Rest 
Your Assured (sie] freind and Servant 
JOHN SMITH 
[Bjallasore Sept. a7th 1673, 
[No endorsement] 





Lerrer CXXVI. 
George White to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3862). 
[George White—additional note. 

Since the publication of Letter XXIV, with which appeared a notice of 
George White, (urther particulars have come to light regarding bie later 
years, expecially ip connection with his voyage to India in the Intecloping 
ship Henry in 1693-95, 

From the Botbay Factory Necoris, preserved at the India Office, t 
appears that White reached Swally Rond in the Henry, commanded by 
Captain Hudson, in January 1694, and immediately set about obiaining 
© cargo, endeavouring to ingratiate himself with the Muhainmadan 
Governor of Surat by dectaring he was sent out by "gentlemen of quallty 
and Eminent Merchants of the Citty of London, and that his Chief Errand” 
Was "to informe himself of the past actions. and. present circumetances of 
the Company in order to an effectual! application of what is amiss." 

Sir John Gayer, the Company's President at Bombay, did all in his 
Powerto oppose the intmuders. He wrote to the Governor stating that the 
Henry was only licensed to. go to Madeira "and to.no other place," and 
that White's claim to enquire into the Company's affairs was “avery high 
Ploce of arroynnce In tonaequence of these representations, a portion 
Of the Henry's treasure, Re 300,000, was seized by the Mughal’ officers 
on behalf of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and White set out for Persia to try 
his fortune there, Losing his passage, he sailed down the Malabar Coast 
to Karwar, where he arrived on ithe agth July. Here he: tcied to obtain a 
cargo of pepper, but was hindered by Jacob Uphil, the Company's Agent, 
and s0 went on to Rajapur to "Carreene” the ship and ‘stop Wer leake.” 

In October 1694 the Heary was again in Swally Rosd and overy 
effort was made by Gayer to induce the Governor “to put a stop" on her 
and +0 detain her until the arrival of the Company's ships from England. 








\ Mibrid, messenger. Seo Letters, V, XXX, XXXM, LXVIL. 
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White himself, venturing to come to Surat, was seized and confined. He 
promised that if be were set free he would "beg pardon for coming out" 
and agree never to return, William Annesley, the Company's President of 
Surat, retorted (on the 6th November) that such a promise was no satis 
faction for the “injuries” he had worked on "the Right Honble. Company 
in England by his Tongue and Pen, by bringing Ship and Cargo of Goods 
hither, abusing, disgracing and Discrediting them: here as at home, Leaving 
ho stone unturned to injure us all, no expedient untryed, tho’ never 0 
ase, false and malicious, and should wee consent after thie he should 
escape scot {rec.” 

On the and December White managed to evade his guard and reach 
his own ship in Swally Road, whence he wrote to the Muhammadan 
Governor making out a case for himself and calling the Company's servants 
“theives and Traitors.” A. strict watch was kept oa the Henry by the 
Company's officials, but the general. opinion was that she was too unsea- 
worthy to make the voyage to England, 

On the rst January 1695 the 7komas artived at Bombay from England, 
bringing news of an “accomodation” between the Company and the 
“Proprietors” of the Henry. Then ensued much correspondence with 
White, who refused to have his ship surveyed. Sir John Gayer endea- 
voured to persuade him to transfer what cargo he had obtained to the 
Thomas, Wat he telused, whereupon a protest was lodged against him 
for risking the property of his employers. Eventually, the Henry salted 
for England on the 21st January 1695 in an “ ill condition.”* 

‘The connection of George White with the New Company from 1698 
to 4704 hag been already noted (ante, Letter XXIV). The next reference 
to hifi that hus been discovered is in 4702/3. In alist of private letters 
Written and received at Bombay at that date is a note of a letter “To Mr 
George White.” 

Seven years later, a Mr George White, Supercargo of the Jahn and 
Elisabeth, who “had been indisposed about 5 or 6 days," died at Bombay 
‘on the agth June, but at present 1 have no grounds for identifying him 
with the subject of this notion. 

See Factory Records, Bombay, vols. 10, tt, 20, 21; Bombay Public 
Proceedings, Range 34%, vol. 3; O.C. 8170] 

Worthy Freind 

{ onely send this to acknowledge the Receipt and Returne you thanks 
for your kind letter of 15 Aprill and to assure you that at my Arivall at Metch- 
epatam, whether Lain suddenly intended, [ will Use all dilligest care in 
the Conserne you have Recommended to mie, and give you a perfect Account 
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by the next conveighance of all Relatcing thereto, when 1 elise hope I shalt 
have tyme more at large to tell you how uweb Tam 
Sir, Your Affectionate Freind and Servant 
GEO: WHITE 
Fort St. George 
Sept. go. 1673. 
[Endorsed] 
To Mr Richard Edwards 


Merchant In Cassumburar 





Lerner CXXVII 
Samuel Hervy to Richard Edwards. 
(0. ©. 3863). 
Decea September 3o. 1673. 
(Mr] Richard Edwards 
Respected friend 

‘To yours of the 22d instant, Yam sorry for the Dutch mews that they here 
Glory in (1) and Vanden hensell (2) told in the Durbar, (3) but they are @ sort 
‘of puppys that [illegible] you'l have a new] Chiele (4) shortly ; the faole lookes 
allready as big as « muddy stinking greasy steor and swells like a bag pipe at 
the thoughts thereof, which in their owne opinions woull! Jast longer then their 
next advices, And now 1 thinke ont, pray send me my Vice, (5) Herewith 
oe your Armletts ; (6) at 15°. Ba. youl make the thing yoe fine, (7) whilst 1 
can't Perswade pego (8) to stand to it. ‘The Divell aid alls in Decoa waters. 

‘A Malmull (9) No, 49, ar, 84,8 Tangeeb (10) No. 2, 8t: toa., 2 Cossaes. 
(11) Sr. 8a. each, of which take yotir Choice and give George (ra) [the] other 


(1). News af the seattoriog Gf ihe Eugith squadron {ondye Paince Rupert anil ine Comme 
DY Ketréea) by the Died lo May 1679, couldnt have reuchod fndli wt she date of this latter, The 
Dats fctire were probably vill plhinliye thease tho senult cl the Until of Snuhwold Bip 
(Set Lanter XCV) which thoy elaine a vietoey, 
2) Peshapy idention) wih the  Sigr. Femail" uf the Disried af Serepmabam Maite od ‘ewipin, 
Hh 240), who ranked ext 10 Henr Varbarg, Chibt of the Duich’tn Bawgal li 16379 
(g} Th Mughal Contt, Dorkdr, t Dacca 
(4) The new " Chiete of the Dutch Factory nt Kalbiinbaiir wie puituly Juidiine Whensy vhs 
Aled there n 1675 ated wos yoccerded by Matthens Berckenbn. Soe Dirinso/ Strevnshiia Matter, wil 
Temple, I. 2876. 
(3) See Letter CXNIV 
(6) By * Armletss" the writer: means béribond, a» ornament forthe 
() By this expreselar Hervy sopme to tmply make an excellent bargain: 
(h) Pertape for Phagt or Pani, the mame of « Hinds trader. 
(9) Mata, rmtlin,, Sew Lettora LXXXI NIV, KEV 
(10) Tanei6, ie wrvalin, Seq Lpttery XV, XX LXKVIE 
(1x) Kbdve, foe muilin. See Leltat Vi, 
(14) Grovgr Peacock: Letter LXXXIV, 








am usually of metal 
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and his fine Kense (1) [illegible]. Besides all Course clath [is] deare here: 
Il pick out some shortly for you of all Sorts, (or T have about 200 peeces by 
me, 
Your Assured loving friend to serve you 
SA: HERVY 
(P.S. illegible} 
[Endacsed) 
‘To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbusar 





Levies CXXVIUI. 
George Peacoeh ta Richard dvwards 


(O.C, 3895). 
Hugly the 14th Noyembor [16731 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Friend 


Lam hartily sorry that 1 could not answer yours off the 10 Joly and 
the other ofthe 20th August, having been Jong very sicke, soe that was. 
forst through weaknessa to keep my hed fora Jong time; but I thanke God 
Lam now prety well recovered, and it was about ; day [s] since that I have 
ventured abroad, 

‘The 240 tups. have paid to Mr Bugden(a),severall months since, which 
ape you have received long. before this, likwise take uotls of the 1} rup. 
for cleaning them you have Cr, (3) The Collobotty (4) have received, whieh 
you advise will not off with you. 

Coper, Tint and Toothnague (5) 1 have upwards of 2000 rps, bot 
‘shall not send any soe. far abroad as to Siddullapoore (6) to vel for Tinne, 
jwhén as Tyan sell here for ready mony at Iru. lesse then you mention its 
worth at that place for tinn#, Therefor shall not trouble you with sny unless 
it will bare a bettor Price 

‘The 2 psire stipers by the former have recelyed, and 2 paire more of 
Mr Littleton, (7) but hey iot-any leit, therefore desire Hat you would send 





i) Kenny: See Letter CXX 

{2} See Letter XM. 

a) Credited mie. Sve Letter CXM, 

(4) Kalisettin, See Letter CX 

[Si Thtennga, vpelter, Sex Letters ©, CVIL 

{@ Sw ad Hagar, ix Raogpor Dintew Bengal, 
(7) See Leiter OI, 
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ine some more, 1 alsoc have sent you 6 paire shoes and 7 paire’slipers 
which youll receive of Mr Marshall, (4) but if you should want more, write 
hefore hand, being as mutch trouble to gete them as you have att Cassumbuzar, 
which is all at present from 
Your assured Loveing Friend to serve you 
GEO: PEACOCKE 
[Enilorsed) 
To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant fq Cassumbuzar 





‘Lerren CXXIX. 
John Smith to Richard Edwards, 
(0. C. 3987). 
ugh ney. «3th 1673/4. 
Mr Richard Edwards eas ai 
Esteemed Freind 

It now Long sineo I heard from you [and] bope ere long in Cassam- 
usar to enquire of you the reason. In the inter{itn) this is to acquaint you 
that I have bought of Mr Bugden » Patarra(2) ol your Ophium for-200 Rulpees 
and] shall at our me[teeting] accompt with you for it, 1 havfe had] small 
ifsjcour[agement] heatherto to teade out of Bengall, yet doe ad[?venture 
once] more, anu have sent this Ophium with other [?goods]. 

Mr Mobun (3) hath Lost half of what I sent hfim] and will not deliver 
the other half without a discharge for the whole, soe that [feare I shall have 
8000 Rupees ly dead till his, or both our arivalls in England, Heres now 
not much goods to bee had. and Little trade stiring of any sort; what is, the 
Dutch keep to them selves, It being their harvest now. 

I refer other things to our meeting and nowe [?rest) 


‘Your Reall Freind [to serve] you 
JOHN [SMITH] 
Pray get made for mee a good Rapier Belt wraught. 
Id. J SMITH 





[Endorsed] 
To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumburar. 





4. For Jobu Marshall yee Letter XXXU, 
3) Hind, pater, Sir. ttre, m vessel, jar, pot, 
3, Rickard Molun, Chief at Mosulipatam 
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Lerren CXNX- 
Thomas Pace to Richard Edwards. 
(0. C. 3935). 


Ballasore fanuury a4 © 1673/4- 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Freind 

Your letter by the Gusla(r) 1 received, and this being the first direct 
conveyance, I layd hold of it to Assure you that 1 Am Really Affected with 
your metancholly, And Could only, On the Account of Sympatby with yoo 
{illd not my temper incline me vo it), be So too, My distemper, Although 
it has [? finished) its more Open and Vyolent Assaults, oven to the hazarding 
‘of my Life, yet will it not leave of Clandestinely [to dijsturb my Ease and 
Quint, I Enjoying At this time Strength of body, but with the Continuance 
of my Looseness. 

1 Could not, ast ould have wished, Come to hugly, yet having here 
goto much the mastery Of my illness, I hope in time the fotall Victory. 

The quarter Cask of Arack Mr Clavell took, be has since Credited me 
for, But t hope you have Received Another by Mr Nayler(2) with the Advice 
‘of ita Content. "I would desire you Suddenly (if possible) to Returne the 
‘Cask, by Reason it] was borrowed. 

{O]! the things you provided for me at Hngly | have received Part of 
the Sugar to the Amoant af about 30 Ser, but [oo] Barly) Sugar | have 
Got Anothnr [Pbslle, [+Jo I whall not need Any this year. Barly, if very 
rood, 1 would desire t or 2 rups. worth, and Also 4 A Conge of Lungees,(4) 
‘finn, A course, not, Silk, for whose procury you may Engage Some One 
at Hugly, I having no One to trouble there About if, Ax Also 3 or 4 breeches 
Strings and aor 3 larget for A Gowne: Ax Also Raough of tht red Sort of 
Curtaine Stuffe with A streit Stripe not Crost,(s) to make A pair of Curteins. 
What of these Are procurable, 1 desire by the first Opportunity, 

1 wish the tmes were so that thete might be An Occasion of A more 
brisk Correspondence. 1 Cannot therefore blame Any neglect of yours it 
Wilting, Since there are not reasons for it Sufficient to Induce any one, 








Gnats, palangulo-dearer. 

John Naylor. See Letter XCIV. 

‘See Latter CUI. 

‘A score of llneloths, 

‘By * erost “Pace means checked stu with the fines orming square 
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However, I [ahJout[d be Exceeding glad to Heare now and then of your 
welfare, and you shall be [s]ure not to have Any failure from 


‘Your Really Obliged freind 
THO: PACE 
Pray Remember me to Mr Knipe: 


[Endarsed} 
To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassambazar. 





Lerrer CXXXL 
Fokn Billingsley ta Richard Edwards. 
(0. C. 3936). 


Ballasore the 28th January 1673/4. 
[Mr Richard) Edwards 
[Esteeme}d Frient 


1 make bould te trouble you with a fine or two, desireing you to advice 
nee how: you dec, atid haw squaires-goe with you,(1) I doubt they are not very 
Plexsing to you because of jour long silence, nor Indeed nether af us has 
aay reason to bee contented tobee soe long in the Countrey and still to 
Lee keept under every fayoured of yhe great onees Pray God send better 
limes that we mey contente our sfel]fes in acing of our friends in old 
England. 

1 must desire you! to doe me the favour as to acquaint mee whether o: 
hoe you yaive any meny (0 my wenches when you were here, for I have 
bina looser of great dh sit, and finding that ove ol my atayes his laid: ou 
Several Rupees | snd when he wus examined, she said that you gaive 
it1o her Ls.all at present, but desire you to udvise me-assoone'ae you can. 

Soe with mine and my wifes reevire presented to you, soe remaine 


Your assured Loving Friend to Serve you 
JOHN BILLINGSLEY 
[Endorsed 
To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuazar 





He Ta preseatiit cm fibeetetny we common in tbe 17th ceri; meaning Phew things ge 
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LETTER CXXXII. 
Fohn Smith to Richard Edwards 
{O.C. 3037). 
Hogly February 1gth - 1673/4. 
Mr Richard Edwards u 
Esteemed Good Freind 
Yours by Mr Reade I received Sunday night, and since haye Received 
the Chest and two dotiars. For your care, thank you. Am sorry I could not 
goe [to] Cassambazar as intended, nor your occasions permitt of your 
coming to Hugly.. Beleive Mr Clavell and I shall be gone fo Ballasore hefore 
your Returve from the Spaw, (1) but hope our Stay will not bee Lang: 
Pray Remember by next to send shakespeere. I shall ad noe more, save 
tender of my Kind Respects, and to tell you that f assuredly am 
Your Reall freind to Serve you 
JOHN SMITH 
[Endorsed] 
‘To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant I[n) Cfassumbuzar] 


LETTER CXXXil. 
Edword Reade to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3041) 
Hugly Febry. asth. 1673/4 
[Mr] Richard Edwards 
[?Honoured and) esteemed friend 
Last night received yours of the rath Current with Ube booke, [and) it 1 
fad [Reert]ainely knowne had bin in your hands, it might bave remained 
roo] but I was affrayd it was lost, being Mr Clavele, only lent me foo. vs se 
My wlife gives you many thanks for your endeavours about the p[illegible}{2) 
and doubts not but if it bee to bee done, you will effect it; and i wer can 
serve you, assure your Selfe ail readiness 





\. The Spay at we are feom the endorsement of Lerer CKXXVI war “Becklesore)"¢ 4, 
Badsereas [a Bicbidie District, aboot 30 mites trom Karimblats, weerr there ira group of hot 
‘gnlphar apriogs The allusions i: the text and im Letter CXXXVIL, ja/rs, ave especially 
nterestiog a+ they are the aly hoown referentes 10 thiy health resoit of the English in Beage! 
athe 17th century. 

12 The illegible passege probably relere to rhe piece of vtutl ordered by Mrs Reade te Letter 
x 
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Idoe intend to send you a quatt of powder Per frst boate and [Pwish] 
you good sport with it. 
With both our kind cexpects to you and to all our (tiends with you, 
Tremaine 
Your friend and Servast 


ED: READE. 
[On reverse) 


not a covet (1) of gold and Silver lace to bee had in ugly; 
if procureable, you shoud not faite of it. 
[Endorsed] 
[To Mj Rickard Edwards 
Merchant fin] Cassumbuzar 


Lerren CXXXIV, 
Gokn Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C, 3042.) 
Hagly Feb: 28th 1673/74 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected freind 
Yonrs 4 carrent, |) received by Mr Reade, tit to this day have not 
sveue that you promised should follow in three or four: days- ‘Suppose you 
approve of my takeing your Ophiam, Pray make hast with belt,(4) I haveing 
now bought [a] horse, and afl tol3) him.and my self is Ready save' that, 
‘Ad I formerly advised you, wee are suddenly gocing to Ballasore, where 
to my power you shall find me 
Your Assured freind Readyly and Really to serve you 
JOHN SMITH 
[Endorsed] 
To Me Richard Edwards 
Merchant {fn Cassamburar.] 


48) 1a modern Eagliat " Not x yard.” 

(a) For Smith's purchase of Edwards's opium and his order for # " Rapioe Bel see Leto 
CXXIX. 

(0) Everything for, 
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Lerrea CXXXV. 
Samuel Hervy to Richard Edwards. 


{@.C. 3933). 


In Dec{ca, 8 March 1673]4. 
[Mr Rijebaré Edwards 
Respected friend 

Tam with yours of the[  ] and 18th past, with the fatter I received 
your Enamell, which I will endeavour to dispose of the best I can, though = 
good part of what [had afore, when f expected payment, was Returnd me 
[aghine (a thing not unusuall here). Ihave my Agents of all sorts and yet 
have not bin able to sell either swords, scarlett(t) or searge but once in 4 
dayes buzzes(a) a fellow and glivjes me hopes. 

Tfotend you some cloth and a Duputts.(3) 11am sorry the Safket4) tyes 
by: soe dofels Mr Clavells of 2 yeares here, but the Dutch brought the Divell 
and all. 

‘Thanks fo[r] your news which will allwayes be welleome, and likewise 
your Vice attempts;(5) wherewith I have the luck at last to he furnished here. 
Jam joing in 3 or 4 dayes to Hundiall.(6) 

Your Assured Reall friend 
SA, HERVY 

[Acconiing to] Your letter I enquired for s Duputta; [there are] soe 
many sorts I know not [which yo]i mfealee. Prey be playn and [say 
whet}her it be for the little one[ .-. ] describe their use to me, [since 
DaJputts and Chuddur(7) differ {though of] same thickness and thinness. 


{Te} Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Casimbazar 
March 3. 





(0) Bradoth. See Letters CIV. CViT. 

3) Basiey 24 oocaples 

{Q) Hind. tape, « plece of cloth of ro breadth (dostlowvidth) a shew 

(4) Semlh, conch-shell, See Letters Ci, CVI and CAVE! 

19) Bnileavoare to obtsio's vice, Seo Letter CXXIV, 

(6) HistiySl. See Letter CXIV. 

(q) Pere chiday (Hind. char), » sheet. The diference betwers phadar asd dopatte appear 
‘te have been thatthe chadar was of 3 single breadth and the dupa of = double breadth, the one 
nt being: necessarily larger than the other, beth reaching from head to foct 
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Lerrex CXXXVI. 
George Knipe to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C- 3945: 


[George Knipe belonged to a family, two menibers of whiek had already 
been connected with the East India Company in the early part of the agth 
century. Edward Knipe was e factor at Surat and Ahmadabad from 1630 to 
1634, then joined Courteen's Association as a merchant and salled in 
Weddell’s Expedition to India and China, 1635-39, again took service uniler 
the E, 1, Co., 1642-48, and finally made a third voyage to India ps part owner 
of the Adeppo Merchant in i655. Richard Knipe was also a servant of the 
E. 1. Co,, and was employed st Pegu, under the orders of the Couneil at Fort 
St. George in 1650 

George Knipe. the subject of this notice, was the son of Edward Knipe 
Chelsea, @ London Merchant, It may be that this Edward Knipe is 
tical with the Company's servant mentioned above and also with the 
Edward Koipe of Ember Court, Thames Ditton, wha died in 1678, but the 
supposition rests on no solid foundation, and the matter must be feft undecided 
until further reseurch brings more evidence to Nght, 

George Knipe was elected writer "for the Coast and Bay” on the ged 
November 1670, his securities being his father and his uncle, Edward Watts) 
also a London Merchant He reached India on the 19th August 1671, and 
was employed at Fort St. George forabouta year. Then le was xent to 
Bengal, and early in +679 wan stationed at Kasimbaeir under Edwards, Uh 
1676, at the date of Streynshan Master's visit of inspection to Bengal, Kaipe 
was at Hogh and was sent by Master to search the Company's sloops for 
runaway Datel) seamen whom the Dutch officials accused the English of 
hartcuring. At thie time Knipe voked 8th “in the Bay,” and in October 
1676 he "sealed new Indentures'' as a Factor, nominating his lather and hie 
uncle securities for £2000. In September 1677 he succeeded Edwards as 
warehousekeeper at Kasimbizar ‘Three months later, on the 27th December, 
ie was “intermarried with Mrs Mary Hollingshead by’Mr Thomas Collins," 
awriter at KisimbaaRs, “according to the forme seit downe in the Booke of 
‘Common Prayer." 

In 1677 and $078 Knipe sprat some time at Rajmahal supervising the 
coining of the Company's bullion at the Mughal mint. In August 1678, after 
hie returi to Kasimbazar, he was taken "very ill of a flux (dysentery) and 

here by disabled for his employment at present.” On the 5th September, the 
Kasimbezar Diary records that "Mr George Knipe being very weak and 
Judgeing the number of his dayes to be near accomplyshed, made his last will 
and testament, In which he made his wile Mrs Mary Knipe, snle Executtix, 
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giving to her 7/16 parts of his estate, ani to his Chifd or Children of which She 
was now bigge 7/16 parts of his estate, and the remains, 2/16 parte of his 
estate, to his daughter Rebecoa Knipe begotten by a former Venter.”” 

On the 6th September 1678, "About g of the Clock in the Evening, 
Mr George Knipe departed this life” On the following day, " Towards the 
Evening," was interred the Corps of Mr Knipe." On the 25th September 
his posthumous son was born, and on the arst October, Mrs Knipe, "being 
very ill, and not finding any remedy here, thought convenient to repaire 10 
Hugly to get Some assistance there, and desired Mr Nailor might accompany 
hher, which was granted ; they departed about 8 of the Clocke at night." The 
change was beneficial, and on the 17th December, Mrs Knipe returned to 
Kanimbarae “having ins measure recovered her health." On the 26th 
February 1679 her son was baptised by the Reverend John Evans. Shortly 
alter, Mary Knipe paid another visit to Hoglt and again returned to 
Kasimbazar on the 27th July, 

tn November 1679 Stteynsham Master, now Agent and Governor at Fort 
St. George, who was a second time inspecting the Beogal Factories, arrived 
at Kasimbazar. In bis Diary, under date the 4th December, is the following 
entry: "The Widdow of Mr George Knipe desiring leave to build a Tomb 
‘over her Husbands corps upon the Banke of the river, it was granted” The 
Tatest feference to Mary Knipe is on the ¥8th December 1679) “The 
weidilow Knipe with her family departed hence [Kasimbazir} this evening io 
order to her repaire to England ; Mrs Naylor went with her to Hugly; upon 
theie desire John Ellis wax permitted to accompany and convoy them to 
Hugty.! 

See Court Book, vol. 37; Sainsbury, Court Minuter ef the B. 1, Con 
1640-1655; O.C. 2200, 2537, 3575; Factory Records, Hugh, vols, ¥ and 4, 
Kasimbasar, vol. 1; Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple; Travels of 
Peter Mundy, 03. Temple, vols Land 1h; P. CC. Wills, 5 Reeve:| 

















Cassunibusar 
le oth. Maveh 1673/4 
Mr Edwards 
Good Friend 
‘This is onely to lett you know that all at honie are well, and onely 
wishing for your comeing home,(1) being very lonely. Mr Cole(a) and 








(i) Tu Kasimbaate, 
{2} Robert Cole, the Compony/s chiel dyer, mhw arvived in. lndis te 1673 and yes euiplayed at 


Ribaobhedt 
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Richard(1) remember their loye to you. Pray present mine to Mr Vincent 
and Mr Naylor,(2) being all at present ftom 
Your true affectionate Friend 
GEO. KNIPE 

Mr Cole, &ca. presents thelr Services to Mr to Mr [sic] Vingent and 
Mr Naylor, 
(Endorsed) 

To Me Richard Edwards 

Merebant in Bucklesore (3), 





Larter CXXXVII, 
George Knipe to Richard Edwards, 
(O.C. 3946, 
Cassumburar le vath. March 1673/4- 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected friend 


Your letter is come to hand, wherein am glad to hare you are arrived at 
Bucklesore(4) and sory that your expectations should be so frustrated, 1 with 
you wish you were at home, where | suppose punch would he more acceptable 
then stinking water; but now you have a time Yo repent for former iniquities. 
1 hope it will doe feats.(s) 

‘Your keg(6), I have received and have taken out of your Esceetore your 
Sauh(7) which T have herewith sent you. T see you are resolved to cutt of 
your hair, which in my mind is'x great deal of pitty. 

As to our sce home, I write you the ro Current, The white ‘Shases(8) 
you write for, I have sent to Nebaulchund(9) for, but am afraed shall not have 
them time enough to send herewith, ‘This is all that of fresh at present from 


Your reall Affectionate friend 
GEO: K{NIPE] 


(1) Richard Moseley, also a dyer in the Cotapany?s service, will be wcticed latee om, 


(a) Matthias Vinceat and John Naylor had evidently mecompaniad Etwards to the =Spow.” 
Soe Letter CXXXI 


(3) Bakreswar, 
(4) See Lemer XXXII 

(8) Work wonders 

(6) OF arrack 

7} Shash, turban, Soe Letter NOVI 

(8) Ae error for" Shuahes," turban-cluths Sex the frst pentcript. 
a) Nebil Chad, some Hinds merchant. 
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Per next opportunity shall send you Shashes. 
id G. K. 
Mr Cole, &oa. remembers their love to you. 
Your Goos hath gott [Pa] yong ones. 
ld. G. K. 
[Pray] remember with the rent my services to Mr Vincent anil 
Mr Nayler. 
[Endorsed] 
Ta Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Bucklesore 





Lerrea CXXXVIIL 
Thomas Pace te Richard Edwards. 


{O.C. 3956). 
Ballasore March 29: 1674 
Me Richard Edwards 
Loveing {reind 

My last by Me Peachee(1) ISuppase you have received, Although T have 
ot As yet had any one from you in Answer, This therefore tp ceintreat 
your procuring and dispe Ceding) those things Tin my I[etter Prequested].(2) 
Only As to the Curtai[n] stuf, [iit] be not yet provided, that the Colour be 
Altogether white. Lunges (if already be not). (3) you may procure So far of 
George Heroa(4) to provide in and. dispeed from Hogly, whom bad { not 
before writt ta you | should have desired to have done it, knowing it might 
have been Some trouble to you, it being not to be done by you without 
‘A proxy. 
“This At present, wishing yoo All bealth and Content, is all: the Packet 
being just making up Caused me to hasten, who Am 

Your reall Affectionate freind 
THO: PACE 
[Endorsed] 
To Mfr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassambazar 





Crp Jeremy Peachey, ster, wh avived in Indi in Jone n6ry- He willbe mtn, Ite on, 
1) See Letter CXXX. 

(gy! Provided" seems to be omitted. 

{al One ofthe Company's pitt tn the Mig River. He willbe wotiend Inter an 


16 
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Lerten CXXXIX, 
Samuel Bultivant to Richard Edwards. 
{0.C. 3961). 


Singee(1) May 7th. 1674 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected Freinil 

It is now some time since have liad any Letter [rom you or sent any to 
you, Being in hopes and expectation of the Retame of my small adventure 
‘on the Petre boates occationed my silence untill now; but they being acrived 
some time since and no newes of any thing for’ mée, occations you the 
trouble of these to desire you to send mee word Per Primo if disposed of or 
yet remaines unsold. 

You'may please to Remember in the letter I sent with it(a) I desired you 
to take the Primo markett, if any reasonable proffitt offerd, aud send ite 
Returne in what you judged most proffitable by the first boates, by reason the 
smonuy Thought the things withall being taken up. at interest (my owne 
guods, I brought with moe Remaining yet unsold on. my:hands), 60 that the 
greatest of my yaines will be eaten up by that, it being now 7 Months’ since 
Tsent it, a long time, and these fellowes bere in Pattana, shabby and’ poor 
Rouges, shamelensly dan mee for the matey; sa that had it not heen for that, 
¥ had: Jong since seen you (having Mr Clavells lleence to caine downe, and 
Indeed being heartily weary of this place ; but now in a Month or 2 more our 
boates with Petre will bee coming downe, and thorctore resolve now to stay 
for them, being unwilling to make @ Particular charge), my resolutions at 
present being not to Returne ix hast to this unfortunate Countrey, God sending 
mee well setled in the worst place in Bengall, I having gained nothing since 
my coming lither save sickness and Vexations; and my troubles are something 
moife}, by reason am forced to stay here on the account of that adventure) 
sent downe. 

Pray favour mee with a line or two Per Primo oportunity. I long to see 


you, untill when, with my due Respects ta Mr Vincent, Mr Marshall, 
Mr E, L., etea, freinds with you, Remaine 


Your reall freind and servant 
‘Sam: BULLYVANT 





(0) Singhiza, See Letters XLV, LXXX11, XCVI: 


(s) The letter alluded to ie not extant. ‘There iso commanication frane Billivent among the 
{India Office Records hetween sath March 1673/3. (See Letter XCV) anid 7h Mey 1674, 
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PS. Pray tell MrE, L,I received both his Letters and wish him much 
joy and happiness of his young daughter,(1) and beg his pardon for not 
writing to hin by this, the Cossid being just going, 


Idem, SB. 
{Endorsed} 
For Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassimbuzar 
Lerren CXL. 
Fohn Smith to Rickard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3964). 
Balasore May 13th. 1674. 

Mr Richard Edwards 
good freind 


Tis a long time since Ihave bad award from you, | know not whether 
want of tine or some misunderstanding Betwixt us may cause it, In this 
pray bee free with mce as f should with you in Like case. 
OLmdw wrung Uwkkm mikiatpb mra ma. taikwwoors Nmnplwn ; ix 
opb blkkwbhw blmbh mudobw lwr erie aq bwhs (2). 
Pray Remember my bett.(3) With tender of my kind respects, 


T rest 
Your assued friend to serve you 
JOHN SMITH 
[Endorsed) 
‘To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Cassumbitfear] 





(hy Bullivant ts congratulating Edward (ltletum on the birth. of Wa elder daughter, Jane 
‘Hugliana. Soe the notice of Littiotan, Letter XXXVI, 

ia) For previoes examples of the cipher emmpluyed by Sailth, woe Letters LAXXV, CXL 
CXRV, The above wmtence adh —M1 have end[eid] my Decca accompta anda proceeding 
farther of is snccesse shall advier when \ksow my teil” This ts a veiled reference to Smith's 
ssttampts to extscnte himself from the charges of fraud broaght againet him white Chlet at Dacca 
See Latter It. 

(a) See Letters CXXIX, CNXXIV. ~ 





[To be continued. 


Che Fesuits on Pequ at He end 
of fe XVIth Century. 


TNANSLAYED PROM THk FRENCH AND ANNOTATED fly THEE 
Rey, A. Sautters, Si J. 


[Page 612.] Of the Kingdom of Pegu, once very prosperous and 
wealthy, and now reduced to a state of extreme 
want and mitery. 
CHAPTER XXIIL. (2) 

THE Kingdom of Pagu which comes nest alter that of Bengal, stretches 
eastwards on the same sea-coast. Some believe it ix the country which’ 
Holy Weit ealls Ophir, (3) from which eve bronght 
lteter im Kinptees to King David and tis ron Solomon great quantities 
Dib tw Beth Wet of gold, precious stones aad a most excellent and 
rare wood called in Hoty Writ Thyine, (4) ont af which were made the railings 


TH) Continuation of =A Missivwary Tour tu emgul in v5" Ch Rengaly Ist & Present, 
Vol XIV, Part tf, Apelefone 1917, Serial No. a8, ep. 47-158 

(a) The next chapter of di Jarra which donls with Malgora ty alo marked XXItt, Sinlinn 
#<:0¢9 o°cut also in the paylanlon aa will bo noted telom, Our traralations are team Me Jarry 
French edn, Vol 1, pp, 61S99. 

fa) a Regent 1; 1 Paraap (Note of de Serricl. The elector are 10 the Catholic 
Latin Bible, As the mame and th nerangeyment. of exfhain busts Wo at ara colnehie with the 
trotestant Veesion, the correypondting pavsnges of the R.V are lntbsait, 7 Rep. g ¥t 0, (terthiy 
Noor Regum cxplis 9 © 10), Lr Ut Kings. g ant 90, coerespand 10. Kings 9 Ali 9014 RV, 
Versey 26—28 of captor g Dieay verson, ran ne flowy “Ant King Soloinon chile a Mex te 
‘Asiongabar, which bs Altath on he share the Rad San fo hu fad a doen. Ak Tum seat Wig 
ecrntty (nthe Meet, sailors that had koawisiye Gf the ma, with the servants of Satomi, And 
‘hey came to Opi, and they brea thance to King Solomon gar unde soot (wenty talants of 
old To Chapter 10, vorme 1) and 19, 9 read "Tha ynvy also of Hisnin, whlch brdnghe gold 
rome Ophir, Weooght fram Ophie great plauiy of thyine:teane nit pevelout stoves, and the hig 
onde of the thyloetvees tho rails of the homeiof the Loed, and of the klng’s hows, 
‘nu htpo for singers there waa ou auch thyine-trees a these broaght aor seus to thie day.” 

1 Paral. ay. prin liber Paeslipoencn caput ag): R. Vo UChtonictew ap. Tk in wtated Ua 
vrecaey 3 And 4 that Davidl gave “of hit owt peopat-goir..uthree thounsinl talents of kl, 
Uf ha gota of Opies” 

4) Thyine wood (xilon thuinen: Hignam thylnum. thie wrtioulata, Desk) This i probebly a 
wrong mebdering of the Hebrow afmuggiw te x parallel prsiage, IT Pace IX, 10, 14 (R, Vo 
Chrotieles 9. 10, 11 we find olgumim instead of almmgrim. Accotding 10 certain commentators, 
the word algum is ove ofhee than the Milabar walewm or malgste which mens nendal- mot 
(Precocerpax Sastsling, Lit The » being fitle aed atthe bepiming of Hsleew moans, wala 
became acum, plural) ulgarim, The form aimur (pluie) stmugcim) would be the rerult of x 
transposition of leters. Vigouroax, Dictionnaire ste ta Midte, Patis, r91, Vol. ¥, col. 1486, J. 
Howings, Dietionnry of the Bite, Vol. p 63 
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auid balustrades of the temple and of the Royal Palace. thers, I know full 
well, opine that it (7.e,, Ophir) is the Kingdom of Soffala, or Manomotapa, of 
which, with God's help, we shall speak In the 3rd book ; still others think it 
is Peru, hecause there ace plenty of gold minos in those parts, But I deom 
more probable what Gaspar Varrerius (1) says in a book he has written on the 
country of Ophir, in which he proves with many arguments that it is the 
Golden Chersoncsus, or rather all the country which extends from Pegu to 
Malacca and the Island of Sumatra, which, as we have stated in the first 
book, wits, according to the opinian of some, formerly connected with the 
mainfand, But 1) will not tarry to discuss the point. 1 shall simply state 
that this region abounds In gold, precious stones, very sweet-sconted and rare 
woods, as sandal and eagle-wood, things which it is very difficult to find 
together [P. 613] to other places, ft hax also come to our knowlodge, by the 
account of a French Pranciscan called Father Bonfer (2), who spent about 
three years there trying to bring thie people to the faith of Christ. that thie 
nation, as far as he could ascertain, derived its origin from some wxilesd Joys, 
who, having been condemned by Solomon to serva fn. thr gold mines which 
he had in Ophir, ultimately peopted all that country. 
‘Moreover, the land is very (urtite and produses plenty of grains and other 
Prtiityantrichaes of tio TOOdstulfs, Tt ix also watered by several rivers, 
PRingtem af Far one of which takes its source in @ lake called 
Cinmay } and before reaching the sex it makeas cireultof one hundred and 
fifty [159] leagues. At certain times and seasons of the year that. river 
‘overflows its banks like the Nile, watering in this way the neighbouring plain 
for at least thirty {a0} leagaes and giving to jt a wonderfal fertility. There 





(a) With the books of releronce at my dinpoeal, I hare teen ural to. \dwatity Gaspar Varrertia. 
G) P, Marcellino, de Civeasa gers the following scxowst of Pather Bosfer, 1 1390, oat 
Father Pietro Bonfor, « Vroochman anda milginue of iminh learning and wanctity, ottenptad to 
‘convert them ia, the Poguani). He wae accompanind by snatbes learoed and venerable Father, 
called Pietro Pascasio, who has left ns un account of that miniton, Father Baotrr, «ino wits & doctor 
of the famnoun Parle Unlrarsity, began try ayplying birmanlt to mastaring the language, history, and 
religion of the country with the hope of sucomding more enaity in converting that people, However, 
‘at the beginning, all his labiure wee ypracticalty fruitiew He then tried to witt ovnt one of the 
nowt famous Talapoina, thinking that, Wf becconlt succeed In drawing Wim ta the faith, he mighs prove 
Gk great hulp shies That mun listonai him willingly anit did sot once) hin mtovration foe 
our Faith, but bn the end, he remained no lens attached to his owns and paw no necenity to change 
ITs Felendabip, however, tester with| the great .virtae which shane in him gainnd for the 
Pathar the yennration of all, So much so thet the King himsetf invited him ooe day to visit « 
Gthlch he wae ermsting In hotiour of Tiddha. The Father, while praising tha material work, 
ceired the opportunity to corimend to him the Chetan celigion, bat as be coulf not watertain any 
tiepe he muide tp his mind to leave the courtey, ani hwving returned t2 the manartery, of Catanor 
he soded thers hla Itf, lexving behind him the reputation of » saint "CU. Storia Univeraale delle 
“Miasiont Francescane, Libeo Vil, Parte tIt, p, 205 
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are besides many other rivers whith abound in fish. Now these water-courses 
as well as the tides afford great facility for traffic. and for conveying from one 
place to another whatever commodities one may desire. 

But the natives have been up to now very ungrateful for so many benefits 

Implity aud eictedaees of Which they have received {rom the liberality of thelr 
dhe habitat: Creator and benefactor. For they not only ascribed 
the honour and worship due to Him to the Pagodas, or to put it more plainly, 
to the Devils, in the fashion of the other Pagans and Iiolaters, but thay were 
addicted to 4 number of sins, specially of lubricity, perpetrating the most 
villainous and Weinous crimes against nature, without the least shame 
of coiifasion. So much so’ that one might apply to that nation what Holy 
Writ says of the tohabitants of Sodom, (1) that they were very wicked ani 
very great sinners before God, It ts no wonder therefore that they have been 
chastised in the way we shall relate hereafter, “They alto held most pernicious 
and dangerous errors which it will br good to sct down here briefly, shat 
Chiistians may know better what gecat toon they have received from God by 
being called to the faith, and that they may thereby be induced to help thowe 
poor henighted prople, at least by praying that He ba pleased! to open 
their eyes. 

So, those among thei who profess to-ho more learned say that’there 
is an Infinite number of worlds which have succeeded one another from 
all eternity, and consequently [P. 614] they hold that there isan infinite 
number of yods: for they Ihelieve that to the change of worlds corresponds. a 
eliange of gals. ‘They say that in the present world there must be five yods, 
four of whom are already dead, (for they do not deem this derogatory to the 
divine nature). The last died about two, thousand and eighty yeurs ago; so 
that they are sow without a god. They expect a new ono after some years, 
and after his death, thy present world will be destroyed by fires then another 
veill appear which will io like manoct have its own special gods. These are 
the fancies on which they pin their faith. They place men ona level wit 
the gods, provided they have been transformed before in all sorts of animals, 
aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial, 

To those who pass from this life to the next, they assig three dwelling. 

places: they call the first ‘Naxac’ which is the 
papetsstetiew that srana’ place of torments; the second ‘Scum! ty Pata. 
afin dood. dise, which they represent somewhat as the Moha- 
medans; the last of all is named by them ‘Niban,’, which means the privation 
of all being, and, to put it in one word, an annihilation of the ‘body as well as 
of the soul, According to them, the souls are for atime detained In the 
(0) Gen. 13. (Nola of dis Farrich “And the men af Sodom were very wicked and vimnay 
‘efere the fate of the Led, Myon measure" Genesis 19.23. 
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two first places and then pass into different bodies as many times as is 
required to be thoroughly’purified and cleansed of their sins; in short, until 
they deserve to be placed in the ‘Nitin,’ that is, reduced to nothingness. 
These and similar beliefs are entertained by the people with such stubborn. 
nies that they think there ts no other true doctrine in the workd except that 
one, and they hold for certain that it is an abominable crime to lend one’s 
‘ears to thoie who preach another law, even. were it sent from heaven, and 
still worse Is it to believe in it andembrice it. ‘Thus it is that the devil is 
wont to surround the darkness of his errors with such a thick cloud of absurd 
opinions and obstinacy that it is imposaible ta east into it the light of rutly 
‘All that we have said is related by the above-mentioned Father Bonfer, 
a French Cordelier, who, having gone to the Indies 
cbtiie, dnves Bet’, and heard of the greatness, wealth, and’ resources 
Bina MMtent fof the Kingdom of Pega, as he was aman of no 
mean learning und virtue, and above all full of zeal 
for the conversion of souls, resolved to do his best to help that nation and 
enlighten them with the light of fyith, Having thersfore set out fram Gon 
for this sole purpose, he went to the town of St. Thomas, where one’ often 
fivds ineans io embark [P, 615] for Pegu. He made there the acquaintance 
of the Vieir of the town, Fr Alphonsus Cyptian(a) of owr Society, and 
made (clends with him, and alio with several other Portuguese, through whom 
he was adinitted an a transport [aavire de charge], which was to take. that 
route; so that, after encountering many dangers, ie came to 4 port of Pegu, 
called Cosmi(3) He stayed there thres years first to learn the language of 
the country and then be able to preach the faith of Jesus Christ to the 
inhabitants of that Kingdom, Having therefore carefully applied himself to 
the study of their langage and of their opinions, the batter to refute them 
and show theic absurdity, he began little by little to expound certain tenets of 





4) Weloce the Rewillun, the Peanéiicaus were guntrally known tw France uniter the name of 
Cordele. ‘The word Wea allusion ta te-eurd war as a cluctare hy the diciplen of St, Franche 
‘of Astia. 

{iy Alonso Cypeiano' min » Spasiard, wot «Portuguese, ab hintwd'by du Jacrie. Barn in v4, 
tre joloel the Society Jesus tn Ruma In sat. Five youre Tate, ia xpite of hls comparativgly 
advanced age, he wet out forthe tadlan Mavens. A(cer #9tkiiig ane your on the Fishery Cosst, be 
res neat to Mylapus, where he died ti 4590 Al leas twa Litces of hin re ail extant. One, written 
freon San ‘Thowil, vin the zr Desember 4549, falatorthe i acyetom of Pe; Antonio Ceiminale; the 
‘ether, wets Un! 1357, wad uddreaend to Se. Lguatins, the founder and ext General of the Jesaits, 
Jue Kincwve seichnd lis deviation, foe tho year before Ne great chia bad gone 10 is reward A 
edter of St Pranola Xuvier to Fe. Cyprian hws haem prsverved in the Mrauments Xaveriams, Ty 1, 
oe Pae7sts CL Sonrnervogely Ju Aibh de Le Cy de Feast, 5, VINE 1372; RM Rividve, 
S.J, Sopplément au" De BackerSomnervogel" and Fess, No. 148, 163; L-Bewey SJ 
‘Apponis wd Calalog. Biss. Madurewsie fre ase 1914, pp 5—Dito fre anne 1983, Pe AK. 

(g) Bassin 
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the Christian religion, giving them to understand that thre was only one God, 
Creator of all things: and explaining to them summarily the chicf articles of 
our holy faith. 

However, although these truths were stated and preached by this good 
Father with great fervour and aeal, they were not 
heard and accepted with corresponding eagerness 
by these Pegusians, Some ridiculed them, others 
despised them, as if they had been triflea or rather old women's tales, 
while some were greatly offended, deeming this doctrine very pernicious and 
dangerous. In short, he found the hearts of the inhibitanty so obstinate 
that lie was unable to obtain anything from them: All he could do was to 
give spiritual help to the Portuguese, and other European Christiaus, who 
were trading In the said Kingdom, by administering to them the word of God 
and the haly Sacranyents, 

As ta tho Pegusians, he saw on the one hand that he was wasting his 
time by preaching to thea, and on the other that he often found himself in 
great danger of being massacred by them; hence, at the request of his (riends, 
but moved especially by the command of Our Lord (who says that, if anywhere 
they refuse to cevvive the preaching af hie Gospel, one must depart from that 
place and ga in quother, shaking the dust off one’s fert fora testimony vl the 
suibbornness of this Inhabitants ant yf the misfortunes that shall befall them), 
he resolved to go thence and retuta to India. This he did abont the year 
1557, and it ia from the memoirs tie left that all the details given above are 
drawn. 

From that time no one; as faras we know, went thither for the saine 
purpose, until the year 1600, as we shall expliin in the supplement to this 
work. However, in 1598, Father Nicholas Pimenta, being Visitor of the 
Houses anil Colleges of the Socinty (P. 616] of Jesus, wished to try and see 
whether there was no meany for some Fathers of the sae Society to obtain 
an entrance into that Kingdom and: scatter. therein the seed of the boty 
Gospel, the more a0 ax the Rew. Father Clute Aquaviva, (1) General of the 

(0) Acquaeiva (Clauie), With Geveral of the Society of Jenus, b October e543) ds Jannary 
1615, He war the sou of Prince Gioraunl Antario Acquaviva, Que uf Au, Jute Abrusal, anal 
the age of twenty-five, whaw high ln favour at the Papal Court, where ba wins Chaerlaiy he 
renpuucad dis brillant peonpacis and watered the Socinty After belig Provinclal bth of Naplax aud 
Teoma, he was elected Genneal of the Society, roth February 1981. Dting hie period of gover 
tent the Society was exposed jy aatay dangecs both teom within and from oitha, bit Acquariyn 
‘dealt with all the dificutien wits such shill prodence, ail yucceat that he la regalia a the 
‘adiisistrator ator St Una, thw Society aver had Hs ordered the schorna of Jesuit studies 
(Ratis Studierum) to be deawe ap unt gave great inpatus to all beances of learning Undor his 
(guidance the Society took au mmporiant part in the great Cathafic revival known, as the esuntee 


Reformation, While Suares, Toletoa, Maldoastay, Bellarmine, Kipalita and others were devoting 
Ahamacive to theological adios and vindicating tho o}f Fate agninat the atace of the reformecy, 
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said Society, bad charged him todoso, Being therefore in Cockia in the 
<s said year, he deputed two Fathers for that mission : 
AE LSSUTASE Rather Balthasar Sequoyra (1) and Father John 
Kingdom ‘Acosta. The former set out at once from Cochin 
and went to the town of St. Thomas, both to secure there more readily a 
hip, and to join his companion then residing in the College of that town. 
But, before starting, He heard very bad news. concerning the miserable aad 
calamitous condition of that kingdom, $9 much so that there was no hope of 
loing there any good. And that one may know better the just jullgmants 
fof God, I shall set down here what was written in 1599 to the Rev, Father 
General, onthe stato of that Kingdom ance so flourishing and wealthy, 
by Father Pimenta, who had it from trustworthy persoas who had been in it 
At the time both of its prosperity und of its adversity, and had seen with 
their own eyes its ruin and destruction. It happened in the following 
manner, 
“The King of Pegu, (2) the fathor of the one who lived in 1599 
Memuostte Aiony of the wesiborn of the race of tho Bramas, wod hence was 
main tnditesteaciion Pee. called Brama. He was the mightiest King that 
ever was in Pegu, for he subjected to. his Empire twelve other Kingdoms, all 
of them near und close to that of Pegu. The first was that of Covelun, 
‘whence they obtain the finest rubies and sapphires ia the Bast; the and, that 


“Seal af Wallanation wank dread fo prech and wpresdl| WK asmong the hesthe. Blewed Rossi’ 
Mhcquaciva, so sper alter orton the crt a AND yh nate nthe antwsid 
aor hich ha leplayed inthe caus of raion, lok 8 mai af Slates tu 1s Fs. Civedoy 
rea be youth bad wiked. to be gant ho the Englch Minion, id ct aftr kis eeclon walt 
Woe dangecos bell of ober, Acro fhe few whs dna his cule wlan vared to ber? We 
wr tak traing in tha heart of Krgfihinen, the ames ul Cnrlont nad Southwell, =the gootie 
Gres haveensind fm in he st he Jen pi otha eye which he evr 
Meet of the whch Society, Iam trues tre riot here ovtalid, Fr. C. Acquaviva found ol 
ee to wlle vaoun ascelul woes which show: Ni wo los siifel io drecg: sole toyrenle 
odes than managing vengons alsin CL Cathie Rncrctontiag Volt, F- Gol 
1S J , Wiest Christian Atvsion tthe Grest Moget 
ii) Festa Bese S,Jolm Appootic ad Catala: Mis Madureasi ry snes 1914, THMarpaly 
Se Jovegh’> Trtutcal School Prem 191da give the ‘pune of a Pe. Baltbacar Serqostint, ho in 
tg wes mation with ae ther Pathe tn tha Calle of Mylaput, where bs was digg. butler 
ST ptecher and confenrr. Somesrogl (i. dee Con. FoonsTome VIL co. |e34h munis 
ther waive wich wight perhape be iletiSel wt thet of tbe pretcher of See Tht oad tat 
erthe Bettuamr Segoe of de fart. Hat 2 @iealty sree from «| diteenes i te Cosson 
ine, Puts ica down 4 GarthéVend Sequtira) ond from the change of "7" sto 
eri Segura: Ascorting Uo the BiH He ln Comp. de Xe Buchan Sequin was st San 
srenerie ho aad died at Bangkok in 1Go7. On Unt other mol ax be lf for Una is to vary 
yore when ‘nme wat opyolated Visto, i at West varprtslng that tx should have aeesad wach 
= 











Inexperlatead missionary to goto Pegs. 
18) Buxeng-Numg c Brangiooes, “CL V.C. Scott O'Connor, Masalay und ether cite of the 
post Bra, Lid, Hotchiaaos B Coy 907, 37 
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of Ava, wherein are many mines of copper, lead, ani silver; the 3rd, that of 
Bican, in which are foand many gold mines; the 4th, that of Tangran, which 
abounds in tead and lac: the 5th, that of Prom, whence is drawn mach lead 
and lac; the 6th that of Jangoma, which abounds in copper, musk, pepper, 
sill cloth, gold and silver, Nearly all these things are also found in other 
Kingdonis which were under the King of Pegu. The 7this that of Lauran, 
in which are such quantities of benzol that whole sbips'ean be londed with 
it; the Rh and oth are the Kingdoms of Truco, whither much merchandise 
is brought from China; the roth and 1tth are those of Cablan, which are eich 
in precious stanes, and are situated between the Kingdoms of Ava and of 
China; [P. 6r7]'t) the rath and last of those that were conquered by the 
King of Pega was that af Sion In that war he led 1,600,000 (dix cens 
soixante mille) (2) fighting men, whom he recruited from among all his 
icine and pooee of tae subjects, taking only one out of ten. That King 
ancl Ring of Pram ruled thirty-six years, and during his reign, 
the Kingdom was so well supplied with food-stuffs that, although they 
should have taken from it a hundred shiploads of rice, it would! not have 
caused any noticeable diminution, or rise in the market. I do not speak of 
the abundance of other goods that were produced in or brought to those 
lands. 1 shall say only that precious stones were so plentiful that, if one had 
wished to spead a large sum of money in buying as many as he could collect 
within a month only, bis supply of money would have failed him sooner than 
the szpuly of precious stones. That Kingdom, once so thriving, so rich and 
sirens wiry ond eatae 0 powertsl, is now fallen in such great misery and 
wily inte stich thas fallen. poverty, that one oan hardly find a single person in 
the whole Kingdom, and when these things were written, which was In 1599, 
the King of Pegu, son and successor of the one mentioned above, was 
reduced to such steaits that only ove farteess was left him, to. which he had 
retired with no more than seven thousands of his subjects, including women 
and children, and they were in such want and destitution that they were 
compelled to eat human flesh not to die of starvation. Things went so far 
that it was sold at the butchers’ stalla, and—what is more horrible—parents 
killed their own children to feed on their flesh, and the children too, when 
they could, did the same ia regard to their parents. In short, the stronger 
anil mote robust among them threw themselves on the weaker, and, cutting 
them to pieces, roasted their limbs, to satisfy their hunger, Nay, if they 
met with some wretches having nothing but skin and bones, they would slay 
Ti) Weongly numbered Gay In the Frosch elition, 
(a) *He cam make in bis Carpe 3 tiltion and » halle of men of warre in cheTfisld againat his 
enemies." Frederick, quoted by V.C. Scott O'Cannor, ap. cit, p 378 Die cent woixente elle 
would give 1,060,000, an unlikely figure. (H. Hosten, 5. J). 
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them notwithstanding and take their lungs and fiver to. serve them as foods 
‘andy that nothing might be fost, they crushed thelr heads and ate the brains. 
The women themselves, unheard-of thing! losing all sense of humanity and 
mad with untolerable hunger, ran the streets with knives in their hands, killed 
weaker persons and ext them to pisces te feed on their flesh, The occasion 
Gf the ruin and desolation of that Kingdom was the following- 

{P, 618] After the death of King Brama, the conqueror of so many 
kingdoms, the empire passed to his son, (1) who lived 
during that great calamity: Two months after 
hn had assumed the government of that great Kingdom, and seated himself 
‘an the Royal tlrane, he came to know thar bis uncle and vassal, the King of 
‘Ava, was preparing to revolt against him, and that forty of the more powerful 
Lords of the Kingdom of Pego, being parties to the conspiracy, were secretly 
lending their help. ‘That young King, having discovered all their intrigues, 
gave orders in apite of the great services they had rendered to his father 
veiw In the conquest of the Kingdom of Sion, for the arrest of thode 
forty. Lords. Not sathifiad: with this, he caused their wives, children. 

ot cn of te King parents, frends, and Kinsmen to be seized, asd 

of Fees ‘with unheard-of ervelty. he had thom shot up in a 
forest, which was surrounded on all sides with thorny shrubs and dry wood, 
Which be forthyith ordered to be set'on fire. Thus, those poor people, the 
Tnnocent as well aq the guilly, were miserably copsumed by the flames ; 
ifany ove eseapod the Fir, he did not escape the sword, for he had placed 
ail around many. soldiers who Kind been commanded to seize all those: who 
svoull come out of the forest and ent them in twain without sparing any 
tne, ‘The Peguslans, having. witnessed: such cruelty, were much allenated 
from their King and obeyed him ouly through 
Diugection 7 Me eabee? — coronutsion and with reluctance, ‘The King a 
‘oceaston to feel it as soon as he went to war against his uncle, the King of 
‘Ava, for his men did not assist him with the same good.will and altection 
‘with which they bad served his father, but only half-heartedly. As he was 
ware of this, and saw of the other-hand that the king of Sioa was. invading 
his countey with a powerful army, he made up his mind to put a speedy 
‘end tothe war. He accordingly offered to fight his uncle in single combat, 
seacdut wih vance onvcondition that they would meet on theie war- 

ae it hae elephants, and that whosoever should win the 
victory over bis rival should also win is kingdom, ‘These conditions 
treingg agreed upoo on either side, they fought desperately, but finally the 
King of Pegu came out victorious; and having taken the lie of his uncle, 


‘Assia of Ute don fatl 





(1) Nanda Boreng. 
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the likewise took his kingdom, Nevertheless he did not on this acroant 
escape the evils threatening him: 
“The King of Sion, seeing that the Kings of Pegi and Ava were at war, 
‘took that opportunity to shake off the Pegusian's 
aie Zim if Sim atte voke, He promplly collected a great and) power- 
‘inne fal army with which he marched to the frontiers 
of hie [P, 619] Kingdom, toa horoagh called Satan, Meanwhile he spread 
the rumour that he was coming like a loyal and faithfat vassal to the roscus 
of his liege-lord, tie King of Pega. When he fisd come to within the 
leagues from the capital of the whole Kingdom, which after the Indian 
custom is called Pegu, (1) he sent a herald to explain to the inhabitants that 
the was coming only to help the King and was sending them this message that 
they might not take alarm. He acted in this way ta deceive them cunningly 
and to pounce upon them whea they: would Teast expect it: for he well knew 
that in the town thete was a goodly garrison and three governors, wit, the 
Prince, or the King's{eldest on, the latter's Governor or Graad Steward, 
and the Superintendent of tha Foreigners, all three. invested with equal 
powers, The King of Pega, having heard of the arrival of the King of Stan, 
was so angry that he immediately despatched ono of bis Captains or Ficld- 
Marshals with an important part of his army, ordering him to'gut hol af the 
Sionese (Sionnois}-and bring bim bound hand and: foot. But, when the 
officer wished to carry out the King’s orders, he was deserted by lils man, 
who, considering the great odds against them, had'no hope of carrying the 
idertaking to'a happy issue, for the King of Sion had come with a mighty 
army. So they withdrew ta their own houses without caring far the commands 
ofthe King or of their captains. On tiearing thiapthe King of Pega hastened, 
az was related above, to put an end to the star he was waging with his uncle 
of Ava, and half beside himself, and ina frenzy of passion, be immediately 
retrared his steps towards Pegu. When he reached the place, he sent an 
ambassy to the King of Sion, asking ‘him ix geutl= and gracious terms to 
‘come and meet him. But the other-replied that he 
had come of his own accord and without being re- 
‘quested to do s0, ta help him against his nomics; yat he had been badly 
reesived by his Captains or Lieutenants, and he could not believe this 
had been done without his commana. From all this he undetstood that his 
Majesty of Pegu was ill-disposed towards him, though on his part he had 
agiven him no cause of offence. Therefore, he entreated: him not to take it 
amiss if he did sot come to pay him his respects, for he had resolved never 
more to appear in his presente; nevertheless, he would pay the tribute and 
Ti) Du Jarre In another part of hip work sayy It lea easton bx Ladin to gle to-tbe capital the 
seame ofthe Kingdom. 
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obey his orders in other respects. For the time being, the King of Pogu did 
not say a word in reply to this'answer, bat two years later, having collected 
[P. 620] an army of mine huadred thousanl [900,000] men, he marched on the 
town of Sion to lay siege to lt. Meanwhile, the Sionese King [le Sionnais] 
catertained him with soft words and kept sending most submissive and 
humble embassies, giving bim to nderstand that he would in-« very short 
tne detiver the city into his hands. He thas held him in suspense for aboat 
three months, for he well knew that, if he could gain. time ill the month of 
Macct, which in that country is the beginning of winter, when the rivers 
overflow their, banks, he would dafeat bis enemy without striking a blow: 
Nor was be disappointed. The King of Pegu, ignorant of the danger of the 
Toode, had encamped tu an immense plain, so that all the country from the 
town of Sion to the fortress of Meragre was covered with an almost countless 
altitude, Now it generally happens in that conntey that ia the beginning 
‘of March, the rivers overflow, alter the fashion of 
Imunaitien af the veers Tie the Nile and flood the whale country around for 
that of te Biles By TG}, Leagnes 0. that one cna neither stay 
here one is nor move backward or forward: This inundation having come 
wHof asudden, tbe King of Pego was so taken by, surprise that fhe did nat 
inom where to turn or what plan to follow. The Sionese, of the over and, 
had prepared a large mutnber of boats and small craft or gondolas, which, 
‘when he. saw that things swere taking a favourable 
reit iet turn, he filled with soldiers and layiched against the 
enemy. ‘The latter; being caught swimaing in that vax! sea, were atnughtered 
‘without difficulty or resistance. Many of those poor Pegusians perished in 
the orater, being cartled away by the violence of the currants many also were 
lain by the sword ; others were male prisoners. [a short, out of that vast 
Tpaltitude of men, hanily seventy thousand [70000] escaped and eves those 
miihdvew to Martavan, having lost theic horses elephants, anil baggage. 
This was the first disaster that befell the King of Page. but it as int the 
that, Taxa second attempt, he twise sent his brother, the Kg of fangoma, 
vt kis own aon with a powerful army against the King of Sion, bat with 
Zalltore disastrous results, “Although, is, those wars is met did great 
Gamage to the enemy by ravaging all the level county, plundering ant burn= 
jing whatever came in their ways yet Gvally they [P. Gat) never retuned home 
ioe it having lost half of thelteflectives; ay, in the last expedition, the son 
atthe King was killed by 2 shot from an arquebuse, 

“The King, being ‘deeply allected by that loss sud ma with rage against 
his enemy, resolved, in order to avenge the death of his son, to take the field 
himself with all the froopehe could muster and utterly ruin the King and 
Kingdom of Sion. With that view, be ordered large supplies of food and 
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ammiunitions to be collected and all the grain he could obtain to be stored in 
his granaties of Martavan, Murmilan, Tava and Tanassarij, which are towns 
in his dominions, When] ke had spent three full years in these. preparations, 
he determined to lead all the Pegusiana to the war. But they, remembering 

the great miseries they had endured in the past, and 
peor WM ihe great losses they had sustained; hated the very 

remémbrance of the war,'s0 that some went to hide 
in forests, others sold themselves as serfs and slaves, and many took the 
habit of Talapoyans {7alapoyans], who are as the Religious among ws, The 
King, on seeing this, sent an uncle of his, named Ximihogo, to make a survey 
of his entire kingdom anidjsearch the publc records, in which all were inscrib- 
ed, according to their state and condition, ordering him to press into the war 
half of those who were fit to carry arms, Ximibogo, having searched the 
whole kingdom and found that, besides those he had taken under his. protec- 
tion and safe keoping, most of those who could bear arms had turned, Talapo- 
yans or were wandering about like vayabonds, reported everything to the 
King, who iésued an edict ordering all who had taken the habit of 
Tulapoyans in those circumstances, to put it aside and return to their former 
state and condition of life. He similarly ordeced bis said uncle to force all 
the young men to go tolihe war. As to the old inen who were unlit, he first 
exiled them to the country of the Bramas; but, after having thought better of 
it, he bartered and exchanged them for horses, that they might be of some 
ise to him in his enterprise. Finally, he ordered all his subjects to be 
branded on the right hand, 40 that they might be found out, if they should 
flee. The Pegusians, sceing their Talapoyans foreibly stripped of their habit, 
which they held as most sacred, their aged and 
decrepit fathers exiled aud exchanged for cattle, 
and themselves shamefully: branded, [P. 622] were 
full of indignation against their Prince and resolved to throw off the yoke of 
their allegiance, The Grst to rise were those of Cosmi, who chose a king 
to govern and defend them, But he of Pegu 
immediately sent one of his captains with many 
armed mén, who phindered and devastated the whole of the fevel country, 
and having collected all the rice and other grains they could find, they had it 
put on troats and cafried to the town of Pegu, together with the finest and 
‘most precious spoils of the kingdom, the rest being burnt and reduced ta 
ashes, They also brought to the King many prisoners of both sexes, whou, 

according to his cruel and batbarous custom, he 
Ther are serely usished. tered to be inclosed in a wood where those poor 
people were burnt and consumed by fire.As for those who had escaped, many 
had hidden themselves in forests, others in the most secret places they could 
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find; but, having no. means of supporting themselves, on account of the 
‘tuinous condition of the country, they were compelled to come ont of their 
hiding-places and surrender themselves to the King’s mercy, who, far from 
Teeling pity and compassion for them) delivered them to the most excrucia- 
ting tortures. After he had thus ruined the kingttom of Cosmi, he turned his 
fury against that of Ava, which had been the beginning and cause of all his 

troubles, He therefore summoned his eldest sony 
ration 4x 4 sytiom he hd entrusted with the, government of that 

kingdom. after he had slain bis uncle in a duel, and 
ordered him to bring over all its inhabitants, irrespective of condition, age 
and sex, that he might make them cultivate the fields of Pega, which was 
already a desert owing to the death or flight of its inhabitants. The Avians 
being thus compelled by the King to leave their country, set out with great 
reluctance for Pegu. No sooner had they arrived there than they fell a prey 
to a contagion called in Indix pustules, (1) because a number of small blisters 
come gut all over the body and cause to the patients such grievous pains 
that they are soon brought to the grave, ‘This disease took such proportions 
among those poor people that 2 great number of them die! in a short time, 
and some, unable to beat the violence af the pain, destroyed themselves by 
throwing themselves into the river, in which thoy were drowned, At this 
juncture, some Pegusians with the help [ P. 623] of 
the Sionese took possedsion of the fortress of Mur- 
miulan, The King of Pegu, being informed of this, immediataly sent troops 
to besiege them, but they defended themselves so bravely that the siege 
lasted for a full year, nor were they driven out of the city ; for the Sionese 
came to their rescue, and falliog unexpectedly oa the besiegers routed them 
all, a great number losing their lives by drowning, others by being put to the 
sword, while many others were made prisoners, ‘That is how the King of 
Pegu lost that country and he of Sion got possession of it, But whit vexed 
him more was the loss of the greatest Lords and bravest Captains he had, who, 
having teen sent to that siege and fearing that, if they returned without 
having achieved the desiced success, the King would put them to death, 
passed over to the Sionesa. The King was highly incensed against those 
Lords, and being unable to tals his revenge ow them, he vented his rage on 
their wives and children, parents and kinsmen, whom he caused to perish in the 
accustomed way withoat letting a single one escape, He therefore left all 
the country stretching from the town of Pegu to Murmulan and Martaam « 
desert, destitute of people both on lund and sen. 


Leas and shege of Mivemulan, 





(0) “Butthe aire not agreting, they brake out in pushes and diseases.” Piinenta, In V. C, 
‘Scott o'Connot, ep, cite’ P. 396-—Thore weer to be question of the smallpox. 
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Now let us see how he Jost the Kingdom of Prom. While the town of 
Murmulan was being besieged, be summoned his 
PRE GL Ft seeonil son whom be had some time before appoint- 
ed Governor of the séid kingdom. That young 
man, thinking that his father had called him to appoint him his successor to 
the Kingdom of Pegu in preference to his elder brother, the Prince of Ava, 
came full of joy, but he was sadly diseppointed. For, as soon as he reached 
the court, his father commanded bim to go to the siege of Murmulan. The 
son, thus thwarted in his calcalations, began to give expression to his anger 
and disappointment, saying that he had not come with the equipment needed 
for an affair of such importance, but thought he had been called for something 
ise. His father too waxed very angry and ordered him first to pay his res- 
pects to his elder brother, and mext to go whither he was'sent, threatening 
him, in case he did not comply, with the weight of his wrath, and telling him 
among other things to remember the fate of his cousin Ximo Cadul, who for 3 
similar offence had, a short time before, been beheaded. Qn hearing this, 
the young prince did not reply a word, but in the evening he retired to the 
ships [P. 62g] (1) which he had brought with him from Prom, ani during the 
night, helped by the tide, he weat home with all those in his suite, When he 
arrived there, he immediately turned against his father and declared war upon 
him. Bot, before we see bow this young man undid himself and lost his 
Kingdom, as usually happens to thase who attempt similar outrages, we must 
treat of what happened in the Kingdom of Pegu, lor from this depends what 
we shall say hereafter. 
‘The King of Sion, being informed by his spies of the wretched condition 
of Pegu, took up arms again and came to lay siege 
EEE Pr ‘eet to its capital, also called Pegu. He came at 
about the harvest time, and the country people 
hastily carried into the town allthe grain and fruit they could gather, while 
the rest was burnt by the King’s order before the arrival of the enemy. So, 
there was the king of Pegu, besieged in his own capital by that King of Sion 
who formerly was his vassal. Such are oftentimes the freaks of fortune ia 
this world, ‘There were then in the town and citadel of Pegu ane hundred, 
and fifty thousand [150,000] men, partly Pegusians, partly Bramains, Canra- 
nese (Canransiz] or Tanguans, There were, besides, some sixty,Portugucse 
and twenty Turks, to defend it. They were well supplied with arms and 
‘specially with artillery :for they had three thousand cannon of partly small, 
partly large calibre. One thousand [1000] were all of cast-iron, and out of 
these one hundred and fifty [rs0] bore the arms of Portugal. The siege 





(2) Wrongly nembers 602 in the Fresch edition: 
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began on the aged of January 1596 and was raised on the 25th March in. the 
ree same year. ‘The cause of this prompt retreat was 
Abie gonoet, emits Me a false rumour: for it was reported to the King of 

Sion as an indubitable fact that the Portuguese were 
invading his Kingdom with great forces, on the side of Camboya. He 
believed this the more easily as he had! heard that the Viceroy Matthias de 
Albuquerque was to. send troops to the rescue of the King of Pegu. Afraid 
therefore of losing his kingdom while attempting to conquer his neighbour's, 
be quickly broke up, and withirew to hiv country. 

When the siege was raised, as there was great dearth of food-stores in 
the town, most of the foreigners, as the Bramains, Tanguans, and others, 
retired to their country, so much so that but yery few people remiined, 
‘and even these could live only oa the provisions that were sent for from the 
kingdom of Tanga. [P. 625] Now, after the foreigners hd left the towa, the 
King of Pegu, fearing tobe besieged again, wrote to hin of Tangu who was 
his vassal, enjoining on him to oullect, as soon as the harvest was over, all 
the grain he could and have it carried to the town af Pegu, and to come 
himself with all his subjects, leaving his wifo-at home with a few soldiers 
to defend the town and citadel. 

The King of Tangu, on receiving that message, replied that he did aot 
Jokelime crema g-v' HETGICIL proper taTeave the town end fort destitute 
ing of Pea. of provisions or to obey his summons with all his 
tenants, but that he would send him hatf of the produce they had collected, 
‘and that-cither himself or his son (one of the two remaining at home) would 
join his service with ball his army. This answer, though very reasonable, 
id not please the King of Pegu, so that he charged him a second time to 
comply with his order, ‘The Tanguan gave the same answer as before, and 
this correspondence went on for some time with the same result. The King 
of Pogu, incensed at this refusal, despatched against him a large number of 
soldiers under the command of four great Lords of his court, with order 
to bring the Tanguan wiling-nilfing and all the provisions they could find 
inhiskingdom. The King of Tangu being warned, put himself on the 

ie stent, te sng'ay Setensive, and Having seized the: four Lords, had 
Tangy, abanitens Kim. them beheaded and got possession of the ships and 
troops they had brought with them His next step was to forbid severely to all 
his subjects to have any dealings whatever with the inbabitants of the town 
of Pegi oF to send food.stufls or other supplies, threatening. with the most 
Severe penalties all who should ot comply, or should go and take part 
fh the defence of that city. This caused such a famine and scarcity of food 
jn the town of Pegu that the inbabitants, having nothing to feed upon, ran 
about the streets at might, and, if they met some one weaker than themselves, 
they would slay him and carry his body into their own house to devour it, 
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When the King saw this, he ordered 2 general 
muster of all the fohabitants, and discovering that 
it was finpossifle to. feed sa many. people, he pat to death seven, thousand 
[7000] Sionese who were there for the defence of the town, ordering that 
the rest should be given a daily-ration. There were then ot more than 
thirty thousand [30,000] persons in the town, counting the men, women and 
children. At this terrible juncture, there happened [P. 626} thing which 
gave the king of Regu. some respite. His second son, who was governing 
The on of te Sing the kingdom of Prom and had risen’ against him, 
vameeriiod th Ms fatter, as has been said, after having been under arms 
during three years, came to better feelings, and repeating of what he had 
done, sent Ambassadors to his father to entreat him to forgive past offences, 
and readmit him to his favour, promising that, if he forgave him and 
allowed him to come, he would bring him {rom Prom fifty thousand [50,000] 
men to defend the town of Pega. On receiving this piece of news, the 
King was overjoyed and showed himself most. willing to receive back his 
son; ie sent him not only a full pardon confirmed by Letters Royal but also 
great gifts and presents. But, as the young prince was preparing to go-and 
meet his father, an old man who had been his tutor and had persuaded him 
to rebel, fearing lest, f he recovered his father's favour, all the punishment 
should fall on him, caused him to be poisoned. However, he was. soon 
punished for his wickedness ; far, as he wished to 
eerrinnrreece: become King, he was opposed by the greatest Lords 
ofthe country, who pat him to death eight days after he had poisoned his 
master. Ina similar way, the other Princes, while fighting among themselves 
for the crown, were-all killed one after another, 30 that every eighth day 
fone of them disappeared from the scene. ‘This civil war caused the loss of 
the fifty thousand [50,000] men whom the King wanted to bring to hie 
father, and of many others, so that hardly fifty [50] persons able to bear arms 
were left, and these were bound two by to of 
IPEENSVORIN than Sp. Derg nal Bedeaghk" bole ie: the town of 
Pegu. Inthat way; the Kingdom of Prom remained quite deserted and 
depopulated, to serve as an abode for wild beasts. As te the Pegusians 
though much reduced by the wars, and the barbarous cruelties of the King, 
they were not yet all dead, for a great number of them had retired to the 
neighbouring Kingdoms. Some 120,000 (six pingts milfe) were said to he 
found in Jangoma, more than twenty thousand [26,000] in Aracan, more than 
‘one hundred thousand in Sion and other neighbouring Kingdoms. But let us 
proceed with the tale of that ilLfated King's disasters. 
While the kingdom of Pegu was in that turmoil, the Talapayans 
mentioned above, greatly irritated against the King [P, 627] both on account 
ofis crucities and of the disgrace they had suffered st his hands) persuaded 
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the king of Jangoma, bis brother, to‘usurp the throne of Pegu, He at 
first excused himself, saying that he was not free to do so, as he had 
promised and sworn to his father, while the latter was still alive, that he 
would never undertake anything against his brother of Pega, who on his 
side had promised ani sworn the sun with re¥ardito the king of Jangoma. 
But the Talipoyans insisted, saying that he would not break his oath provid: 
‘ed that, having deposed his brother he raised him on avahut, ie, a golden 
throne, and caused him to be worshipped asa God by all the people. Thuy 
advised, he finally yielded and overcame his scruples. They’ excogitated 
still unother reason for which the King of Jangoma (%e fangomais) ought to 
be heldias the true and tawful heir of the kingdom of Pegu, and preferred 
to hit who was actually’ jn possession of it, His futher had begotten his 
elder brother when he was still a private man and before becoming King of 
Peg, while he'had been born during his father's reign; besides, his own 
mother was the daughter of the ancient King of Pegu who was’ still alive, 
and was called Naichim, whereas the mother of his brother was not of royal 
blood; Nence, they concluded that the Kingdom belonged to him by right. 
It was said that the king of Jangoma had under him no fewer than three 

hundred and fifty thousand [350,000] men, nay that 





Tha Kin of Peaw betoge 
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eiheKintef Fengatod he could put into the fitda ailionmen, “However 


Ido not find that he made any expedition to 
conquer Pegu or that he went to besiege his brotiier, as did the Kings of 
Tanguand Arracan, who, after the Sionese had withdraws, completed the 
iity of that miserable King ; for, after having held him beleaguered for some 
time, they came to terms onthe following conditions, Thr King of Pegu 

Suoredere tthe Kingof surrendered to him of Tanga (because he was his 
Tanga, brother-in-law, having married one of his sisters) 
‘and confided to him his person, wife and children, his treasures and riches, 
which it is-sald were very great. For some assert that King Brama, his 
father, had caused to be melted in gold three hundred and sixty combalengas 
(which is a kind of vessel in the shape of a gourd, round in formand very 
capacious) each weighing ove hundred and eighty [180] pounds, and of 
massive gold. He had 40 well hidden those vessels that _nghody knew where 
they were, exceptltis Euauchs. On this account, lest-they should betray the 
secret, he put some two hundred [200] of them to death, “always heaping 
cruelties upon eruelties. His father bad [P. 628]' also caused to be melted 
in gold sixty seven [67] statues of his [ols which were adorned with am 
infinite number of precious stones and big pearls. But this did pot prevent 
hhim from falling into the hands of divine justice, who tanded him over, ‘as 
hhas been said, to the King of Tangu together with all his treasures, As to 

‘Splts tabenby the Kine the king of Arracan, he gare him five [5) of those 
of Aerocan. statues adocned with very cdstly jewels, besides 
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five [5] vessels full of precious stones of the first water: He gave lilm 
moreover one of his daughters in marriage and two of his sons as hostages, 
together with the title of King of Pega. Bat, above all, he delivered to him. 
the white Elephant, w hich was esteemed the greatest treasure he had. [tis 
avery powerful beast and much famed throughout the East. The same 
respects are paid to it as to the King, and when it gocs abroad, itis eooduct= 
ed with great pomp and magnificence, From whit has happened to five or 
six kings who have bad it in their possession up to. now, one cannot help 
believing that this beast is bewitched hy the Devil, for all those who have 
The white elephant « hoor adit have met with great disasters and ended 
such famed in the Kat, miserably. The King of Arracan, having got 
possession of those spoils, returned most joyfully to his country in 7599 and 
made a triumphalt entry into his principal town, which is also called 
Arracan, the white Elephant, splendidly caparisound, being. ted before him 
together with brother and two sons of the king of Pegu. But the daughter 
of the latter, who had been given him to wife, thinking that be would plave 
her at his right hand during the triumphal entry into the eapital, was much 
disappointed to see that she was placed onthe left, while the right was 
given to the former Queen, who was bedecked, and so were her Ladies, with 
the finest jewels from Pegu, Out of spite, she refused to join the cortege 
‘of to put on her fine trappings or allow hor Jadies to do so, but she made her 
entry crying and saying that the old Queen was proudly parading with 
fineries which were not her own, for everything she wore belonged to herself, 
However the fate of the King of Pegu, her father, was much worse, for he 
King of Pers is tuin WS sniserably put to death by the King of Tangu, 
mPa Tango who with bis fife took all bis treasures, as we shall 
with God's help relate in'the supplement to this history, Such is the way. 
God knows how to chastise and punish tha great who trust too much to thelr 
power and riches, and who, instead of being the fathers of their subjects, 
‘become cruc! and unbearable tyrants: 
Now the distracted condition of that kingdom was cause that no Father 
ol the Society of Jesus was sent thither, as had been proposed, [P. 629) 
However, a fow years Inter, the Portuguese, having with the leave of the 
King of Arracan to whom the kingdom of Pegu now belonged, bailt u fortress 
on the sea-coast of that kingdom, and also near that fortress a towa where 
several of the ancient Pegusians have retired, two Fathers have been sent 
thither and have begun to preach the Gospel, May God's. infinite goodness 
open the heart of those Barbarians whom he has so severely, though so 
justly, chastised for the enormous sins that were prevalest among them, 
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Hastings Chapel, 1900. 
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She Story of Hastings Chapet, 
Cafcutta. 


FISSTINGS London Mission Chapel ordinarily knayen as Hastings Chapel, 

is the outcome of réligious missionary zeal and enterprise which spread 
to Bengal in the closing years of the 18th, anil the opening years of the sgth 
century, The preaching of Carcy, Marshman and Ward was followed! by the 
erection of several non-conformist chapels in and around Calcutta, and the 
early missionaries of the London Missionary Socity (congregations!) were 
not Joog in. following’ the Jead given by their Baptist brethern in building 
English places of worship. Lal Bazar Baptist chapel (Carey's chapel) isthe 
eldest and was opened for divine worship on January ist 1809, It was 
followed by the Baptist Church in Lower Circular Road in 1819. The Li M.S. 
erected theit Union Chapel in Dhuramtollah the following year. The United 
Free Church of Scotland and the Wesleyan Church are of considerably 
later date. 

To those who drive around the maidan tite low white buildings of Hastings 
Chapel and parsonage ore a familiar sight. Situated at the edge of the 
Ellenborough Course at the Corner of St, George's Gate Row and Clyde 
Row, and ovetlooking Caleutta’s fair maidan, the chapel commands a site as 
pleasing as any church lover could wish for; but it will not be known to 
foany that the present building Is the thied since the idea first took shape, 
chapel’s inception, originally in 1833 in Clyde Row. 

Tt will not be out of place here to point out that the'L, M.S. had for 
some years previous to this been carrying on work amongst the native 
at Kidderpore. The Revd, Samuel Tarwin went theré to reside in 

$822, by which time he had three native churches and as many schools under 
his control. A small pucca chapel, known asthe Kiddorporo Chapel, in 
succession to a bungalow chapel, was opened on February 1, 1825, largely 
through the generosity of John Teil, the tanner, and the records of its 
boundaries show that it lay on the east of what is now the Kidderpore Bridge 
Road, south of Surman's Bridge, os Kidderpore Bridge was then called. 
‘A-service in English was held on Sabbath evenings, but the Cooly Bazar 
Chapel cannot be said to owe its origin in any direct way to this eartisr work. 
The district was called Cooly: Baxar from the fact that the coolies constructing 
the Fort, which took severs! years to build, had their fines there. The 
neighbourhood does not seem to have generally acquired the name of Hastings 
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until ss late as 1850-69, although the Hastings Bridge was bailt in #833 and 
was sp named in honour of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Hastings Chapel owes something of its existence to its parent Union 
Chapel. The Revd. Jas. Hill, one of the first pastors of that church conducted 
waek-night services in 1830 in the Cooly Bazar bungalow of 2 namesake 
Jas, Hill who was emplayed at the Ordnance. We trace tho first activities 
to form a Church to the exertions of George Gogerly who had came ont to the 
inission In 1819 as a master-pridter, was concerned and’ had « thought for the 
wellare of the soldiers. His own words give the best description of the 
difficulties which beset the early missionaries in their s¢lf-appointed task i— 

"The English soldiers in Fort William, generally consisting of two 
regiments were at the time badly off for religious instruction as 
ware the sailoes ; but awing to strict military discipline observed, they: 
were very seldom seen intoxicated in the streets. There was in the 
Fort an Episcopal Church but no regular minister, Occasionally 
one of the Calcutta clergy would on the Sabbath morning hold a 
service but generally, with the exception of an extra parade, no 
difference existed between that and other days of the week." 

Anxious for the spiritual yood of the soldier we presented a memorial 
to the Colonel Commandant, begging permission to hold @ service 
in the evening of the Lord's Day in one of the vacant rooms of the 
barracks This application was peremptorily refused ; but an officer 
of the Commissariat Department offered usa room in his private 
quarters in Cooly Bazar just outvide the Fort where many of the 
soldices before gunfire would be able to attend. ‘This we thankfully 
accepted and every Sunday evening a religious service was held 
there; anda beginning was thus orade of that good work which 
was afterwards carried on in the comparatively new building called 
Hastings Chapel.” 

“Soon after the arrival of Lord William Bentinck as Governor-General 
of India his Lordship kindly granted me an auiience, when | 
‘explained the case and begged that a room once uséd for stores but 
‘ow empty, might be placed at our disposal for religious services 
Haying mentioned that an application had been formerly made to 
the Commandant of the Fort for the use of the room which he had 
‘not been pleased to grant, I stated that our object was non-sectarian, 
but that we were anxious in a small degree to supply the lack of 
service occasioned by the absence of a stated Military Chaplain, 
so that the steady men in the two English regiments might be 
‘enabled to attend, at Jeast one hour on the Sunday on the public 
worship of God.” 
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Hastings Chapel at the time of the Mutiny. 
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» After making a few enquiries hie Lordship told me to call on the 
Colonel Comdt. after three days. In the meantime be would 
communicate with him oa the subject- On the day appointed the 
Colonel received me with the greatest courtesy, He said he should 
be most happy to comply with any suggestion made by the 
Governor-General and stated thst the rooim requiced should be 
immediately fitted up asa temporary place of worship and that we 
might commence ottr sérvices on the following Sunday: This we 
did to a crowded congregation of English soldiees; and these 
services were attended with the most beneficial results and continued 
all the time | remained in India.” 

‘These services appear ta have been conducted later ina rented bungalow 
and afterwards to have Ird the residents to desire to possess a building of 
theit own. In 183% subscriptions were called for to erect a bungalow chapel 
at Cooly Bazar. One list of subscribers appears ia the report of the Bengal 
Ausiliary of the Londo Missionary Society for 1831 and amongst other 
names occur those of the Revd. Jas. Hill, Revd. Chas. Piffard, John Teil, Major 
Powney, J, Kyd, Capt. Sir R. Colquhoun, Bact. Kyd was the founder of the 
bridge and docks which bear his name. Teil was a good friend of the 
missiovaries and a liberal supporter of Union Chapel and the work of the 
L.M,S. at Kidderpore. He presented the land and building of the Kidder- 
pore Chapel to the Benga! Auxiliary in trust for the London}Missionary Society. 
He was the founder of the tannery in Watgung= which still bears his name. 

The Governor-General jas approached on the subject of nnd, and by an 
etder in Council Lord William granted, ia 183a, a piecs of land for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a Chapel for divine worship. The land is 
described as "a1 cottas 3. chattacks or thereabouts." The actual site was 
‘about half way down the present Clyde Row on its north side, where the 
Ordnance Quarters now stand and adjoining the ground now occupied by the 
Tennis Club, The boundaries were described at the time asi— 

“On the Zest by a vacant piece of land belonging to Government. 
On the West by Government shot yard, 
On the Merth by'a range of wood stabling of the barracks of the 
Conductors. 
‘On the South by public road.!" 

The land was granted to five residents of Cooly Bazar who subsequently j 
by deed of gift transferred the property to the Bengal Auxiliary for the 
LM, S, in order, as the deed says, "the better to secure the continuance of 
4 regular supply of ministets for the performance of divine worship. ‘The 
‘names of these five men were—Jas. Cartland, Henry Michel, Robert Norris, 

Fredrick Alexander Cornabé, and Joha Wilson. Cornabé was a Harbour 
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Master of Dutch extraction. One of the oldest resideats of Hastings who 
died a few years ago could recall to mind the aged Harbour Master as he went 
about his duties at the riverside clad in a long tail coat with pockets bulging 
with sweets which he used to distribute to the children of bis day, Cornabé 
lies buried, with several of his descendants, in the military cemetery at 
Bhowanipore. Cartland was at the time a clerk to the Arsenal and some of 
his family have lived at Hastings and Howrah to within the Inst few years, 
Michel was one of the conductors st the Ordance who have from time to time 
supplied members and some workers to the congregation ; Norris was an 
examiner at the Sudder Dewanny Adawlat, the Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of Mofussil Judges, now the Station Hospital; Wilson was, at that 
time, clerk to the Arsenal. The Wilson family still reside and are well-known 
in Hastings. Mr. Alfred J. Wilson his son died not long ago at a ripe old 
age and was all his life connected with the chapel at Hastings. Me. John 
Wilson's grandson, Me, Paul Wilson, is a Member of the Boogal Pilot Service 
and carries on the long connection of his family with the church. 

In the days we are considering Union Chapel was not a ‘dawn-town’ 
Church but the resort of high officials of the time. Lady Bentinck, wile of 
the Governor-General was, it is said, attracted by the preaching of Jas, Hill 
and used frequently to attend the Chapel in Duramtollah, drawing with her 
many of her Court, and in its train many of the military and high civilians of 
the period. Her interest in the work of missions was of no surface nature 
‘and much of the interest taken in the building of the Cooly Bazar Chapel can 
be attributed to the personal interest she and her company of friends took in 
Union Chapel and religious work of that day. It is suggested in Newman's 
Handbook to Calcutta \1892) that Lady Bentinck laid the foundation stone of 
the Cooly Bazar Chapel but confirmation of this is not to. be found in any 
other record. A Mrs. Colonel Cragie, a member of Union, also did much 
towards the erection of the younger Chapel, which was described at the time 
as capable of seating “ not 100 people.” 

‘The first mention of the Chapel asa separate building occurs in the report 
of the Bengal Auxillary for 1833, and from that date services were regularly 
conducted by Missionaries of the L. M.S. who then numbered amongst them 
Hill, Piffard, Joha Adam, G. Christie and Mr, (afterwards Revd) Gronge 
Gogerly. The Revd. Jas. Bradbury of Airedale College was in 1837 appoin- 
ted first minister of the Chapel. He remained five years and was then trans. 
fered to the work of the Mission at Chinsura and subsequently to Berham- 
pore where he remained until his retirement from the field in 1870. Other 
missionaries who have followed in succession as Pastors of the Chapel are 
the Revds. J. H. Parker, Edward Stowow, W. H. Hill, George Mundy, 
William Johnsion, Jas Edward Payne, T. £. Slater, Wm, Joseph Wilkins, 
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Revd. G. Mundy's Grave, Lower Circular Road Cemetery 
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W.B. Philips, A: Paton Begg, several of whom served a second and even a 
third (erm on their return from furlough, or upon a re-distribution of the work 
amongst the members of the Mission, Educational work at the Blowanipore 
Institution, itinerancy in the villages and street preaching in the yernacular 
in the city were amongst other duties which most of the pastors performed in. 
addition to the work of the pastorate, which has seldom throughout the 
history of the Church been a whole-time duty of any one of the Missionaries 

Mr. Parker had not been tong at work when the Congregation began to 
contemplate building a larger Church on the aame site and before the close of 
1845 Rs. 1,300 out of Rs, 3,500 required hadbeen contributed for this purpose 
One list of some of the donators appears in the Bengal Auailiary report for 1847, 
and amongst other ames may be found those of the Reed. Thos. Boas, 
afterwards De. Boar, who appears to have got his name direct from Scripture. 
He was the principal mover in the erection of the L. M. S, Educational Insti- 
tution at Bhowanipore and collected a good deal of the funds for that building 
in Europe as well as in India. Ho took a large share in the building of this 
pucea Chapel in Cooly Bazar and was for many years editor of the Caleutea 
Christian Advocate, His lite, " Memorials of a Missionary Pastor," was written 
by his wife. Another aame Is that of Capt. Boothby who, itis reported, contri- 
tuted a belijof which there is no trace to-day. ‘The Hon, Sic F- Currie, Dr. J. 
Forsyth, A. Grant who io all probability was the Grant of Messrs. Grant and 
Realty the solicitors who undertook the legal affales of the first bungalow 
Chapel. He was a momber of Union, The Herkdotts family, the Hon. F Millet, 
Mes, Robie, who Is buried in the military cometery and whose husband, Lt. 
Rubie of the Ordnanse, was & member of the Chapel Committee for many years. 
Ma}i.Gen, Richards, F. Lowe the architect who designed both this and the 
later building. The Hon. Sir H, W. Seaton Mr, and Mes. J. Tell, G. Udny, Jas, 
Young and many others such as Ryper, Floyd, Tilbury, and Lindeman well 
known in Cooly Bazar in those and later years. 

Whilst the building was in course ol construction in 1846 the congrege- 
tion worshipped in a neighbouring Baptist Bungalow Chapel which was com. 
pleted a year or two before: for the convenience of Baptists for whom Lal 
Bazar was, in those days, at too great adistance. The late Mr, Wenger in 
his “Story of Lal Bazar Baptist Chapel” deals with this chapel which stood 
close to the site now occupied by the house known as Hastings House at the 
Comet of St. George’s Gate and May roads, Mr. Wenger is not quite 
correct in stating “ the building is still in existence and is used as a. private 
residence by others.” The bungalow Chapel was demolished: many years 
‘before the date on which he wrote and it is more than probable that he: con: 
fased the place with the bungalow known at one time as ‘Emerald Bowers 
standing at the corner of Bukery Road and presently occupied by the Scandi 
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avian Missiou. This Chapel was opened on November 2, 1843, Miss 
Gonsalves for many years the oldest member of Lal Bazar told the writer 
& few years before her death that she distinctly remembered being present as 
4 child at the opening, and tater at the opening of the Independent Chapel 
in Clyde Row, 

An account of the opening of Mr. Parker's Chapel appeared ia the 
Calcutta Christian Advocate tor January 9, 1847 and. partof it is given here 
as it is the ouly available record :-— 

"The Chapel recently erected at Cooly Bazar in connection: with the 
L. M, S. was opened on the eveaing of Friday, New years’ Day 
(1847) when a religious nervice was held for the purpose dedica- 
ling the place usa sanctuary for the worship of Christ and for 
supplicating his blessing and the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the Word of Truth which may be there ministered. The Revd, 
1. H. Parker real Psalms 422 and asa and offered up prayer. 
Cowper's hyina was then suing beginning — 


 Jequs where'er Thy people meet 


After which the Revd. T. Bout delivered a discourse fcom Gen, a8 
1o-22—Jacobs vision and vow at Bethel. Another hymn having 
been sung the Revd: J. Mallens concluded the service by prayer." 

“The attendance was exceedingly good, the Chapel was well filled and 
4 great many persons being prasent from Caloutta. A collection 
was made ia ald of the fund for defraying the expenses of the now 
erection; the sum realised on the occasion was most satisfactory 
amounting, we understand, 10 about Rs, 250, On the following 
Sabbath eveding January 3, the usual services wore resumed in 
the new Chapel. A sermon was preached by the minister of the 
place. ...,. The building, which is a-very neat and substantial 
strticture—an ornament to. the neighbourhood fa whigh it stands— 
lus been erected) under the supetintendence of Mri Rowe the 
architect who has liberally promised to. supply the materials and 
superintend the wliole on such terms.as should merely suffice to 
protect hlim fron actual loss, Still we suppose: the entire expese 
cannot be much less than Rs. 4,000, and as thete is a considerable 
portion of this still wanting we trust that those of our friends who 
have not yet contributed to this object will speedily do so, that the 
Chapel will be wholly freed from debt.” 

A word here may not he out of place regarding the peoples amongst 
whom the Chapel seeks to work. Gogerly's services were primarily for the 
soldiers in the Fort and he had to be content’ with a room at Cooly Bazar 
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Because no place could be set aside in Fort William. These services ted to 
Iaymen joining and there is ttle doubs that the visits of the Revd. Js: ill were 
productive of gathering together Christian men fram amongst the workers at | 
the Ordnance and those employed in connection with the shipping of the port. 
Many of the residents are still connected with the Commissariat, the Supply 
and Transport and the Harbour Trast; it is from these people that the 
‘congregation of Hastings has always been drawn, The Earopean population 
of the place has always been of a migratory nature and this has acted adversely 
fou the work and growth of the Church, Little children have been taught in 
the Sunday School for a few years, then comes furlough or transference for 
their parents and Hastings knows them no more, 

During the pastorate of the Revd George Mundy, 1849 to 1853, 0 | 
branch Missionary Society in connection with the Chapel was formed, He 
‘also got the people to interest themselves sufficiently to undertake to. support 
definite work in the villages near Calcutta. In this connection an interesting ‘ 
article appears on page 98 of the Calcutta Christian Advocate for 1850. He 
formed the first Church fellowship of 9 members. The constitution of the 
Church was, and is, Catholic, Christians of different denominations entering , 
into its fellowship. Mr. Mundy was twice married. His first wife Missi Martha 
Cobideo, he mutried at Madras in 1821. She died 3 years later at Chinsura. 
He married again aboot 1830, when on furlough in England. Mrs. Louisa 
‘Mundy died at Chinsura in 1842 and the graves of these two women lic side 
hy side in the old Dutch cemetery there, that of the seeond Mrs, Mundy being 
cemented at the corner 1a the Herklotts family tomb which is a protected 
motiument under the Act; the graves of both Mrs. Martha and Mrs. Louisa 
Mundy are ina state of ruin and it is hoped that the Churches of Union and 
Hastings, of both of which Mr. Mundy was at different periods the pastor, wil 
arrange for thsir restoration before time shall have desteoyed beyond measure 
these evidences of the olden days. Mundy wrote the life-story of Mex, Louisa 
Mundy, who herself engaged freely in Mission work, It is entitled ' Memoirs 
‘of Mes. Louisa Mundy” and was published by Snow in London in 1845, Mundy 
was a considerable wilter on missionary and educational topics and contribu- 
ted many articles to the press ol the day. Me published among other works 
Ghirstianity and Hindooism Contrasted. He died in Calcutta on August 23, 
1853 and is buried io Lower Circular Road cemetery. An oil portrait hangs 
fn the vestey of,Union Chapel but the accompanying likeness is from Coles- 
‘wotthy Grant’s volume of Shetches at the Imperial Library, Tablets to his 
memory are placed in both churches. 

Mr, Storrow retarned again to the pastorate on Mundy's death and held 
tnt his fuslough in the year of the Mutiny. The outstanding features of 
the period covered by his ministry was the removal of the Chapel from Clyde 
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Row to its present site. In #854 Government intimated that they required 
the land for the purpose of building the Ordnance quarters, known as C, 10 
and C. 11, which were subsequently erected in 1857. Government however 
gave in its stead the larger plece abutting on the maidan and compensation to- 
the extent of Rs. 3\900. The transference was carried out in 1855, a large 
part of the existing material being used in the construction of the-new place. 
Mr. Joshua Rowe, Surveyor of Caloutta was again the designer, ‘The building 
is in pure Dorie style, its length was then 85 feet ; Its breadth is 44 fect and 
height 27 feet. During its erection services were carried on temporarily: in 
tents lent by the Arenal and daring the monsoon in the neighbouring Baptist 
Bungalow Chapel. An account of the opening of the Chapel for worship 
appeared in Mr. Storrow’s report for 1855, extracts from which wre here 
included -— 
“At the opening the following services were held, On Thutiday 
evening Sept, 27 a public Prayer Mueting was held: the Revils. We 
H. Hill, E, Storrow and J. Cartland, Esqu, taking part in the service. 
On Friday evening the 28th the Dedication Prayer was offered by 
the pastor Mr, Storrow, after which Dr. Boaz preached from + Cor. 
4-23, On Sunday the zoth, Sermons were preached in the morning 
by the Revd. A, F, Lacroix anil in the evening by the Rovd, A. Leslie 
Minister of the Circular Road Baptist Chapel, On ‘Tuesilay evening 
Oct. and a public meeting was beld. ‘The chair was occupied by the 
Revd. W. H. Hill and addresses were delivered by the Revds. T, 
Smith aud J. Fordyce of the Free Church Missions, by B, E. Undorhill, sq, 
Secretary to the B, M. S, and by the Revds. J. Mullens and'E. Storrow of the 
L.M.S. Atthe close of the meeting Mr, Storcow presented’a handsomely 
‘bound copy of the pictorial Bible to J. tmlay, Esq, in thelname of the church 
and congregation, as a token of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered in the erection of the building: The collections during the services 
amounted to above Rs 500. Above Rs. 2000 are yel required to pay the 
entire cost of the building, which has been Rs, 7.500 exclusive of the 
materials of the old chapel.” 

Another outcome of Mr. Storrow's Ministry was the formation of a 
“House Fund.” Hitherto no missionary had lived in the tiimediate neigh 
hourhoad of the chapel and this undoubtedly interfered with the Pastoral 
work and that of visitation, The period we are uow considleting was naturally 
a suitable time to endeavour to acquire a Minfster’s house but it was not to 
become an accomplished fact until 32 years later. Meanwhile the fund 
steadily grew. Ihave mentioned the bungalow belonging (othe Buptints 
who for some time past had been desirous. of disposing of the property as the 
attendances there did not justify continuance of the services, possibly owing 
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to the proximity of the pacca chapel at Clyde Row, and negotiations were 
entered Into between Mr. Storrow and Baptists for the purchase of the 
bungalow. Mr. Wenger deals fully with this in his “ Story of Lal Bazar 
Baptist Chapel.” Briefly it may be said that in 1858 thebungalow become the 
property of the chapel for the sum of Rs, 1,000. On Mr. Storrow’s departure 
on furlough it was found that his successor was compelled to reside at 
Bhowanipore in proximity to the work of the Institution and the bungalow was 
alterwants sold again without being used, and the proceeds were put to the 
house fund, 

‘The Revd. William Johnston came to the Church in 1860 and in point of 
Jength of service he holds the record; his ministry, with interruptions, extend- 
ing to 12 yenrs and ceasing in 1876. Amongst the marriages he solemnized 
was that, at the private house of Mr. W. P. Aleyander of Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co, at 12 Elysium Row, of General Sir Alfred Gasolec, then a 
major in the Bengal Staff Corps to Alice Jane, daughter of the Rt, Hon, W, E. 
Raxter M, P. Mr. Jobnston published “City Rice and Swamp” an account 
of a missionary’s life and work in Bengal. A photograph of Hastings Chapel 
appears in this book, 

In 5861 Mrs. Mullens died and it will not be out of place, amongst the 
record of so many men, to mention something of this good woman whose 
name is commemorated by a tablet near the choir pews, and placed there at the 
instance of teachers, scholars and friends. Hannah Catherine Mullens was the 
daughter of the gifted Lacroix who had joined the L M.S. from the Net- 
herlands Mission when the Dutch ceded Chinsurah, A king of vernacular 
preachers Lacroix spent all his tong fife in Bengal and was known and 
respected by all denominations, His name has been mentioned before but 
io was never a Pastor of the Cooly Bazar Chapel, although giving much of 
his tireless energy to the Sabbath preaching in English, His life was written 
by his sonin-law, De. Mullens who afterwards became Foreign Secretay to, 
and a Director of, the Board. Mrs, Mullens-was born in Calcutta in 1826 and 
was married in 1845, She was a pioneer with Mrs. Sale of the Baptist 
Mission in Zenana work. Her life-story is ably told by her sister in a chap. 
ter at the conchision of the father's life, She appears to have taken over the 
superintendence of the Sunday School some three years after her marringe 
and to have continued the same until her death. Her youthful son is buried in 
the military cemetery and an infant daughter at Lower Circular Road ceme. 
tery, Another daughter is Lady Spicer. In the Calcutta Mission Adoocate 
for igth November 1352 (page 542) there is a letter about the children 
‘of Hastings which is undoubtedly from her pen, She attributed her conver- 
sion to hearing Sujatali,a B. M. S, evangelist, pray for the children of 
Missionaries, ‘The Moonshi lies close beside her and the grave of her noble 
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father in the cemetery at Lower Circular Road. The following is an extract 
from the Friend of India at the time of her death :— 

“The Apostle of the Zenana Mission has just passed away, and there 
is the more necd that others fill her place, Living we should not 
have mentioned her riame. Dead, the memory of Mrs. Mallens will 
long be fragrant among. those who knew her work of faith and 
Inbour of love. ‘The daughter of the missionary Lacroix, she was 
worthy of ber father. How few of onr readers have oven heard of 
hee; she was a reformer before the reformation. Since her return 
to India she has devoted her life to the Zenana Mission. She had. 
genius as well as the seal of an apostle. Her “ Phulmani and 
Karuna” has been translated from its exquisite Bengall into every 
vernacular of India, and has become to the native Church what the 
" Pilgrim's Progeess" of Bunyan has been to the misses of England. 
Her" What is Christianity" was prepared for educated heathens 
who enquired like Nathaniel, And when taken away after s brief 
thirty hours of intense suffering, she had half Gnished another 
Bengali classic for the instruction of those native ladies whom she 
taught from week to week. Is it so difficult for one English lady 
‘out of every hundred to conquer a vernacular language, and devote 
part of her leisure to sich of the zenanas in her neighbourhood 
as would welcome her visits? This for the rich and schools for the 
poor, and!tndia will yet have a chance amoug the nations.” 

In 1869, during Mr. Slater’s ministry the adjoining school-hall was built 
at a cost of about Rs, 4000; Mr. J. Bartlett of Union generously presented 
the congregation with Government paper to the valué of nearly Rs, 1000, 
towards the expense, and at a public meeting held on Nov. 18, 1869 the hall 
was opened and a debt of Rs, Sto. remaining was cleared off om the day, 

The Revd. War. Joseph Wilkins became pastor in 1875, The house 
fand had grown to Rs, 7000, which. included 1000 from the Director of the 
LMS, being the proceeds of the sale of a house at Chinsira, and it was decided 
ta wait no longer but have the minister's house built and defray the cost by 
special efforts tater. Buildiag was commenced by Messrs, Mackintosh Buen in 
January, 1877, and the place was occapled on December t. The actual cost of 
the building was approximately Rs, 16,000 and the debt incurred was subse- 
quently cleared off a few years. later, During the year the old wooden pulpit 
was removed. and a raised Wooden platform substituted. Two years later the 
aisles were laid with Minton's mosaic tiles and other improvements were 
flected in the appearance of the building. In those days, of course, electricity 
was unknown. The Chapel was lighted with oil and afterwants by gas. 
Hand punkhas were in use, Mr. Wilkin's pastorate extended over 7 years. 
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He wos bonarary secretary of the Caleutta Ausiliary of the British Bible 
Society and largely responsible for the building ‘of the Bible Tract House, 22 
Chowtinghee. He was the author of the standard work * Hindoo Mythology 
Voile and Puranic’ and amongst other books published for the L. M: S's. 
series "Dally Life and Work in India” isa story which tellsin simple language 
for young, people. something of “the daily round the common task!” of a 
missionary’s life. 

‘About this time (1870) it came to the notice of the Bengal Auxiliary that 
of the trustees appointed in 1846, only one was living—Henry Andrews +9, 
te having the power to-do #0 appointed fresh Trustees, Members of the Bengal 
‘Auailiary, by whom'they were nominated: 

The Reva. A. Paton Begg (1886-90) in one of his early reports gives @ 
pleasing description of the neighbourhood as it then was :— 

weThe place in which this Chapel stands strikes one a8 not unilks a once 
‘quiet hamlet that bas woke op to find itself clasped in the arme of 
some spreading metropolis, It presents a strange infxture of 
oral ani eity life; it has long been included within the Municipal 
evits of Caleatta; but by its position it will doubtless retain 
something of ls rural aspect for many 2 year. It nestles in the 
south-west commer of the great maidan or military plain of Calcotta, 
The River Hooghly, fringed with a forest of masts, hems it In 08 
the west, and @ great canal bounds it on the south. {t has one 
oe two broad roads acd many narrow winding lanes. Within it 
are the homes of Some who have retired here to spend the evening 
wf their fife, and who have been incapacitated by long Indian 
career for braving the rigours of the winter of their native clime. 
Hare ave also the homes of many who are still in the whict of 
active lifeon shore or on the deep. Towering high above these 
bodes are extensive "ranges of barracks, peopled with the families 
of the subordinate officers of the Commissariat branch of the Indian 
‘Army Service, and clase by are walled enclosures bristling swith 
the yaried munitions of war. Morning and evening, groups of 
thildren may be seen at play on the edge of the plain, reminding 
fone of the scene of an English village common.” 

No history of the Chapel wauld be complete without some sesount of 
the brass lectern. The copy of the Holy Scriptures in use bears the 





wThis Bible with the lectern was placed in Hastings Chapel in May 
Tio. The lectera and Bible were given by affectionate fiends 
Hee mory of Me. D. F. Longley and Mr. H.R. Hopkins who 
were for some years intimately connected with this church 
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serving on its committer ad holdingithe offices of Secretary and 
‘Treasurer respectively. By a singular eulacedeace these two men, 
who were close friends in life, were not Parted in death, for they 
died within a few weeks of one another in the spting of 4898 
and were both buried at sea. An unanimous desire was 

and ‘carried out that ont memorial should be raised to them 
both.” 

There are many honoured namics of Misiionariés of the Society who, 
although never actually acting as Pastors of the Church, have nevertheless. 
assisted in the work both on the Sabbath days and at other times. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the Revds A. F. Lacroix, Drs. Boaz and Joseph 
Mullens and Revd. J. P. Ashton: A long list could be given of laymen 
and women who have devoted tine and energy to its cause. 

Mention has not been made of the Baptismal font. There is do record 
of its origin but in 1873 2 handsome marble column was presented to the 
Charch and the-font placed upon it! The vestry contains portraits of the 
Revs. Jas. Hill, A. F. Lacroix, Geo. Mundy, Win. Johnston, J. E. Payne, 
Mrs, Mullens and Mr. John Wilson and a Photogravure taken from a 


In different periods a day school has been under the control of the 
Chapel Committee but its’ numbers were never very great owing to the 
Proximity of larger schoals in Calcutta, which the course of time has made 
more accessible for the children. The Church has at times permitted the 
‘ose of the hall for private preparatory education, 
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IN the October-December 1917 number of Bengal : Past & Present® l was 
permitted to contribute a short rote on Sic William Jones and Chittagong, 
and in that note 1 promised at some future date to have something further to 
‘S2y on the origin of the ruin commonly spoken of as Sir Wm. Jones! house. 
In that note I shewed how Sir William and Lady Jones were only visitors 
for a month or two, on one occasion, at Jafferabad, as the place was then 
called; and I in after years the ruin was connected with the name of this 
‘eminent scholar, it was conferred by time in honour to a great personality, 
rather than as any. proof of possession, It is not easy to think that Sir Win. 
Jones could have even contemplated the purchase of this house as he hnd at 
the time a country house at Krishnagar, Nadia, to which he constantly 
ired, 
I have not been able, much to my regret, to pursue to a finality my 
investigations into the history of this interesting ruin and from enquiries 1 
have made I understand that there Is practically no record of the place in the 
archives of the Chittagong Collectorate which would throw light on its origin. 
Sir HJ. S. Cotton in his Memorandum on the Revenue History of Chittagong, 
published in 1880, suys, ‘of the records, In a footnote; "It is curious that 
there iy ho reference whatever to the visit of Sir Wm. Jones who is known 
to have come and lived here for four months in 1785 (1786) and whose name 
if still associated with the ruins of a building on a bill near the station where 
he resided!” 1 feel, however, that the little research 1 have accomplished 
should not go unrecorded for it may assist others at some future date. 

J that part of Chittagong « Colonel is still spoken of, There is, or was, 
the Colonel road and the Colonel hat and some of the old inbabitants stilt 
speak to-day with awe and reverence of the mighty Colonel who ruled the 
and in days gone by, but nobody cam name hie name. 4 cannot do better 
that quote a translation, T received from one who helped me to make local 


ent 








et (the ruin) is called Colonel Sahib's Cottage. Its situated under 
Mousa No. 419 of 39 Pahartali Thana. {1 the last survey this tand 
was declared for Railway Co. 
wfeisa very old cottage. Old men say that {t was built 139 years ago. 
They say at first Colonel Sahib lived in this cottage and ruled this 
cauntry. 


Sc 
= Vol. XV, pp, 5-39 
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"The cottage In which Colonel Sahib lived fairly and freely after 
having spent much more money is become useless and its fairness 
has been obsteacted by recs from all sides, Besides this there are 
market, tank and road for which his name is still familiar and not 
yet abolished. His name will be well remembered for a long 
time.” 

In the map of the Province of Chittagong, season 1815-16 copied in 1824 
aod signed by J. Chenp, Engineer and E, W. Everest, Surveyor-General at 
the time, in the possession of the Survey Office at Wood Street, Calcutta, 
there is marked at the site now occupied by the ruins the words, “ Colonel 
Ka bat." In the map of district Chittagong, season 1835-41 and 1861.66 the 
same spot is marked with the single word " Curnel” and adjoining i# « spot 
marked "Sir William Jones’ house” showing that at that date the ruin had 
acquired his name. 

Who then. was this Colonel? To any one who has read the available 
records of old Chittagong there can be no doubt that it is Ellerker who is 
referred to. Edward Ellerker entered the Bengal Army in ¢764 and was 
gazetted a Captain in April 1769, ‘The same month he married Miss Mary 
Gascoigne (2. P. & P, Marriages in Bengal).* He was in all. probability 
posted then to the command of the military at Chittagong, if he was not 
already stationed there, Mrs. Maty Ellerker died on October 18th 1776 aged 
25 and lier tomb is one of the best preserved ofthe old obelisks in Chittagong 
cemetery. In alist of residents at Chittagong in 1777 prepared by Chief 
Bentley the name of Captain. Ellerker appears at the head of the military. 
He was gazetted n Major in January 1781 and the record of his second 
marriage a year after the death of his fit wife appears in the Calcutta 
Register wnder date November 6th 1782, Wm. Johnson Chaplain, thus— 
“Edward Ellerker a Major In the Hon'ble Company's Military Service 
married Miss Ann Rochford, These persons were martied at Chittagong in 
1777 by a layman in the presence of may witnesses, no clergyman or person 
in Holy Orders being at or near the place.” (8. P, & P. Mastlages fa 
Bengal.}t Sir Henry Cotton in his Memorandum above mentioned says that 
Capt Elierker afterwards Lt.-Col, Elerker, remained in Chittagong til 1786(the 
year of Sir William Jones’ visit which Cotton ascribes incorrectly to 178). 
Every history of Chittagong. and the Hill Tracts has some reference to the 
g00d work done by Ellerker in suppressing the risings of the neighbouring 
lawless tribes. In 177g he subdued the Jaintia Pergunahs, Sie Wm, Jonee 
in one of ‘is lettecs written from the house at Jalferabad refers to Ellerkee's 
absence on a punitive expedition so that Ellerker mast have left later in the 

© Bengal » Past & Prevent, Vol IV; pas. 
+ Ditto, ditto, Vol. Vi, p. 467. 
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‘year, if he left Chittagong for good then, but tam inclined to think Ellerker 
yemained in Chittagong after that, One writer has stated that the Jones 
were guests of Charles Croftes, Chief of Chittagong at the time, but no 
authority is quoted for this statement and it is worth noticing that no mention 
of the presence of his host is wade by Sir William Jones when writiog of 
both, his own daily doings and that of Lady Jones at the house on the hill at 
Jalferabad, as ia.all probability he would have done were they staying under 
the same roof us Croftes. If we attribate this house to anyone but Ellerker 
I do not see how we can explain away the fact that the very neighbourhood 
around came to bear a military title. Ellerker was gazetted a Lt.-Col. in 
May 1786 but may have held the rank for years before as he was in coninand 
‘of the whole district. Tam constrained to attribute this house to Ellerker 
hecause of the evidence of the “Colonel” and 1 am strengthened in this 
view by the fact that he built himself a house on a similar hillock at Pir Pahar 
Monghyr, where he appears to have gone on retirement, An interesting 
account of his later years is given by Twinning in his " Travels in India 100 
years ago 
"Tosday (August 1794) the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Robert Aber- 
croinby) and his party dined with General Ellerker at an elegant 
mansion situated upon the submit of a hill near the river, about 2 
miles from the Fort. ‘The name of Belvedere, given to this 
charming villa, was justly: deserved by the extraordinary beauty 
of its situation, The Ganges, cecaping from the gorge on which 
Monghir stands, assumes the expane of a lake, bearing on its 
northern extremity the picturesque battlements of the Fort and 
Pounded to the west by an amphitheatre of verdant hills. The 
current being thrown on the opposite side by the bastion above- 
mentioned and by the southern angle of the fortress, all boats 
ascending the stream Keep near the woster shore, passing almost 
under General Ellerker’s windows; while the great cotton and 
other boats, coming suddenly into view from behind the fort, and 
borne rapidly across the midile of the bay, impart incessant 
animation to this fine fiver scene, This visit afforded me another 
amusement. ‘The Gtneral’s Lady was a great biedfancier, and 
had here, itwas said, the best private collection of Indian birds. 
Several rooms were nearly fall of them, some in large eages formed 
by enlosing a part of the room, some in portable cages vacying ia 
size and construction, and scarcely tess“curious than their beautiful 
prisoners, Numerous parrots from different parts of India and 
speaking, I suppose, different languages, were upon stands. I saw 
the bulbs) or Indian nightingale, so celebrated in eastern poetry j 

the baya, no less celebrated in eastern romance.” 
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Ellerker was gazetted full Colonel and Major-General in May 1796, and 
died at Bhagalpur in r8o2. 1 had the pleasure to conteibute recently to. 
Bengal: Past & Present a photograph of his tomb at Bhagalpur military, 
cemetery.” 

J feel therefore that I have shown faicly conclusively in this, and my 
former note that the ruin was never built by Sle Wa, Jones, nor did the 
Place ever belong to him, mor was he more than'a passing visitor. 


R. P. Anperson, 





* In this volume, 
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Cleveland's House at Bhagalpur. 








Eferfand and WGSaqafpur. 





1 ENCLOSE a photograph of the house where Auguatis Cleviand lived 
‘when Collector at Bhagalpur during the closing years of the 18h century: 
‘The photograph shows the stone ercoted to his memory, It was sent out 
from England by the Directors of the East India Company and placed in the 
‘compound of the house. “The inscription is as follows— 

‘To the memory of Augustus Clevland” Esq, late Collector ‘of the district 
‘of Bhagalpore and Rajamahall who without bloodshed of the 
terror of authority /employing only the means of conciliation 
(Afidence and benevolence | attempted and accomplished / the 
entire subjection of the tawless and savage inhabitants of the / 
jungle-terry of Rajamahall / iho had long infested tho neighboor~ 
ing lands by their predatory incursions / inspited them with a 
taste for the arts of civilised tife / and attached them to the British 
Government by a conquest over thelr minds / the most permanent 
and as the most rational mode of dominion / the Governor-General 
and Council of Bengal / in honour of bis character and for an 
example to others /have ordered this monumont to be erected | 

He departed this fife on the rgth January 1784 aged 29. 

Lalso send a photograph of 2 corner of the small old: military cametery at 
Bhagalpur. The tallest of the obslisks is the-grave of Major-General 
Edward Ellerker who died at Bhagalpur. He spent nearly all his life in 
Chittagong where he was commandant of the troops. His work took him 
among the hill: tracts of Chittagoog. Heis mentioned: by most writers.on 
Chittagong history and was Major at the time of Sir William Jones’ visit to 
Chittagong. His record taken from Dodwell and Mites’ old Indian Army 
Vist is as follows :— 

Cadet 1764, Bnsiga 1764 Lieut, 1765. Capt. 1769, Major 178r, L.-Col. 

1786, Col. and Maj-Gen, 796, Died Nov, rth 1802 at Bhogal- 





pore. 

His young ‘wile, Mrs, Mary Ellerker, is butied to Chittagong cemetery 
She died in'1776. ‘The tomb is in good state ‘of preservation. 

"The other obelisks shown are-all to the memory of infants the five 
shildren of Sit Fredrick and Lady Hamilton. None of these lofants survived 
jie fist year, They were all buried within, aifew years of etch other and 
about the same time ax Ellérker, Whether the family were related to 
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Ellerker it is not possible to say. ‘This cemetery encloses a walled-in tomb 
containing, it is said, the remains of a British Colonel and his moslem consort. 
There are no inscriptions but tradition has it that the barial of the woman within 
the cemetery was refused and the Colonel knowing that the cemetery would 
have to be enlarged, purchased the piece of ground adjoining and buried the 
woman there. The whole is now enclosed within the burial ground. J 
believe there is actual proof of this story in'the records and all indications 
Point to its probability. Offerings are sti made at the woman's tomb. 


R. P. ANDgRson, 


Memoir on Education of 
Jndtans—l. 


(Continued from page 156, Vol. XVIII.) 





SUPPLEMENT to the foregoing Memoir, containing further pro- 
ceedings of the local Governments in India relative to Native 
Schools in that country, and to the diffusion of science among 
the Natives, to the date of the Zatest records received from India. 

‘THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL. 
Tie GuNeRAL COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN CALCUTTA. 


ATHE Bengal Government early in the year 1825 bad under its considera- 

tion a proposal, founded on a communication from Madras, to encourage 
tearning among, the natives of India by a Regulation directing a preference 
for public employments in the courts of justice, of persons duly cettified to 
be of competent learning, The judges of the Court of Sudder Dewanny ~ 
Adawlut in Bengal, were consulted (r) on this point, and severally recorded 
minutes expresalve of their conviction that the measure would be inefficient, 
Under. these circumstances, the Bengal Government did not deem it 
expedient to pass such a Regulation, but called upon the Judges of the 
provincial, zillah and city courts in selecting pleaders for their respeotive 
courts, to give a preference to those persons who should produce certificates 
of thelr acquirements, and to recommend for such certificates such individuals 
as appeared to them best qualified for the office; which certificates, the 
Committee of General Instruction was empowered and directed to grant, 
‘after due inquiry, in all cases. 

The lettors from the Governor-general in Council to the Court of 
Directors in the Pérsian department, dated the 21st of August, 1829, and in 
the political department, dated the 27th of August, 1830, contain in detail 
the proceedings of the Committee of Public Instruction in the years 1827, 
1828 and 1829, in the arrangement and direction of the several institutions 
which liad been placed under the superintendence of that committee, as 
follows -— 

(CALCUTTA MADRISSA. 

The studies in this college had been confined, in the year 1826, to 

‘Arabic, Mahomedan Law and Mathematics. In the year 1827 the study of 


G) Civil Judicial Consultations, 22 September, 1825, Nox. +420. 
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Mahomedan law was extended, and a medical class instituted ; the Examina 
tions were in Arabic, Logic, Rhetoric, Philosophy, the elements of Euclid 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Medicine, ‘The progress of the students was teported 
to have excended that of the preceding year, Dr. Breton, the Professor of 
Medicine, had been authorized to. obtain asupply of medical tracts, anda 
skeleton had been purchased for the use of the medical class, Orders had 
also been given for translating into Arabic an anatomical work published by 
Mr. John Tytler. An English class had been established, which in the year 
1828, consisted of 42 out of 73, the total number of students then in the 
college, The letter of Atigust 1830, enclosing the report of the year 1829, 
informed the Court that although the Bengal Government wished} to encourage 
the Maliomedans of Caloutta in the acquirement of the English Janguage, it 
had not been thought expedient to resolve as proposed by the committee, 
that a proference in the appointment.of Government Vakeels, and of agents 
with the several Commissioners, should be given ta those who had nequired that 
language. The Committee of Public Instruction were, however, authorised 
to stite that proficiency in the English tanguage would be a ground of 
pestorence where the acquirements of candidates were in other respects 
equal, 

All applications for certificates as law officers were to be accompanied 
by testimonials of good conduct and general proficiency previous to 
examination, 

‘The numbor of stadents examined In January +830 was 85, the number 
of students at that tine in the institution was o9, 

Bewares Counce. 

Th 1826 the studies in this college appear to have been purely national, 
bat pursued with diligence. In 1837 the study of the Hindoa Law was 
introduced j an increased attention’given ta the cultivation of the Sansotit, 
and generally to objects which had a practical value. Grammar was the 
favourite study ; the law clisges well attended; higher proficiency ia the 
Persian exhibited than in any previous year; a local committee for the 
management of thr college formed, and a separate English Schoo! sanctioned 
a¢ an expstimental meisure, at an expense of from 700 to 800 rupecs per 
month, to be charged to the education fund. 

The number of students in the college at Benares, in 1827, was 259, 
inclusive of 93 on the foundation. In the following year the total number 
was 277} of which 249 were Brahmins and the remainder were 18 of the 
Khetry sect, 9 Kaets and 1 Ajerwala, 

At the public examination in March 1830 donations to the college funds 
were made by opulent natives present, amounting to Surat Rs. 1,516 and © 
gold thobur, 
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Acna Coutece. 

In 1826 the studies in this college are reported to have been most 
successful in the Arabic and Persian. In Sanserit and Hindoo advance was 
retarded through the want of books. In 1827 considerable progress was made 
in the latter language, to which more attention was pald. The study of the 
Elements of Geography, of Astranomy and of Mathematics, according to the 
European system, was introduced this year. {n 1828 the committee reported, 
that through the aval and judgment displayed by the superintendent, 
Dr; Duncan, the scate of proficiency at the institution was considerably raised. 
Alter same discussion the propriety of forming an English class was 
determined on and the measure adopted; although it was then under 
‘consideration to establish a separate college for English at Delhi (q, 01), and 
to unite influential natives with Europeans in the management of it. 

In 1829 the committee way authorized to draw upon the treasury at Agra 
to the amount of Rs. 42,501-15-9. for the erection of a collage at Agra, 

“The number of students In this college *— 





In 1826 was “is on UIT 
1837 . ato 
829 ee 203 
of whom 73 received stipendiaty allowances, 


Deut Couuece. 

‘The reports state that in the year 1826, the studies in this institution were 
confined to the Persian and Arabic languages, to Mahomedan Law, and the 
Elements of Eaclid; but the progress of the justitution was considered to have 
been very satisfactory, and additional means were placed at its disposal ; 
particularly a donation by Nawaub Islamaid-ood-Dowlah, late Minister of the 
King of Oude, of Rs. 1,70,000; which donation it was intended to namamemo- 
rate by a matble tablet, to be placed in the college. In the. year 1827, the 
study of Astronomy, and the Mathematics, oo European Principles, was 
fatroduced, ‘The progress made in the several studies during the years 1828 
‘and 1829, is stated to have been satisfactory. It was resolved to obtain the 
‘assistance of influential natives at the periodical examinations of the students, 
and to form » separate English College; from which, with the several 
economical arrangements determined upon, particularly the discourayement 
of stipendiary grants to the students, the greatest benelits were expected. 

fo 1827, the greatest number of students was 204, in 1828, 199 ; and in 
1829, it was 132, making a reduction of 47 from the precading year, 

Dans Instrrunion. 
‘This establishment has been since founded by. the appoiatment of 
teachers) provision of elementary books, and the assembling together of 68 


pupils. 











26 
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Chncurta: SaNscRIT COLLEGE bd 


The reports state that, in 1826, the attention of the students in this 
college was directed! to the study of the Sanscrit, and of Hindoo Law, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, In 1827, the acquirements of the students in the 
Sanserit Language and Literature, had reached a point Of excellence which 
had never before been attained under the nitive system of education; some 
of the students had gone through a complete course of arithmetic, and had 
commenced algebra, and a medical and English class had been formed. The 
repoit of 1828 states, that the progress of the students in the English 
language had been satisfactory, as liad been that of the medical clusses in 
the study of medicine and anatomy j and particularly that the students had 
earned to handle human bones without apparent repugnance, and had assisted 
in the dissection of other animals. 

‘The report of the examination of the students in (829, submits a list 
ot prizes entirely of books, propored to be presented to 62 students out of 
137; the number of those attached to the college, Rupees 300 per month have 
been assigned for the establishment of an hospital in the vicinity of the 
college. 

ln December 1823, Ranmmohun Roy addressed the Governor-general 
in the name of bis countrymen, expressing an opinion averse Lo the supposed 
object of the British Government, in the foundation of thir college in Calcutta, 
which he considered a9 calculated only to perpetrate a species of literature, 
which was, in his judgment, and that of those whom he represented, stterly 
worthless, and recommending instead thereof the employment of Europeans 
of character to instruct the natives of Jndia in mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, anatomy, and: those other useful sciences, which the nations of 
Europe had’ carried toa pitch of perfection that hai! raised them above the 
inhabitanta of othee parts of the world. 

Rammohua Roy particularly adverted to that period: in the history of 
Great Britsia, when Lord Bacon is considered as having by his writings set 
aside the legendary lore of the dark ages, and introduced true science in its 
state, 

The Bengal Goverament regarded this letter as haying been penned 
under @ somewhat erroneous impression respecting the views of Government 
in the establishment of the Sanscrit College, but forwarded the letter to the 
Committee of Public Instruction for their information. 

On this subject, the despateli In the Territorial Departinent, dated a8th 
February 1824, contains observations by thé Court of Directors as follows :— 

“With respect to the sciences itis worse than a waste of time to 

employ persons either to teach or to learn them on the state in, 
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which they are found in the oriental books, As far as any 
historical documents may be found in the oriental languages, what 
is desirable is, that they should be translated, and this it is evident 
‘will best be accomplished by Europeans who have acquired the 
requisite knowledge. Beyond. these branches, what remains in 
oriental literature in poetry, but it never has been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry, nor is 
it certain that this would be. the most effectual expeditat for the 
attainment of the end. 

itn the time, we wish you to be fully apprized of our seal for the 
progress, and improvement of education among the natives of India, 
and of our willingness to make considerable sacrifices to that 
important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to ws. But we apprehend that the plam of the instita. 
tions to the improvement of which our attention ix now directed, 
was originally and fandamentally erroneous. “The great end should 
not have been to teach Hindoo tearning, or Mubomedan learning, 
but wieful learning. No. doubt in teaching uscful learning to the 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo Media or Mahomedan Media, aa 
far as they were found. moat effectual, would have been propor to 
be employed, and Hindvo and Mahomedan projudices would have 
fieeded to be consulted, while every thing which was useful in 
Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have been. proper to 
retain; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in 
introdicing under these reservations a system of instruction from 
which great advantage might have been derived. In professing 
fon the other hand to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mete Hindoo or mere Mahomedan fiterature, you bound 
yourselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a. little 
of what was purely mischiewous, and a small remainder indeed fn 
which utility was in any way concerned. 

«We think that you have taken upon the whole 4 rational view of what 
is best ta be done, In the institutions which exist on a particular 
footing, alterations should not be itroduced more. rapidly than a 
Sue regard to existing interests and feelings wil dictate, at the 
‘came tinve, that incessant endeavours should, he ased to supersede 
‘shat is useless or worse in the prestnt course of study, by what 
your better kaowledge will recommend. 

su the new college which is to be Instituted, and which we think you 
have acted judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead of Nuddea and 
Tichoot, as originally sanctioned, it will be much further im your 
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power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to consult 
the principle of utility in the course of stay which you may 
prescribe. Trusting that the proper degree of attention will -be 
given to this important object, we desire that an account of the 
plan which you approve may be transmitted tous and thst an 
opportunity of communicating to you our sentiments upon it may 
be given to us before any attempt to carry it into execution is 
made" 
The Bengal Government, on receipt of the Court's letter, communicated 
it to the Committee of General Instruction, who in reply submitted some 
observations in vindication of this establishment as if thes existed. 


Admitting that the legitimate object to be pursued was the introduction 
of European science to the extinction of that which is falsely 40 called by 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, circumstances, it was observed, had rendered 
‘aecessary the course which had been pursued, and it was questionable 
“whether the Government could originally have founded any other seminaries 
than those which it actually had established, viz, the Madrissa, to teach 
Mahomedan Literature and Lay, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit 
Literature and Hindoo Law.” The absence of all media, elther teachers or 
books, for instruction of a different kind, the necessity for which has been 
acknowledged by the Court of Directors, was considered fully to have justified 
the course which had been pursued, 

It was further observed, as justifying that course, that “the Government 
stood pledged to its adoption Im the case of the “ Sanscrit College in Calcutta, 
which was substituted for two colleges proposed to be endowed at Tirhoot 
and Nuddea, the original object of which was declared by the preservation and 
encouragement of Hindoo learning"; that the state of public feeling in India 
did not thea appear to warrant any general introduction of western literature 
and science, although the prejudices of the natives against European 
interference with their extucation in any shape had considerably abatod ; that 
the sabstitation of European for native superintendence over all the schools 
maintained by Government was an important change which had heen effected 
and from the continuance of which, exercised with temper and discretion, it 
was expected thit the confidence of the officers and papile of the several 
seminaries would be won to an extent that would pave the way for the 
unopposed introduction of such improvements as the Government might 
thereafter have the means of effecting; and, finally, that a necessity still 
existed for the creation of those media by which useful science was to be 
diffused, that is, by teaching native teachers, and providing books in. the 
languages of india. 
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On the unfavourable view taken by the Court of the state of science among: 
the natives of India, the committee remarked as follows :— 

“The position that it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons 
cither to teach or Jearn the scionces in the state in which they are 
found in oriental books is of so. comprehensive 4 nature, that it 
abviously requires considerable modification, and the different 
branches of science intended to be Included in It, must be particu. 
Jarized before a correct appreciation can be formed of their absolute 
and comparative value. The metaphysical sciences, as found in 
Sanserict and Arabic writings, are, we believe fully as worthy of being 
studied in those languages asin any other. ‘The arithmetic and 
algebra of the Hindoos lead to the same results and are grounded 
‘on the same principlos as those of Europe; and in the Madrissa, 
the élements of mathematical science which are taught are those of 
Euclid. Law, a principal object of study in all the Institutions, is 
one of vital importance to the good government of the country, 
and language 1s the ground-work upott which all future improver 
ments must materially depend. To delase a knowledge of those 
things, language and Jaw especially, cannot therefore be considered 
a waste of time.” 

‘The Conimittee conclude their Ietter by observing, on the subjects of 
history and the poetry, that the attachment of the Mahomedans to their own 
hintory is teat; that no good reason appeared why the matives in India 
should he dabarred from cultivating their owa historical reoords, or why the 
transactions of the country in which they bad a natural interest should) not 
he thought deserving of thelr perusal; and that poetry was a branch of tay in 
it colleges, having ever been found to bee valuable auxiliary in the study 
Of literature: in every language and country, "Asa part theretoro, and'n 
very important patt of Sanserit and Arable literature, as the souroo of aationsl 
imagery, the expression of national feeling, and the depository of the most 
approved phraseology and style, the poetical writings of the Hindoos and 
Mabomedans appear to be'legitimately comprehended amongst the objects of 
Mterary seminaries founded for Mabomedans and Hindoos.” 


‘THe Vipvata, On ANGto-INDIAN CoLLace. 





The reports of (827 and 1838 state, that the studies in this institution 
are natural and experimental philosophy, chemistey, mathematics, algebra, 
‘Tyller's Elements of General History, Russells Modero Europe, with Milton 
and Shakespeare; that the progress of the students had been satisfactory : 
that it had increased gradually, and was in. the year 1828 greater than in 
any preceding year. ‘Ithad been determined to attach to the college » 
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lecturer on mathematics and a Jecturer on English literature, for which 
latter appointment Dr. John ‘Tytlerhad been selected, until the arrival of 
a person from Eutope. For this duty a salary has been assigned to him of 
Rs. 500 per month. 

Subscribers to this institution to the amount of Rs. 10,000, are allowed 
to place one free scholar each om the foundation; Smaller danationy are 
appropriated tothe maintenance of small scholarships, and 40° the mainte- 
nance of some of the pupils of the frst class, 

‘The number of studonts attached to this institution was— 





In January 1826, se 196 
1n July 1826 5 ce 280 
In 1827, ne 372 
In, 1828 : 436 


of which latter number too received geatuitous education. 

For the use of this instiuution, it was determined to publish a series of 
English books, at an expense of Rs, 49,376, which is to be borne in equal 
parts by the funds under the control of the Education Committee, and by 
the School-book Society; an immediate supply amounting to Rs. 5,000, 
to be obtained from England. Many of these wore’ given. in prizes to the 
students. 

‘The report of 1829 states, that the progress made by the stadents i the 
preceding year had not been equal ,to that nade by them in the previous 
years, which was attributed to the want of superintendence by some: zealous 
and intelligent person who had enjoyed the advantages of a superior English 
education. The committer were informed that they were at liberty to look 
for some person in England suitably qualified, to whom the Court of Directors 
were requested to grant the requisite permission to proceed to India 
Permission has. since been granted by the Court of Directors to the Rev: 
Dr. James Adamson, minister of the Scottish congregation at the Cape of 
Good Hope, to proceed to Calcutta, on receiving a requisition from the 
Bengal Government to that effect, 


INSTITUTIONS IN NUDDEA. 

Te report of 1829 fefers to ai allowance which had been enjoyed by 
some learned preseptoré lit Nuddea, amounting to 100 rupees per month, for the 
restoration of which the parties had petitioned the Government. ‘The Con- 
mittee of Public lustruction having received orders to examine and report 
uupoa Wiis petition, deputed their junior member to the spot to make the 
necessary inquiries. His report contains thee history of this institution, and the 
following description of the primitive modes of study practised in Nuddea, 
which Is incorporated into the committee's report, on receipt of which it was 
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determined to continog the allowance of Too rupees per month to the 
petitioners, 

\Nuddea contains about twenty-five establishments for study; these are 
called fells, and. consist of a thatched chamber for the pundit and the class, 
and two or three ranges of mad hovels in which the students reside, The 
pundit does not live.on the spot, but comes to the tol! evety day in which 
study is lawful at an early hour, and remains till sunset. ‘The hats are built 
and Kept in repair at his expense; and be wot only gives instruction 
gratuitously, but assists to feed and clothe his class; his means of so doing 
being derived from former grants from the Raja of Nuddea, and presents 
made to him by the zeminders in the neighbourhood at religious festivals, 
the value of which much depends ow his celebrity as a teacher. 

The students are all full growa men, some of them old mon; the usual 
number in a fo/f is about 20 or 25, but in some places where the pundit is 
of a high repute, there are from goto 60, The whole number is said to be 
between s00 and 600.. The greater proportion consists of natives of Bengal ; 
but there are many from remote parts of India, expecially from the south, 
‘There are some from Nepaul and Assam, and muny from the eastern districts, 
especially Tithoot, Few, ifany, have means of subsistence of their own; 
their dwelling they obtain from their teacher; their clothes and food in 
pteseats ftom him or the shop-keepers and landholders ja’ the town or 
neighbourhood. At the principal festivals, they disperse for a few days 
jn quest of alms, when they collect enough to maintain them till the next 
fnterval of leisure, All those who come from places more than three days’ 
journey from, Nuddea have bithereto depended very much upon the grant 
from Government, which gave them from twelve antias to one rupee a months 
‘each, and pearly sufficed to procure them food; The number of the Vidisike 
or foreign students was genérally between 100 and 150 and there are about 
the latter number still at Nuddea, awaiting the result of their petition, If 
not complied with, they-witl Gnd it necessary to quit the place. 

WThe eblef study at Nuddea is myaya ot logic; there are alsa some 
establishents for tuition in law; ebielly in the works of Ragha Nundana, a 
celebrated Nuddea pundits, and in one or two places: grammar is taught. 
‘Some of the students, particularly several from the Diklian spoke Sanscrit 
‘with great flocticy and correctness, 

‘1 made partioular inquiry of the students with respect to the distribution 
‘of the allowance, and entire satisfaction was uniformly expressed on this 
subject’ A petty saraf or foddar, accompanied by our of their number, 
js deputed to receive the allowance at the collector's treasury. On his return, 
be divides it among the Vidisi students, whose presence in the town is 
perfectly well known. The poddar whom I saw keeps.a shop for the sale of 
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grain, and supplies the students with food, advancing them occasional 
maintenance on the credit of their monthly allowance, They are commonly in 
his debt; but he is too unimportant a personage, and the studeits are too 
numerous, and as Brahmans too influential, for him to practise any fraud 
upon them, The allowance, I have no doubt, is fairly distributed; and 
although the walue of the learning acquired at Nuddea may mot be very highly 
estimated by Europeans, yet it is in great repute with the natives, and its 
encoursgement even by the trifling sum awarded, is a gracious and popular 
measure. ‘There can be no doubt of its being a very essential benefit to those 
students who have no other fixed means of support.” 

(For (urther notices of native establishments for education in Nuddea, 
se¢ under Indigenous Schools, in a subsequent part of this paper). 


BuAcutrore Scnoot.. 


In 1828, it was proposed to discontinue this school, it not having 
answered, in the opinion of the committee, the purpost of general instruction, 
with a view to which it had been established, As a regimental school, it was 
supposed that it might be useful, but for this purpose only it was considered 
ivexpedient to burthon the education lund with m charge of 309 rupees pet 
month, The report of 1829-30 gives a more favourahle view of the state 
of this institution, and announces the determination of the Government to 
continud it. From this report it appeats that during that year 134 pupils 
had been in attendance, chiefly from the hills, of whom 57 had left the school 
during ’the year, alter acquiring various degrees of proficiency; and that of 
the 77 who were present at the examination the first class consisted mostly 
of boys from the hills; sod tn the other classes the proportion of sepoys 
yeas Tess than usual. ‘The scholars were mosily of a less advanoed age than, 
formerly, and thelr reading had been more miscellancous and more likely to 
ho of service generally. In these respects, therefore, the committer remarked 
that the character of the school had already undergone a beneficial change. 

‘The means of further improvement suggested by Captain Graham, are 
the cultivation of Hindoostanee in the Nagree character, and the formation 
of an English class, to which the best scholars should be promoted as a 
jreward for their exertions; the appointment of competent teachers; ibe 

Mimitation of the attendance of paid scholars to four years, and the authoritay 
tive interposition of the magistrate in enjoining the Hill chiefs to send theic 
sons to school. Captain Graham had instituted two branch schools, and 
proposed more when competent teachers could be found. His letter, dated the 
x6th of February 1830, contains the fullowing observations — 

“‘Ubeg leave to suggest that when the scholars are able fluently to read 

‘the common elementary school books in cae of the above characters, (the 
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Khates of Deb alphabets), to write letters on common affairs, and are become 
ready accountants, they should ata reward be placed in.an English class 
The following: are my reasons for recommending this plan: — 

“First. Judging from the attempt which has been made to teach a 
few of the Hill boys English at this school, as well as from the 
progress made by five or six boys who wore under the ins- 
truction of the fate Rev. T. Christian, lam ted to be of opinion 
they would! acquire that language with greater facility than the 
Persian, and nearly in as short a timeas they learn Hindoostanee, 

“Second, ‘The Hill people, neither being of the Hindoo nor 
Mussulman religion, and quite free from the prejudices of caste, 
esteem a knowledge of the English language as a silre means 
of their obtaining lucrative employment under Europeans, and 
thereby becoming a most useful race of people in place of remain 
ing in their present degraded state. 1 have at ilferent times 
employed several of them in my private serviec, and have always 
found them active, honest and cheerful, although constantly 
sffering from the hatred of the other servants, 

“Third, As they have neither priests not images, and ace very 
independent as to religions matters, the comman class books 
used in-any English school would rot now be objected to by 
them,” 

‘THe CitssuKan ScHooLs. 


“These schools, which were placed under the superintendence anil orders 
of the instruction committer In 1824, appear subsequently to that date 
to have declined considerably : in consequerice of which some of the members 
of that committee in 1827, expressed doubts as to the utility and expediency 
of maintaining them, The Government determined to await a communication 
{rom the local committee; which proving more favourable than had been 
anticipated, the schools were continued. The examination report for the 
year 1849, gives the following results — 





Number of schools... a 
Number of scholars on the hooks... 1)$4 
Ditto —nattendance ... 11385 
“The scholars consisting of different castes in the following proportions:— 
10 Mussulman. 
15 Bralmins. 
In every 100 boys cud ng Kyast 
15 Baidey. 
45 Soodra: 
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These are divided into three classes, of which the firit peruses the 
Bengali works of Mesire Yates and Pearson on geography, astronomy 
and nataral philosophy ; the stadies of the others are of a merely elementary 
character, or lessons in spelling and reading. By means of these achools, the 
‘committec remark, “useful instruction and improved feeling are disseminated 
amongst the villages above and below Chinsurah, but their weattered position 
renders elfective superintendence impracticable." It does not appear that any 
general examination of the pupils has taken place, ‘The state of the schools 
is from time to time reported by the Superintendent, Mr, Pearson. The 
committee do not anticipate that the acquirements of the students will ever be 
more than olnentary. 


Cuisunan Free Scuoot. 


This separate establishment, which ip, like the other schools, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pearson, contained in 1829, 64 males, of whom from 
yo to 4o were Hindoos, and six gies. The studies of the senior classes, 
it is observed, appear to have assimed a higher seale than in former years 
the History of England and miscellaneous extracts, being added’ to: the 
perusal of the Bible and the acquirment of English grammiar. ‘The corres. 
ponilence relative to the grant made to. this school will be found in the 
Appendix. 





RAJPOOTANA oR AjmeR® SCHOOLS, 


The sum of 300 rupees per month, assigned for the support of these 
schools, appears to haye been appropriated in the following proportion :— 


Rs. 
Salary to Mr. Carey, ns Superintendent... oe 200 

To the expenses of the schoo}, including two native 
teachers, i ah ws 100 
‘Total vee 300 


In 1827, these schools, then four in oumber, were reduced to one at 
Ajmere. For the use of this establishment, a supply of books was forwarded 
from ihe Presidency, which proved advantageous; and th> principal civil 
authority at Ajmere was requied to auperintend the periodical examinations 
of the scholars, 

In 1828, an examination, took place at Ajmere, in the presenes ol the 
honourable Rd Cavendish and some qualified natives, the result of which 
is stated by the education committee to have been unsatisfactory. There 
were at that time less than 200 boys In this school ; they were divided 
into two departments, Hindoo and Pérsiag, in neither of which was much 
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proficiency evinced; the Hindoo students of the second class being reported 
to read indifferently, and those of the first having learned a few pages 
of Sanserit grammar, ‘The pupils in this division were, however, with 
few exceptions, very young, none having been attached to the school more 
than two years. The state of the Persian classes was still less satisfactory, 
Both departments studied arithmetic, in which, fn the Persian class 
particularly, progress had been made tothe rule of three, The committee 
observe that all the reports they have received from the superintendent are 
merely tabulac statements, and that’ they took to the political agent and 
his ussistant, under the orders of Government, to report on the state 
‘of the school, the duties of the superintendent, the description of teachers 
employed, the salaries they severally receive, the course of study, the houtrs of 
attendance, the inducements held out to scholars to attend and to exert 
themselves, the possibility of fixing a small charge for tuition or of assisting 
the means of support hy: private subscriptions and slonations, admitting 
subscribers of donars to a share in the superintendence, and also to the 
practicability and advantage of introducing the study of English, in whieh 
‘Mr, Carey might no doubt take an active part. 
CAWNPORE Free Scuoon, 

The teport of the education committe states, that a publle examination 
of the state of this school took place in February 1830, before the Rev. E 
White, the Rey, J. Whiting and others, which gave great satisfaction to. many 
persons well qualified to judge of the efficiency of the system porsived in 
the school. 

The boys’ school contained 75 schotars studying English alone, 47 who 
wore studying Sanscrit, and 23 who were studying Persian and Arabic 
“These last classes commenced the stuly of English after the examination. 
‘There were also rr girls in the school. It is stated that the English classes 
contained a large proportion of Hindoos and.a few Mahomedans ; that the 
upper classes had made considerable proficiency in ancient history, geography 
and arithmetic; that they were familiar with English grammar, and could 
translate from English into Hindoostanee ; that there were few (seven in the 
first class) who had attained adolescence, being many of them under 1a 
years of age, instead of adults between 20 and 30, or even older, who ware 
formerly learning to spell ta this schidol. 

‘Only the elements of Sanserit, Arabic and Persian were taught, and the 
Koran tearned, "probably by vote" This seminary is’stated to have been 
on the whole as clficiently conducted as its means permitted. 

ALLAHABAD ScHooL 

‘The native sclivol ia this place was set on foot ia 1825 by some English 

gentlemen, who subscribed for its support about Rs. 30 per month, In 
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January 1826 the [riends of the institution at Allahabad spplied to the Govern 
ment for patronage and assistance to the school. There were at that time in 
the achool, 31 scholars reading Persian, and 17. reading Hindoo, for. whom 
teachers and accomodation had byen provided out of the surm subscribed. 
The first aid afforded to this institution out of the education fund, was a 
supply of books to the value of Rs. 1,009, witha promise of further assistance 
when the schoo! should have assumed:a consistent and permanent character. 
Ta February 1839, the education committee received a very favourable report 
of the state of the school, which then consisted of about 64 students who 
were studying Persian and Hindoostanee, in which they were able to read 
works of a classical charactor, Itis further stated, that they had acquired 
a tolerable proficiency in the elements of geography and arithmetic; and 
that same of them bad acquired such a knowledge of surveying, as to have 
suricyed @ village under the orders of the commissioner ii m satisfactory 
manner, and that five of them had in consequence obtained employment as 
ameens and surveyors under the Government, ‘The education committee in 
consideration of this favourable report, recommended the Government to 
grant to the school 100 rupees per month, out of the education {und, which 
recommendation was complied with. 
Dacca Scnoon. 

In1823 a society was formed at Dacen for the support’ of Chiintian, 
Persian and other native male and female schools in the city of Dacca and 
its vicinity, The society took under its care six schools, which in three years 
were increased to 25 schools, attended by 1,414 scholars. The six schools 
had bean for about three years supported by the Serampore society, but the 
funds of that society praying inadequate to. the demand upon them, the 
European inhabitants of Dacca, nided by many natives of liberal dispositions, 
subscribed for the support and enlargement of thess schools. “Through 
some unaccountable cause," the native subscribers withdrew thelr support in 
1826; and the'number of Europeans in Dacca being too limited to afford the 
means of supporting these schools, application was made tothe Bengal 
Government for pecuniary aid, who referred the request to the education 
committee. That committee reported, that these schools did hot fall strictly 
within the limit of their superintendence, and even had it been otherwise, that 
the fund annually at their disposal was entirely appropriated, ‘The Viee-Presl. 
dent in Council, nevertheless determined, under date goth December 1826, 
to present the Dacea schools with gj000 rupees, and a supply of school books. 

Erawan Scuoo. 
In 1824, the Superintendant. of Police reported that the Magistrate of 
* Jonictat from, 6 December 1877, paren to7siays Conavesartobe, 4 July WBag, Nox 15-60; 
ditto, 3rd December 18g, No. 30. 
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Etawah had appropriated the sum of Rs. 1or-g annas out of the town duties, 
as wages for the instructors of youth in a school, and requested to be 
informed whether such an appropriation of that fund was allowable. He was 
informed in reply that it was not allowable, without the previous sanction 
of Government. 

Mynroory CoLLace. 

‘The local agent in Etawah was subsequently permitted to appropriate 
this sum inthe support of schools for the education of youth la Persian, 
Hindoostanee and English, which appropriation of it continued til! 1828 5 
when the reports of the examinations of the scholars having been submitted 
to the education committee, it appeared that no progress bad bees made in 
\sefil learning; that the greater number of the pupils were generally absent, 
‘and that those who attended, derived through badness of memory, little or no 
benefit Irom the institution, The greatest number of boys reported to have 
been in these schools, or college, was 40. Under these circumstances th 
institution was abolished. 

Provoseo COLLEGE AT BAREILLY: 

In 1827, the local ageots in Bareilly, Messrs. S..M. Boulderson, J. 
Davidson and C, Bradford, were required to report "' what schools, colleges or 
seminaries of any description whatever, existed in the towns or villages” of 
that district. In reply they informed the education committee, that in the 
town of Bareilly there were 101 schools in which Persian was taught, and 20 
in which the children of the Malinjims were taught accounts; besides which 
there were 11 persons who tanght Arabic, and two who taught the science of 
medicine; that in the villages round about Bareilly there were g Hindoo 
schools and sg Persian; and in the other parts of the district asx follows j— 

Peesian,— Hidoo, 





Inthe thannah of Bhoora su. ou ss 
In Ichonadab ee irr 3 
In the town of Budaon besides the Colllege 

of Mahiasnood Ally = nay 
In the neighbouring villages ne, ' 
In Kusbah Furreedpore see 
In the neighbouring villages 8 











In Kusbah Besulpore = 
In the neighbouring villages... 7 
In the thannah of Dettagunge ve 2 
In Riche es aa 1 
In the adjoining villages ra 
In the Busten Ojabnee 1 2 
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Persian, ‘Hideo. 

In the villages adjoining sve oom 16 
Io the town of Omlah o = & ar 
In the adjoining villages... me 8 oe 
In the thannsh of Bilsee one 4 3 
In the town of Shagusti ss x x 
In the villages of the pergsnnah 3 1 
In the thannah of Nawaudgunge 5 3 
In the Busten of Sheergicoli 2 a3 
In the neighbouring villages and thet ina 

village of the same thannah there were 

resident three learned men who pis the 

Arabic sciences, and re ure oe 
In the thannah of Meergunge ... 3 ‘ 





“In these schools," the local agents observe, “science of any sort is 
rarely studied Works in the Persian language, sach as the Bostan, Golist- 
an Zalicka, Modhooram Abgolfuzil, Secunderaameh, ‘Tusha Khecteefa, 
Bahardunisli, are read, with a view to facility in writing Persian; hesides 
this, the scholars are instructed in the simplest rules of arithmetic. In the 
colleges, the works read are In the Arabic language. The course of study 
includes Surf, Neho, Mautick, Laws of Composition, Fikha Kikmut, tinder 
which are included medicine, mathematics, and natural philosophy, the 
Buddud, and the explanations of the Korau ; besides these, there are schools 
in which the children of Mahajans and those intended for putwarries are 
taught accounts; those who study the Hindoo acionces read the Vedas, the 
Shastres, the Poorans, Beakam Jotuh Chelum Naryul, Ojoosh Bed, Memansa, 
Neat. We have not heard that there are any establishments for sock 
scholars in the villages. 

“In the schools in Which Persian is taught, the boys read manuscript 

copies of the different books, and Jearn to write on boards. 

* Hindoos and Mussulmans have no scruples about reading together, 
The teachers are almost always Syeds, Shecks, Moguls, Patans 
or Kaits. 

“The teachers are paid from three to seven rupees = month by the 
person at whose house they sit; they also get their meals twice a 
day; and surance, that is, a kubba, razaee, toshaleand bolaposh, 
Kubba and razaee are regularly given every year, whether the old 
‘one be worn out or not; the tashak and bolaposh are sometimes 

sometimes not. Summer clothing is also sometimes given, 
but rarely. ‘Those who do not pay = teacher for attending. at their 
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own houses, send their children to the houses of those who enter- 
tain one, aud pay the teacher fram four aninas to one rupee 
monthly, according to their means; besides this, the master gets 
other perquisites, such as " jummajee" offerings, presented on 
Thursday evenings by each boy, from four gundahs to one and five 
annits; "aghazee" offerings, presented on beginning a new book, 
from five annas ta 1} rupee; “eidic," presented on holidays, from 
‘ope-anna to one rupee. The boys begin to study at six years of age 
sometimes, but seldom till 20; in the colleges, from t4 to 25, 
sometimes 30, sometimes much less, it depending upon the talents 
atid ieclination of the students. ‘Those who leara Persian, vir, boys 
til the age of 14 and 15, newer remain under the roof of the 
master; 00 the contrary he generally attends at the house of some 
person of other where he instructs the children of the master 
‘of the house, and those of others, Schools in which accounts are 
taught differ in no. material respect from Persian ours. Those who 
teach Arable have sometimes pupils who come from a distance 
residing under theic roof; but those who live in the same town 
remain in their parents’ house. It Is considered improper to take 
anything from Arabic students unless from necessity. ‘The schools 
jin the towns are well attended in comparison with those o! the 
villages; we have heard of no schools supparted by public grants." 

Oi reseipt of this report, the education committee addrexsed the 
Governaient, suggesting the expediency of establishing a college in this 
district, where such abundant materials for a learned establishment appeared 
to be alteaily in existence, “In devising a plan for a college at Bareilly," 
the committoc observed, *it'ls clearly unnecessary to provide for elementary 
jnstruction, as the means of acquiring a certain previous proficiency are 
already ample. {t will also, perhaps, be unnecessary to make any allowance 
to any number of pupils, as instruction is 40 generally paid for; but itis not 
oniversally defrayed by tie scholars’ funds, and in some cases, food and 
clothes are supplied by the teacher, Perhaps a limited fouidation af 50 poor 
pupils sill be sullicient." 

‘The establishment of a college in) the district at Bareilly had been 
suggested by two of the members of the education cominitter, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Stirling, chiefly for the two following rexsons: the great 
desire of the native commnnity there for its establishment, and the beneficial 
effects it would probably produce upon their sentiments towards the 
Government, as well as their intellectual improvement. “The fact, that 
ently 3,000 persons in the district were at the time receiving edueation, 
find 300 seminaries open (either muktaks for instruction in Persian, chatrals 
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for Hindoo, or patsals for Sanscrit, besides 17 teachers of the Arabic), was 
considered as justifying the assumption that a coll=ge would be productive of 
considerable benefit, 

On a review of ths existing means, it was submitted that the evils of the 
existing system which rendered it necessary to consume 35 or more years in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, were of a kind to be removed only by 
that permanent and systematic instruction which the establishmunt of « 
college would furnish, 

‘The scale on which it was proposed that the aollege should be established 
was as follows — 





Per month. 


1 Moulavie “ 
2 Moulavies at Rs. 4o each . 
1 Persian Moonshee 
1 Pundik 
2 Pundits at Rs. 30 each 
2 Hindoo Pundits at Rs. 23 each 
English Teacher zt 
$0 Pupils at Rs. 3 each 
Superintendent i 
Servants and contingencies 











Total 





If it were found to tre unnecessary to pravide for the puplls, the ts0 
rupees was to be added to the salaries of the establishment of teachers, or to 
be given in prizes, 

‘The Bengal Government at first {ally concurred in the propriety of 
establishing a college at Bareilly, and in the suggestions which had been 
offered by the education conimittee respecting its superintendence, and the 
course of study to be followed by the persous admitted int it; and a local 
committee of management was named, consisting of the following gentlemen = 

Francis Hawkins, Esq, Agent to the Governor-General, 

William Cowell, Esq, Judge of the Provincial Court 

H, Dick, Exq, Jidge and Magistrate, 

§. M. Boulderson, Esq., Collector and 

J. Davidson, Esq, Sub-Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Western 


who were accordingly advised of the intention of the Government, and 
directed to communicate with the General Committee on the subject. 
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‘This proposed establishment was, upon further consideration, abandoned, 
in consequence of the expense which would have attended it, aad more 
partioalarly the " cost of providing a suitable building.” 

BHOwANirore AND KipDERPORE SCHOOLS. 

These schools were established by native gentlemen for the instruction 
‘of Hindoo lads in English; they were supported by voluntary subscription ; 
‘and in May 1829, were placed upon an improved footing. In the manage- 
ment of them, Europeans and Natives were then associated; they’ were 
opened to pay-scholars, and the School Society in Calcutta made thei a 
monthly grant towards their support; but this resource not proving 
adequate to their wants, they applied to the education committee for 
assistance. Their Immediate wants extended only to about Rs. son for the 
necessary school furniture; but the education committee placed Rs. 1,000 
‘at the disposal ‘of the School Society for the use of each school, considering 
it to be “a great objeat to establish schools of this description, which might 
in time serve as preparatory steps to the Hindoo College, and relieve that 
institution of part of the duyy of elementary tuition.” They have since been 
‘united, and have been found to realize the advantages expected Irom tem, 

Tg Cacurra Eoucation Press. 





Re a Pe 
‘The whole establishment has been transferred 
to the Baptist Mission Press, Daring its 
existence as a separate establishment, 
between July 1824 and February’ 1830 it 
cost the sum of... is ws. 69887 20 
Less the value of stock in types and 
stationery, a we 10456 7 8 
Leaving a net charge of ,. 38840 to B 


The works prodaced by this press within the aboye perind were as 


follows-— 
Winbed, fr hand 





Sanscrit a on sis 
Hindi a + ZA er 
Arabic “we 
Persian... ” ~ “4 
Toral 25 
a~ 
Grand Total, 33 
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+ They are all, it is observed, books required for the classes of the 
colleges, or standard works on Hiniloo or Mabomedsn Jaw, As fast as 
completed, they were distributed to the different establishments in, propor- 
tions suited to the probable demand, and the balance, of the Sanscrit books 
especially, formed a fund which obviated all necessity for pecuniary rewards. 

The value of the books which had heen completed and distributed was— 





Rss 
Computed at ~ ss 1,90 0 0 
And those in hand at ~- ws 15838 0 0 
Making a Total... 27,828 9 0 

‘The value. of the unfinished Works was 
estimated at... 4 s ghoba t 8 
Total ... $8890 10 8 





On the transfer of the press to the Baptist missioncries a depository was 
establisbed at the Presidency for books on sale, with) an estabilisliment 
amounting to rupees 58 per month. 

‘The superintendence of this’ establishment has been confided to Mr. 
‘Tytler, in addition to the duties which will devolve upou him from the general 
revisal and correction of the proofs of the differont publications. 

The Bengal Government, in adilition to the establishment and matnten- 
ance of a press, have encouraged by the purchase and distribution of them, 
many useful publications. 

‘A series of such publications authorized by the Government in July 1839 
amounted to Rs, 4,891- A similar patronage bad been afforded to other 
works, including a translation of Hooper's anatomy into Arabic by Mr, Tytler, 
which had been nearly 

A revised and corrected edition of Moulavi Abdoor Ruheem’s translation 
ol Hyttoa's Mathematics; this, although considered desirable, had been 
deferred on account of the expense which would attend it, 

‘The first part of Hutton's course, which is confined to arithmetic, it had 
‘been determined to publish ; also 

The work of Bridge's on Algebra, translated by Moulayt Abdoor 
Rubeem, and revised by Principal Mill. 

‘The First Books of Euclid, both in Persian and Arabic. 

A short treatise on Logarithms, and another ou Surveying. 

A cew edition of Wilson's Sanscrit and English Dictionary. 

Tt has also been determined to purchase too copies, each of three works 
‘on Mahomedan taw, published by natives, which are reported as works of high 
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character, and to commence a second series of works for the Sansorit 
College, as recommended by the pundits of the several classes. The series 
to-comprehend the following works : 
ZLew—Vivada Chintamoni, Dattalea Chandrika Mindusa, Vyvaha 
‘Tatwa, Asoucha Tatwa, Uhnika Tatwa. 
Literature—History of Cashmir, Naishadh, with Commentary. 
Rhetoric —Kavyailersa Kavikalpatata, Kavalayananda, 
‘Logie —Kusa’Manjali, Muktwada, Vidhivada Tarksara, 
Vedanta.—Bhashya, The ten Upanishads. 
Grammar.—List of Roots, and Commentary on Magdabaihoo. 
‘Mathematics —Bija ( Algebra ), Swya Sidhanta (Astronomy ). 

“The printing of'the series to be proceeded in at a fixed rate. 

The report of the education committer, dated a8th May 1830, conclulis 
with the following’ proposal, to which the Government assented. We 
\recormmend strongly for publication a work of x more extensive and costly 
description; the heroic pocm, entitled the Mahabarat. ‘This work appears to 
be the chief source from which the whole body of the Puranas is derived, and 
comprises every authentic tradition that has bean preserved by the Hindoos 
of their former social and political condition. Independently, therefore, of its 
high estimation amongst the Hindoos asa sacred pocm, it merits from its 
comprebinsive and historical character, perpetuation by the press, whilst 
it will form a very. aceaptable class book, and be a reward of the highest 
value asa prize book at the public examinations. We therefore beg to 
recorimend its publication according to the form and estimate submitted by 
Mr, Pearce, or ia five volumes quarto, at a charge not exceeding Rs. 20,000. 
The work must occupy several years hefore it is completed, and it will be 
mitch cheaper as well as cortecter than manuscript copies. We doubt not 
it will find an extensive sale amongst the Hindoos, sufficient probably to 
reimburse the cost of printing." 

ReGULATION XI oF 1826. 

In August 1826, tho Bengal Goyeroment had again under its considera 
tion the proposal to make literary attainments the candition of appointment 
to the law stations in the courts, and of permission to practise as law 
‘officers in those courts: In furtherance of this object, a committee of 
‘examination at the Presidency was appointed, consisting af the following 
jnembers:—-Mr. M'Naghten, President; Mr. H. H. Wilson, Captain Raddell, 
Captain Ousley and the Rev, Mr. Carey, Memibers ; assisted by the Kaxee-ool- 
Kuzant and Mooftee of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlat; the Paniits of the 
same, the pirincipal modama of the Madrissa, and the)Chiel Pundit of the 
Hindoo College; and Regulation XI of 1816 was passed. This Regulation 
was limited in the first instance ta moulavies and pundits, Students, although 
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not on the establishment, were allowed to practise, and an allowance granted 
to them, 

‘The following Rules were also passed for the guidance of the committee, 
and embodied in the Regulation :— 

(1). "The committee to act under the orders of Government in the 
Judicial Department, 

(2). “The appointment and removal of law officers in the several courts 
to be made by the Government on the ‘nomination of the local officers. 

(3). “AL nominations 10 such situations to be made from amongst the 
number of candidates possessing suitable certificates. 

(4). "Whenever @ vacancy inay oceur from death, resignation or other- 
wise, in the station of law officer of a Zillah or Provincial Court, or of the 
Court of Sudder Dewanny Aiawlat, the authority empowered to impose a 
successorin the event of'the candidate or candidates for succession, not 
possessing a certificate of qualification from the Superintendent of a College 
supported by the Government, or from @ committee of examination appointed 
by Government, shall report the circumstance to the committee of examina- 
ion at the presidency. It will be the duty of that committee to furnish 
written interrogatories, and such exercises 2s will serve to ascertain the 
candidate's knowledge, both of the taw and the language in which it is written, 
(Sanscrit or Arabic, as the ‘case may be), to be answered and performed in 
the presence of the judge or judges of the court where the vacancy has 
aceurred, so’as to ensure a fair and impartial trial. The papers to be returned 
through the same authority to the committee, who will exercise their discres 
tiow in issuing or withholding a certificate of qualification. 

{5}. "In cases where no candidate possessing that testimonial, or willing 
to stand the prescribed examination, is forthcoming, or where those applying 
fue examination have failed, it will then be the duty of the court to apply to 
the local committee of the nearest Goyerament Hindoo or Mahomedan 
college, as the case may be, or to the general committee of public instruction 
At the Presidency, to recommend a duly qualified successor to the vacant 
office, who has passed through a course of collegiate education, and obtained 
the requisite certificate at one of the pablic institutions, 

(6). “At the annual examination olden at the Madrissa and Hindoo 
Colleges of Calcutta, it shall be permitted to learned natives residing at the 
Presidency, and to all who may resort thither for the purpose, to claim an 
examination at either institation, with the view of taking oot a certificate, 
testifying their fitness for the situation of Hindoo or Mahomedan law 
officers ; such examination to be conducted under the general orders and 
direction of the Presidency Committee of Examination, and the certificate to 
bbe issued under their signatures respectively.” 
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OrbdERS ov THE Court oF Directors. 

‘The despatches of the Court of Directors to the Governor-General ia 
Council of Bengal of the undermentioned dates, contain the Court's observa- 
tions in general, commendatory and confirmatory, on the measures pursued 
by the Bengal Government, with a view to the promotion of education 
‘among the natives of the several provinces subordinate to that Presidency:— 


Letter to Bengal in the Revenue Department, dated 18th February (824. 


Ditto —_— Public ditto sth September 1827. 
Ditto ditto ditto 18th February 1839, 
Ditto —_ ditto ditto agth September 1830 
Ditto ditto ditto ayth August 1831, 


‘The revenue despatch of February 1824, calls the particular attention of 
the Bengal Government to the necessity of selection both in the persons 
employed in the business of tuition, and in the works chosen as means of 
instruction with a view to the introduction of genuine science among the 
natives of India, in preference to that which had been considered learning by 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

‘The points principally adverted to in the Court's subsequent despatches, 
are the following: the despatch of September 1827, suggests the desir- 
ablenest of abolishing ax speadily as possible the practice of allowing 
pensions to students, and of restricting even necessary expenses within 
the most moderate limits. ‘The services of the fate Dr. Lumsden in tho 
Calcutta Madtissa, are eulogised, and his zeal, attention, talents and learning 
acknowledged ; the arrangements proposed in the Vidyalayn are confirmed, 
and particularly the proposed establishment af two professorships, 

This despatch directs the greatest attention to he paid to the moral as 
well as intellcctual characters of the students, so as to render them in the 
highest degree available to the public service, and the Government is 
authorized to employ every means with a view to discountenance vicious, and 
reward good conduct. 

‘The orders for employing natives, duly certified to have attained the 

scessary qualifications in the courts of law, as law officers and pleaders, 
are alto confirmed, and the donations of the Hindoo Rajahs to the education 
fund, declared to be highly geatifying, and the mode of the expression of the 
Government's approbation of their conduct confirmed, in addition to which 
the Government is directed to make them acquainted with the sentiments of 
the Court of Direetors respecting then, 

‘The separate despatch of February 1829, which related to the finances 
of the Company, chiefly eemarks on the expense attending the establishments 
for education, and directs econiomy in the management of then, 
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“The despatch of September 1830, reviews the state of the several insti- 
tutions for education, xs reported in the letters from Bengal of September 
1827 and August 1829, which is considered satisfactory and highly gratify- 
ing. “The incteasing efficiency and popularity of these institutions,” it ts 
observed, “ not only affords complete proof that their establishment was called 
for by the stato of public feeling, and by the circumstances of the times, but 
also conveys the gratifying assurance that the higher classes of our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan subjects are ripe fora stil! further extension among them of 
European edacation and European science and literature," 

‘After a review of the state of the several colleges, the despatch adverts 
to the establishment of separate English Colleges, and the desire of the 
natives to acquire the English language sufficiently, manifested by the success 
of the Anglo-Indiaa College at the Presidency, and!contains some observations 
‘onthe comparative Importance of the English and Native languages ms 
means of improving the native character, on the selection of teachers, on the 
preparation of useful elementary books; and the endowment of scholarships: 
fon the regulation for requiring all candidates for law appointinents ot 
practice to give prool by examination of otherwise of their competency ; on 
the proposal to introduce the English as the language of public business, 
aud om the proposal to establish a college at Barcily ; in the latter proposal, 
the Court of Directors fully acquiesced. 

‘The despatch of August 1831 contains a review of the state of the 
different Institutions for native education, as reported in the letter from 
Rengal of August 1830, which is considered to be in general highly 
encouraging and satisfactory. ‘The Court approve the establishment of an 
hospital, in connection with the Calcutta Sanscrit College for the accomoda- 
tion of the medical class, whose progress has been eminently successful ; 
that of the stuilonts in the Anglo.fndian college was considered to haye been 
rot 50 satisfactory as had been expected. The donation of Rajah Ishmaud- 
ood-Dowlah to the College at Delhi, the Court considered an important aid, 
and highly approved the means by which it was intended to commemorate it, 
as they also hinve the encouragement which has been given to the intended 
poblications of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, in English and 
Bengalec, and the other measures of the Bengal Government, with a view to 
the promotion of native education. 


REPORTS on Indigenous Schools in the Provinces 
under the Bengal Government. 
Deut Texntrory. 
In December 1826, the Principat Assistant to the cesident Commissioner 


in this district forwanded to Caleutt some reports on the native Sthools thea 
existing there, which contain the following particulars :— 
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“In a letter from the Principat Assistant, Mr, Fraser, it is stated that 
‘in the town of Panniput there are several ill-supported and thinly 
attended schools, which appeared to have had their origin with 
some respectable individuals, and to have deteriorated year alter 
year since the introduction of the British Rule. The teachers are 
generally paid by the guardians of the children, according to 
their means, and seldom continue, from the trifling comuneta- 
tion which they receive, long to exercise the calling of school- 
masters. One teacher of respectable family and attainments 
receives a monthly allowance of go rupees from the Nawaub 
Meerkhan, who does not, however, appear now to have or ever to 
have had any connection with the district. The number of 
schools in. the town of Panipat, it is stated, amounted nominally 
to 24, but there was reason to believe that only two or three were 
attended by aiore than a very few children, 

“(In the many large and populous villages in the pargunnahs, Panniput, 
Bursut and Chowasuth, there are few, if any, establishments for 
education, Many of the Syyuds of Forreedpore and Bursut read 
and write Persian, and the zemindars of Dhursowlee and Koultha 
employ mutsuddys commouly ty instruct their childeen, but who 
are really occupied in keeping the village accounts, Inno other 
village of these pergunnahs is their any school. 

“In the pergunnaly Soonput it is reported by the thanadar that there 
are but three schools; one in the town of Soonput, which is 
belleved to contain. a population of upwards of 10,000 souls, and 
one in each of the villages of Fumana and Mohana, For many 
year, Mr. William Fraser supported schools ia the larger villages 
of the pergunah, but was forced to withdraw his aid in consequenice 
of finding the necessary disbursements too heavy to be supplied 
from private funds, 

“To the town of Kurnaul (containing 20,000 inhabitants) there is only 
one school, supported by the canoongoes and chowdries of the 
pergunnah, and one in the village of Ghurrowda, established by the 
zemindars ; bath are, however, said to be of x very negative utility.” 

By the other returns furnished by the assistant, it appears that in 19 
‘establishments for the education in this district, which were chiefly held in 
smosques, and in many of which the Koran only was read, the number of 
scholars in attendance was as follows: 

Scholars. 


- it village, Hansie Per- 4. The children furnished 
Sale eens eT ‘ she paens vith oaks and 
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2. In Casbah Hansie .,. a» —§ An establishment of two 
teachers, recommended by 
the ameens. 

3. Ditto oe ; 4). The children furnished. by 
their parents with books and 

+ Ditto 10) food. 

5. Cusbsh Hissan 15 

6. Ditto 7 

jee Ate 5] Establishment for educa 
5B ateang 71 extn ite pace em: 
eo Bosaltch 12 { mended by the ameens. 

whe Dito 20 

#2. Toosham 9. 

43, Rancea 6 

14. Ditto 6 

RS ©] Nothing:but (he Koran read 

: 2 Tin these districts, 

1} 33 

1B, a 

19. 22 

Total ws 287 


The assistant states, in another report, that in the Southern Division 
of Delhi there were, in March 1827, 27 schools then existing, in which the 
Arabicand Persian were taught; the schools cantaining 41 Arabic and 
47 Persian scholars, instructed ‘by 23 teachers: also 7o Hindoo and 
Shastree schools, in which there are students in the Shaster 244, and in 
Hindoo 642, under 71 teachers. In. many of these schools the preceptors 
recelved no pay, but taught " gratis, in hope of heaven; " in others, such pay 
as the scholars could afford to give them, with which they were content ; 
generally, itis stated, receiving a bare subsistence, and sometimes finding 
At difficult to subsist. 

Mr. R. Cavendish, also an assistant to the commissioner, strongly 
recominended to the Government to establish, at the public: expense, two 
Persian and’ four Hindoo teachers in the town of Rewarce; two Hindoo at 
Boborah ; one Persian and two Hindoo at Sonab; the same at Nho and 
Hulheem; and at Hodul two Hindbo teachers, The total estimated 
expense per annum, Rs. 4,480, which, it was submitted, might be paid out of 
the Rewaree town duties. 

Mr. Cavendish offered it asihis opinion that the scholars should not be 
supported by the Government, and that in preference to the Arabic the 
English language should be taught in the schools, 

‘Two other returns, dated in June 1827, and furnished by tho magistrate of 
the district, contain details of the names of villages, names of schoolmasters, 
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and number and ages of scholars in 31 schools in this district, and of 247 
schools in Dethi and its immediate vicinity. According to these returns, the 
schools were without exception elementary, confined to reading and writing 
‘Arabic and Persian, and to arithmetic; the ages of the scholars were in general 
from six to eighteen years, but some older, and in one of two jastances they 
were of thirty years or even of forty-five years of age. The education is 
stated to have been either gratuitous, or the remunerstion provided by 
the scholars, except im the instanc= of one school of seven scholars, the 
master of which received a salary ol three rupees per month from the King. 
Scwoot ror Native Doctors. 

On the oth of May 1822, the Medical Board communicated to the 
Goverament a memorandum, pointing out the want of nities doctors for the 
supply of the various establishments connected with the civil and military 
branches of the service, and suggesting the e+tablishment of a school for 
native ductors, to be maintained atthe expense of the Goverament, az the 
only means by which the deficiency could he supplied. The Government 
highly approved of the suggestion, and called upon the Medical Board to 
submit more detailed arrangements of their plan, in the form of regulation 
forthe proposed institution. Accordiegly, on the goth of May, the Board 
submitted their plan of a school for native doctars, which mecting with the 
approbation of the Government, a general onder was issued on the 21st of 
June 1822, establishing the school oa the proposed plan, as follows — 

“ The school to be established at the Presidency for the instruction of 
natives in medicine, with a view to the civil and military service ; 
to be under a medical officer as superintendant; to consist of 20 
students ; no stadent to be admitted who cannot read and write the 
Hindoostanee language in the Nagree or the Persian character, 
andwhose age is under 18 or above 26 years; Hindoos and 
Mussulmans equally cligible, if cespectable; the sons of native 
doctors in the service to be preferred; students to be regularly 
enlisted as soldiers, and supported by the Government, and when 
uly qualified, to receive certificates ta that effect and: practise ; 
entitled to their discharge after 15 years; the superintendent to 
direct the studies, practical persuits, anil general conduct of the 
students; to prepare manuals of the most necessary parts of 
medical science for their use in the native language, to give 
demonstrations, and to deliver courses of lectures to them on those 
subjects, and, generally, to take every available means of iinparting 
to them a practical acquaintance with the discases of most frequent 
eccurrence in India, the remedies best suited to their cure, and the 
proper mode of spplying those remedies.” 


RB 
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The superintendent to be subject to the orders of the Medical Board 
ander whom he was to conduct all the correspondence of the establishment, 
and regulate all its interior details. 

Candidates for admission to the school ta be selected and recommended 
by superintending surgeons of divisions: 

The stodents to be attached to the several hospitals at the Presidency, 
for the purpose of acquiring practical knowledge, and to be subject to 
military law, and liable to be removed, if, from dullness, idleness, negligence 
or misconduct, they are covsidered to be not likely te profit by the 
superintendent's instructions. 

‘Their allowances fixed at Rs, 8 per month each while in the school ; their 
pay 4s ative doctors raised to Rs. 20 instead of 45 in garrison, and to Rs. 25 
instead of 20 jn the field; also invalid pensions allowed to them atthe rate 
of Rs. 7 per mensem for less than « even years service ; from seven to fifteen 
yeats, one-third of thelr field pay; at the expiration of fifteen years, Ra 10 
per mouth; anf! after 2a years service, on half of the field or garrison pay. 

Native doctors employed with the army not liable to dismission, but by 
sentence of court-martial, 

‘The salary of superintendent was fixed at Rs. 800 per month; to which 
office Mr, Jameson, Secretary to the Medical Board, was appointed: 

‘The Court of Directors expressed doubls as to the advantages liely to 
arise from this establishment, of which the object was acknowledged to be 
of difficult accomplishment, and expressed = preference for the more simple 
plan adopted at Fort St, George, of educating half castes for medical 
seeviee, by admitting them as dressers in the hospitals. ‘The difficulty 
adverted toin the despatch of the Court of Directors arose ont of the necessity 
of having toimpatt "knowledge not merely novel, but of a nature possibly 
too abstruse aud refined for the rule and dupreparedl minds of the pupils, 
and occasionally from the impossibility of stating a fact ar conveying a 
notion, for the proper expression of which no terms'are to be found in the 
native dialects." The Cow did not, nevertheless, direct! the immediate 
abolition of the school, but remarked on the disproportionate salary assigned 
to the superintendent, and om the probability that his duties in thet capacity 
would interfere with his other official engagements. 

Ty 1823, Mr Jameson the superintendent died, and previously to the 
appointment of a successor, it was resolved to subject the candidates for the 
office to an examination in ihe College of Fort William, as to their 
acquaintance with the necessary languages, The appoiritment was given to 
Surgeon Breton, together with that of Secretary to the Medical Board, and am 
aggregate salary allowed’ him of Rs 1,600 per mouth, Surgeon Breton 
immediately undettook the compilation of a vocabulary of the names of the 
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different patts of the human body, and of medical and technical terms in the 
Roman, Persian and Nagree characters; and also to submit copies of 
demoqstrations of the brain, thoracic and abdominal viscera, and of the 
structure of the eye, in the Persian and Nagres character. The only expense 
attendaitt on these publications was, the cast of the paper, 2 salary of Rs. 40 
per month for a pundit, and the use of the lithographic press. An Hindoos- 
tenee version of the latest edition of the London Pharmacopora in the 
Persian and Nagree characters has also been published, together with some 
extremely well “executed anatomical plates;" an essay ou suspended 
animation; an essay on the poison of serpents; and’on the effects of mineral 
and vegetable poisons ; a concise description of the structure of theeye; of 
the thoracic and abdowinal viscera, the brain and the bones, = treatise on 
intermittent fever} on cataract, and on the European and native modes of 
couching; on cheamatism and cholera. The services of Surgeon Breton in 
the management of this establishment have been eulogized by the Bengal 
Government, and the Court of Directors considered " his praiseworthy anxiety 
for its success,” as giving him a reasonable claim to’ the indulgence which 
had been granted to him. 

fn May 1825, the Medical Board submitted a report, explaining the 
reasons why it uppeared wnadvisable to adopt the Madras system of employ- 
ing as doctors those who bad served as dressers in the hospitals, and also 
explaining satisfactorily both to the Government and to the Court the 
superior usefulness sud success of the school for native doctors, as it had 
been established, and was then conducted, in Caleutta. 

Eight of the pupils who had been educated in this seminary were 
appointed native doctors, and sent with the troops serving in Arracaw. 

It is also stated that “during the prevalence of cholera in Calcutta in 1825, 
the pupils were most csefolly employed in distributing medicines in the 
different thannah stations, and in affording to. the wretched and numerous 
victims of the disease, every assistance in the power of European art to bestow.” 

In February 1826, it was determined at the instance of the Medical 
Board, to extend the benefits of the institution to 50 scholars, and to increase 
the monthly allowance assigned to each to Rs. 10, in order to. secure the 
services of the more respectable nutives of India. It was also resolved to fix the 
ages of admission at between tg and 18, instead of between a8 and 26: the 
latter limitation having been found to exclude many desirable candidates 

‘The Court af Directors has confirmed these changes, and, at the request 
uf the Bengal Goverament, has sent to Calcutta some models of anatomical 
subjects in wax, prepared in this country fora warm climate, 

Breton’s last report of the state of this establishment, is. dated 
in May 1830. He is since dead. 
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CaucurtTa Free ScHoot 

‘In May #826, the governors of this school represented to the Bengal 
Government that in consequence of the reduction of the rate of interest on 
the Govern ment securities, in which their funds were invested, they were 
unable to continue the school on its then extended scale, unless the Govern 
ment would afford them afd. fn support of this application they urged the 
greatly increased demand for the admission of destitute children ; that they 
had been ‘compelled to reduce their numbers from 4oo'to 280, via. 195 boys 
and 85 girls; and that unless aid could be afforded to them they mast make 
a further reduction, 

Under these circumstances the Government resolved’ as follows:-—" The 
Governor-General in Council, adverting to the extensive benefits which the 
free schoo! is the Inatramient of diffusing, cousiders so useful any establishinent 
to possess a strong claim on the bounty of Government with reference to. the 
deterioration of thi resources of the institntion, anit his Lordship in Council 
has accordingly tiwen pleased to resolve, that an allowance of R& Boo per 
month, being the amount hitherto contributed by the Government to the 
vestry fund, be granted to the free schoal from that dito, subject to the 
confirmation of the honourable Court of Directors.” 

The Court confirmed the grant, at the same time suggesting the propriety 
of uniting the free seliool with the benevolent institiition, the two establish. 
ments appearing to be of a similar character ; but the Bengal Government, 
in reply, lias stated points ‘of dilference which render such an union 
impracticable. ‘This schoo} is also allowed by the Government to conduct ite 
correspondence [ree of postage, 


CaLcurta ScHooL Socinty. 

In March 1825, the Court of Directors confirmed the grant of Rs. 500 
per month which had been made to this society by the Bengal Government, 
and expressed their approbation of the measures which had been adopted 
with m view to the education of persons as teachers for native schools, in the 
following terms :—" The Calcutta School Society appears to corabie with its 
Arrangements for giving elementary instruction an arrangement of atiil 
greater Importance, for educating teachers for the indigenous’ schools: This 
last object we deem wortliy of great encouragement, since it is upon the 
character of the indigenous schools that the education of the great mass of 
the population’ mutt ultimately depend. By training up, therefore, a class of 
teachers, yoo provide for the eventual extension of improved education to a 
portion of the natives of India, far exceeding that which any elementary 
instruction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any chance of 
reaching.” 
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CALCUTTA SCHOOL-wOOK SocIETY,. 

By the last report of this Society, dated in 1830, it appears that its 
poblizhed works in the several languages of India then amounted to 48 
volumes, as follow: 

In Sanserit 
» Bengalee 
» Hindee 

» Arabic 

wy Persian 

n Hindoostanee .., 

» Anglo-Bengalee 

» Abglo-Hindee .. 

ui Anglo-Persiin. .. 

sy Anglo-Hindoostance 
w English 








Totut 


1S peso ns aweaee 


Camprehending the follawing works — 
In Sanscair, 


Sanscrit Grammar, (Bengalve character); Sanscrit Reader (Nagrer 
charactor) :Sanscrit Reador, (Bengaloe character); Cashenath's Logic, (Nyay 
Darshwn); Sansérit Couplets; Elements of Natural History and Philosophy; 
Ramjoy's Law of Hindoo Inheritance. 


IN BeNGaLen, 


Picture Alphabet ; Bengaloe Primer, (Likhya Poostok) ; Stewart's Ele. 
mentary Tables in Ten Numbers; Bengalee Firit Spelling Books; Radha 
Caunt Deb's Spelling Book; Keith's Bengalee Grammar in question and 
answer; Rammohun Roy's Grammar; Bengalee Vocabulary, (Obbidan); 
Hare's Arithmetic, mixed model (Gonitanka); May's Arithmetic, ative model, 
(Goorta); Map of the Worl); Peates's Instructiye Copy. Books; Serampore 
Geograpliy, (Goladhya}; Pearca’s Geageaphy, with Map of the World, (Mhoogol 
Brittant); Pearson’s Dislogues on Geography, with Map of the World: Smyth's 
Zomindarry Accounts; Three Parts: Elements of Natural Philosophy and 
Natural History, (Podarth's Bedya Sar) ; Elements of Ancient History, (Itias 
Somachoy); Fables, or Moral Tales, (Nesticotha), Three Parts; Pleasing 
Tales, (Monorranjon Ettins); Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, (Oopodesh 
Cotha); Indian Youth's Magazine, (Digdirshun) No, 1 to a6; Goldsmith's 
History of England, by F. Carey; History of British India, tem numbers ; 
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Pearson's Fainlliar Latters, (Petro Commodi); Account of the Lion, (Suiger 
Biborun); Lawson's Natural History, (Pushwabata) Nos. 1 to 3: Pearson's 
School Instructions, (Pathasalar Bitorum) ; Defence of Native Female: Educa« 
tion, (Stree Sikhys Bidhayok) ; Bengalee Encyclopacilit, ((Vidyaliarayules), 
Nos, 1 to 4, only 25 copies printed | Breton’s Treatise on Cholera, 1,000 
copies printed and distributed gratis; Yate's Abridgement of Ferguson's 
Astronomy; with plates: Yatos: Anecdotes of Celebrated Characters in Ancient 
History; Reward Book, No. t 


IN Hinowe. 

Primer; Rowe's Spelling Book, (Mool Sooha), publishel in. parts; 
Adam's Arithmetic and Grammar; Pearce's Outlines of Geography and 
History, (Bhoogo! Britant); Fables, (Nieticotha); Historical Anecdotes, 
(Oopodesh, Cotha); Defence of Native Female Education, (Stree Sikhya 
Bidhayok) ; Bell's Instructions, (Pathasalar Blborum); Hiniloo Vocabulary, 
with interpretations In Hindoo; Pleasing Tales, Hindee Burvorallab, (Nag- 
tee character.) 

In Ooxtya. 

Elementary Fables; Reading Lessons. 

In Aranic. 

Reader; Thomason’s Euclid’s Elements, first Six Books, (Oosooli Oog- 
tydoos), 

IN Persian, 

Roebuck’s Persian Primer; Persian Grammer, (Guwadee Farses); 
Permutation of Arabic Inflections, ( Tebelah ); Verbal Synonymes, ( Nisahors 
Sibyan ); Sincar Vertal Reserublances, ( tujvees-ool-Soghat ); Thomason’s 
Enuclid's. Elements, (Oosooli Ogledogs), first Six Books; Persian Reader, 
(Muntuldishals Farsee), three vols; Map of the World; Map of Hindoostan ; 
‘Travels of Mirza Oboo Taleb Khan, with map of the world; Trant’s Summary 
Index to Bengal Civil Regulations, ( Khilosah); Persian Arithmetic; Persian 
‘Astronomy ; Thomason’s Persian Atlas. 

In HiNDOOSTANEE, 

Hindoostanee Grammar, (Gilchrist’s Risalah); Compendiatn of Geography, 
[ Khiolasab limi Urs) ; Hindoostanee Fables, (Persian character) ; Hindoos- 
iunce Fables, (Nagree character); Pleasing Instructor, (\Khirud Afza), 
Hindoostanee Spelling Book, 2 Parts; Brown's Arithmetic, ( Kini Kisal); 
Looking Glass, ( Lurkouka Diropan,) 

In Excuist. 

Murray's Spelling Book; Carpenter's Spelling Astistant; Rickett’s 

{D’Ansclmes) English Exercises; Murray's abridged Grammar; Murray's 
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large Granimar; Chommler's Arithmetic; Joyee’s Scientific Dialogues; Youth's 
Magazine, (Digdurthun ), Nos. + to 26; Goldsmith's History of England 
Wilson's Mackenzie's Collection of Oriental MSS. 2 vols ; Eaglish Spelling 
Books, Nus. and 2; English Reader, Nov 4 to 12. 


ARGLO-ASIATIC. 


Yates's Vocabulary, in parts, (Anglo, Sanserit and Bengalee ); Pearson's 
Idjomatical Exercises, (Bakyaboli Anglo-Bengalee); Pearson's English 
Grammar, (Anglo-Bengalee ); Pearson's Dialogues in Geography, ( Augl- 
Bengalee); Morton's Bengalee and English Dictionary, ( Anglo-Benygalee ); 
Mendie’s Bengalee and English Dictionary, ( Angto-Bengaler )  ‘Tarachund's 
Bengalee and English Dictionary, (Anglo-Bengales); Pearson's Bengalee 
and English Dictionary, (Anglo-Bengalce); Yater’s Eleneats of Natural 
Philosophy and Natural History, (Anglo-fengalee); Pleasing Tales 
(Monoranjim Etitias ), (Anglo-Benyalee); Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, 
(Oopodesh Cotha), (Anglo-Bengalre}; Youth's Magazine, Nos, 1 to 16, 
(Digdurshun } (Anglo-Bengaloo) ; Elemonts of Ancient, History, (\Anglo- 
Bengalse’); Historival Anecdotes, (Anglo-Indoove ); Pleasing Tales, 
(Anglo-indooee); Adam's Dictionary, (Anglo-Indooee ); Persian 
Reader, 3 vols. (Muntukabul Farnee), (Anglo-Persia’); BunJhum's Persian 
and English Dictionary and Compendium nf Geogeaphy, (Kholasah lun 
Ure), ( Anglo-Hindoostanee ). 

Of these works, including the reports of the society, an aggregate number 
of 28,671 copies were circulatd in the years 1828 andl 1829, as follows — 


Of Reports 
Sanscrit Books 





651 
«UT 
oa 1074 
Lee ASS 

200 
"7 
1,907 
1173 
oti 








English 
Anglo-Asiat: ,, a - ES 


Total oe 28078 


The income and expenditure of the society within that period appears to 
have been about Rs, 31,000. 
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The list of aubscribers contains the names of several watives of iistinne= 
ion, such a9 the— Rs. 
Rajah of Benares ... 

Baboo Oomasndun Macoot 
»  Radhakant Deb ze 
» Rameomul Sea a an 
and others. 

The report, which contains the rules of the society, a list of its officers, 
and_ some account of the proceedings at the public meeting, contains also the 
following observations : 

"As native presses are now beginning to multiply, it Is of the utmost 

consequence that their influence upon the community should be 
beneficial. In looking over the list of books printed at these 
presses, as given in the third report of this society, it will be 
perceived that many af an opposite tendency have been Issued ; 
and this must coatinue to be the case, till by the exertions of 
societies like this, and of well-informed native gentlemen, a taste 
is excited for works of 2 more instructive and scientific nature. 
In proportion to the influence which these exert, will be the 
decrease of useless and the increase of valuable publications 
proceeding from the native press; for the diffusion of kijowledge 
and science invariably creates « numerous class of intelligent 
readers, whose minds can be gratified only with the works of « 
superior onder. Ol this the progress of the Cheap Book Society 
in Ireland affords a satisfactory illustration. 

“It was once thought by some, that your commiltee were confined within 
too narrow a circle, by the limitations of the third rule of the society. 
which states ‘That it forms no part of the design of this institution 
(o furnish religious books’ Experience has proved the opposite; 
the field before them Is so extensive, that it Is only a small part of it 
which theyare able to cultivate; and they have reason fo be 
thankful that their boundary is at first defined, since it las enabled 
them to occopy a distinct portion of ground, and las prevented 
them from offending many whose interest they wished to promote, 
and from interfering with the operations of other institutions, 
whose express desiga is to furnish books of the above description. 

“Since the wellare of so many milllons depends upon the success. of 
education, your committee are confident that every step of progress 
made by the society will afford pleasure both to European and 
native gentlemen ; to the former, it will bea satisfaction to transfuse 
into the languages of the East the improvements that have been 
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made in education and science in the West; and to the latter, it 
will be a gratification to find that they have every facility afforded 
them for emolating those who by their superiority in the arts and 
sciences have eclipsed the greater part of the world.” 

Alter detailing at some length the proceedings of the committee, in its 
selection and publication of useful works, the report contains the following f 
Jurtlver observations :— 

“Nest to the preparation of books, is the importance of their distribu- 
tion; and the difficulties of the fatter are scarcely less than of the 
former, ‘These are comparatively unknown in countries where a 
general taste for reading has heen formed; but when ignorance, 
Indolence and prejudice nite their influence to oppose the 
progress of knowledge, they are powerfully felt. Where there are 
fo pleasing associations of youth, no settled convictions of the 
intrinsic value of instruction, ta recommend certain publications, 
it is no wonder that the love of ease and of money should cauve 
them to be neglected. These obstructions once existed to a great 
extent in England, but they have been happily removed; and your 
committee have the satisfaction to state that they are beginning to 
be surmouritesl in this country, though not with the rapidity they 
could desire. They have cause, however, to congratulate this 
society, that every year diminishes their force. and witnesses the 
more exteniled circulation of its publications. 

"The different institutions in Calcutta and its neighbourhood have 
continued, K& heretofore, to receive supplies from the stores of the 
repository at half the cost price; and the applications for the 
Qooks from the Upper Provinces are upon the focrease, The 
General Committee of Publis Instruction, the Hindoo College, thy 
Schoo! Soclety, the European schools, several European regimental 
sehools, and the various missionary'associations have all materially 
sided the society in the distritnitian of ile works. Among several 
Ul the native booksellers there is a regular demand for English 
books; and as the English language becomes more generally 
studied, which it does every year, it maybe expected that the 
demand from this quarter will increase. The retail shop near the 
Hindoo College, as long as it was continued, effected a regular sale; 
but as sales thus effected were expensive in proportion to the 
extent; as a short time ago, the shop was broken open in the 
night and robbed; as all the European and native booksellers in 
the city now Keep a stock of the society's publications, or send to 
the depository for them whea wanted; andasashop is about to 
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be opened near the spot by the Committee of Public Instruction, 
trom which this association may derive some advantage, its longer 
continuance has appeared an unnecessary expense, 

“The communication opened with the Upper Provinces through the 
medium of the Committee of Public Instruction, has been kept up, 
and continues 'to increase. By x letter lately received {rom Mr 
Taylor, the society's correspondent at Delhi, it appears that there 
is likely to be a considerable: demand for English books at that 
station, in consequence of which, this year, two large supplies 
fave been forwarded.” 

The report then proceeds to stale equally encouraxing prospects at 
Agra, Allahabad, Patna, Moorshedabad, Chittagong, Bareilly and Benares, and 
after adverting to the branch societies at Madras and Bombay, and stating 
its receipts and disbursements, concludes as fallows-— 

“ Whethcr your committee Took to the success that fias attended. their 
past operations oF to the wide field that requires cultivation, they 
find the nest powerful motives to ineressed exertion. ‘That a vary 
considerable improvement in general kvowledge has been elfeeted 
in the ative mind in Caleutin and its neighbourhood, since tlie 
institution commenced its operations, cannot he denied; and that 
this will continue to increase through successive years, as ity 
publications are diffused by degrees through the Muflail, admits of 
no doubt. ‘The final success of education is certain; and though 
in this country ite friends ato doing’ little more at present than 
ploughing the ground, yet to cheer them under this toll they nay 
with certainty anticipate the joy of harvest. They are not called 
to labour ina hopeless undertuking, for there ds reason to believe, 
that as science first arose inthe East, so when it has illuminated 
other parts of the world, it will return to the East again, and 
shine ip, easterg splendour. 








CALCUTTA BENRYOLENT INSTITUTION, 


‘This institution was founded iv the year 4810, by an. association of 
Europeans and others, by whose voluntary contributions it was supported. Itsy 
object was, as stated by the secretary of the society, Dr, William Carey, to 
afford tuition in Benigaleer and English to-youth of both sexes, the descendants 
of indigent Christians «! all nations, 

In May 1836, the society represented to the Bengal Government thit the 
average daily attenctance of children of both sexes in this sctiool was 250: 
that more than 1,009 cliildren had been educated in it, and Introduced to 
public life under Layouraiile auspices, and that it still enjoyed the sanction 
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of public patronage ; hut that awing to thé increase of bensvolust institutions, 
and the death or retura to Europe of some of the early putrons of this 
institution, its funds were so materially diminished as to leave a balance of 
10,000 rupees againet the institution on the year's account, Under these 
circumstances, the society solicited the aid of the Company, which the 
Bengal Government consented to grant, and passed an order for the payment 
to Dr. Carey, on tichalf of the institution, of the sum of 13,000. rupees, 

ty May. 1827, in consequence of the continued insufficiency of the funds 
of this institution, anatler application was made by the secretary of the 
society to the Bengal Government, by whom @ permanent grant was made to 
the institution of 200 rupees per month. 


Tue Carcurra Lapis Schoo. ror NATIVE FEMALES: 


In Jane 1825, a society of Jadiew united for the promotion of female 
education in Calcutta und its vicinity, applied to the Government (or the sun 
Of 10,000 nipers to enable them to purchase a spot of ground on which to 
erect & central school, “The members) of the Council presaut, Messrs 
Marington and Feudall, resolved to comply with the request; but the 
Governor-General having, as his Lordship afterwards stated. ina minute, 
ascertained that it had been publicly avowed in the hearing of miany native 
gontlyinen that tHe object of the ladies’ society was the propagation of the 
Christian religion, interposed his authority, and the grant was negatived 
Minutes were recorded by the several members of Council on this occasion, 
stating their respective opinions, and the subject was referred to. the Court 
of Directors, whose decision was confirmatory of that which had boey passed 
hy the Governor-General. 


Day Scnoon ar Mecnur, 


Ih October 1819, on the recommendation of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Westenra, the commandant of the $th regiment of Dragoons, Serjeant Rabart 
Blewett, having received his discharge from that roginent, was allawed to 
eiain in India, in order that he might open a day school at Meerut for the 
benefit of such persons as had no access to the regimental achoole 


Meerut Free Scuoor 


This school wae established by the Chaplain of the station, the Rev, H 
Fisher, in concert with Major-General John Nichols, Mr. Seott the Magistiate 
and the chief loca! authorities, for the purpase of giving to boys and girls of 
different dénominations, Christian, Hindoo and Mahomedan, plain aid useful 
education. Ie 1829, the committee applind to the Governinent for a grant 
‘out of the education fund of Rs. 8,000 t0 esable them to purchase a sclioo!, 
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and foc an endowment of Rs. 400 per mensem, IL was slated thut there 
were then in the school 21 Europeans, (18 boys and 3 girls), 16 Hindoo 
boys and 34 Muesulman boys, making a total of 71 scholars, who were 
studying the English aud Persian languages. The expenses of ‘the school, 
amounting to Re. 207, were at that time defrayed by the committee and other 
inhabitants. 

“No one" the committee observed in their address to the Bengal 
Government, "can have been resident in India for any length of 
time, (at leust of sufficient endurance to enable him to form « 
correct opinion upon the subjects), without observing the 
lamentable state of igaocance in which the thousands around us 
live and die our fellow creatures though they are, and. through 
various circumstances (doubtless under the control of Divine 
Providence ) our fellow subjects. 

“In happy and privileged England, the means for mental improvement 
fare so efficient and so abundant, that even the humblest orders. of 
the people may avail themselves of this privilege; so that according 
to their respective talents and industry they may benefit thereby, 

"The common principles of useful knowledge and a power to put 
forth their respective efforts, both lor their own individus! good as 
well as for the public interests, are thus secured, But here, in this 
country, the scene is mournfully the reverse; we need only to 
call upon our benevolent and enlightened cauntrymen to look 
around upon their Tadizn brethren aud Fellow cittzens, to see, to 
Lear and to believe this melancholy truth 

“The few native schouls which have from time to time been visited, 
afford little or no encouragement to hope that they are sufficient, 
or can be maile sufficient to remedy the evil. Attempts, however, 
have been occasionally mide by individuals to thie effect; but from 
a variety of causes which ft floes not seem necessary in this address 
to enumerate, have only issued In disappointment, anless the 
personal and enduring superintendence of sone competent patron 
or European teacher could keep all in order: 

“Under the influence of such considerations, it has been deemed 
Uesirable to form a committee at Meerut of resident gentlemen in 
and round the station, in order to set on foot sume practicable 
system of education, embracing those common acquirements which 
are known to be geserally needful for cach and every member of 
socisty in his respective rank and calling, and more especially. 
witha view to benefit the humbler orders. These. advantages 
should be made accessible to all descriptions of children, without 
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Festrictios to European or Native, whose parents may be desirous 
of their profiting by such a privilege. 

‘In order to effect this, it was obvious that nothing could be done, 
even in the way of experiment, unless 2 fund were first 
established, to meet the unavoidable expenses which such: an 
institution would incur. 

“A pressing Invitation to minister donations and subscriptions has 
therefore been circulated, and the public benefits of such a charity 
were so obvious, and were met with such cordiality of good 
feeling (a subscription of Rs. 1,580 being promptly made), that a 
commencement was at once entered upon, 

"A small house, centrally situated and surrounded by the principal 
bazarrs, was purchased out of our slender funds, and a suitable 
establishment entertained. The scholars flocked readily to. the 
proflered means, and have thus far continued steadfast in their 
attendance. A far greater number would be glad to come, but 
the very stall and inadequate accomodations for the reception of 
a large school renders it at present impossible to attend to their 
desires.” 


The application of the Meerut school committee was referred to the 
Committee of Public Instruction, who replied to the reference in the fullowing 
terms; and the subscribers to the school were informed accordingly. 


1b our goueral report we have hal occasion to show, that the funds of 
which we hold the disposal ate now eutirely appropriated, either 
actually or prospectively, It is therefore impassible to give the 
Meervt free school permanent assistance from the education fund. 
Donations of books and stationery tight be occasionally furnished 
from the accumulations which we are able to effect, until the 
whole of the monthly allowance for the purposes of education is 
absorbed. 

"If this were not the ease, however, even if any disposable balance 
existed, we should doubt the propricty of applying any of it to. the 
mainteoance of a school of the nature of that now projected. The 
sum which is annually set apart for education is expressly 
appropriated to the improvement of the natives; and it is very 
doubtful, therefore, whether any portion of it is applicable to a 
schoo! intended fully as much for the children of European as of 
native parents. 

© From the experience we had of the Cownpore school, which is the 

only one of a similar character with the Meerut school, supported 

by Government, we have reason to conclude, that although set_on 
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foot by individoal subscription, the burthen of the shoot would 
very soon fall atmost entirely on the Goveroment, We have also 
reason to infer from the same premises, that the education given 
would be of a narrow and ineffective description, and wholly 
disproportionate to the expense at which it could alone be provided. 

‘In conclusion, we beg fo state that permanent assistance to schools 
originating in private subscriptions at Goruckpore and Allahabad, 
has been withheld on the principle above indicated; and upon the 
conviction that our chief hope of making any advance in the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people of India, with 
the means at our command, is, by forming and fostering a few 
effective establishments, rather than by the muliiptication of 
seminaries of an inferior description.’” 


Jounpore Native Free Scxoot.. 


In 1829, a society composed of Europeans and Natives, was formed at 
this station for the establishment of a free school The object of this 
institution was the introduction of a better system of education than then 
obtained among the people, the improvement of their moral and intellectual 
character, and the cultivation of useful knowledge, including the arts and 
sciences of Europe. Mr. G. F, Brown was appointed secretary to the society, 
who solicited for it the patronage of the Bengal Government, urging that the 
respectable natives of the district, to the number of 40, had readily come forward 
to support it, including Rajah Darshun Sing, who had given Rs. 2,009, Rajah 
Sheolo!l Dober, who had given Rs too, and several others, who fad contri- 
bated smaller sums. 

The school was established in a spacious gallery or arcade, Go feet long 
by 27 feet wide, attached to the attalsh musjed, and one of (the apartments 
im that edifive was used by the subscribers to the school as their place of 
meeting. This building, it is stated, bad heen suffered to fall into decay 
foc more than 300 years; and as it liad apartments facing the street om the 
north and south sides which might he let out to shop-keepers, it was 
proposed by the society so to occupy them, and to apply the proceeds to the 
support of the school and repair of the edifice. “This arrangement," itis 
observed, “ woul very materially contribute to the stability of the institution, 
without subjecting Government to any expense, or in anywise interfering 
with the prejudices of either Hindoos or Mahomedans, who are indeed 
anxious that the plan should be carried into immediate effect.”" 

It appears that there were at this time (October 1830) 116 boys in 
daily attendance at the school, which was free school, conducted on the 
Lancasterian plan, open to childrea of every age and sect, so long as they 
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behaved with propriety; that they received no stipend for attendance, but 
periodical rewards for proficiency or good conduct; that provision was 
made for the introduction of the higher branches of European science, and 
for the improvement of indigenous schools in the ueiybbourhood. 

The Bengal Government approved the plan of this school, and authorized 
the needful supply of books for its use; bat referred the question as ta the 
appropriation of the attslah musjed, of mosque, to the magistrate of the 
distzict, with orders for him to report whether it continued to be used as a 
place of worship by Mahomedans. 


ScHOOL ar SuRGEEMARRES IN RunGPors. 


Ju June 1826, Mr. David Scott, who held the situation af agent to the 
Governor-General in the North-Eastern frontier of Bengal, and Civil 
Commissioner at Rungpore, called the attention of the Bengal Government to 
the rudé and barbarous state of the inhabitants of the Garrow Mountains, 
and euclosed copies and extracts of a correspondence which had passed 
Between him and Mr. W. B. Bayley, Secretary to the Gavernment, relative to 
the establishment of a mission for the civilization and conversion to 
Christianity of the Garrow mountaineers. 

‘The advantages to be expected from this measure, he observed, were 
obylos and important and were detailed in a letter from the late Bishop 
Heber to Mr. Bayley, of which am extract was transmitted for record. 

The project was as follows — 

Firstly —That an European, in the character of a missionary and apothe- 
cary, should be stationed at Surgeemaree, or some other convenient spot in 
that neighbourhood. 

‘Secondly —That 3 school for the education of 40 Garrow boys should be 
established under the superintendence of the missionary, upon the general 
principles which were recommended by Bishop Heber, in his letter appended 
with the other papers to this report. 

Thirdly—That the surphis et collections derivable from the Garrow 
markets should be appropriated to the purposes of the mission; which 
surplus it was calculated would amount annually to about 6,000 or 8,000 
sicea rupees. 

“The Vice-President in Council acquiescing in the suggestions of Mr. 
Scott, resolved, on the s2th of October 1826, to establish a school at 
‘Surgeemarree, of at some other convenient place in the neighbourhood, to be 
under the superintendence of Mr. Scott, for the education of 40 Garrow 
boys, upon the general principle recommended by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta; the children to be taught to read and write their own language in 
the Bengalee character; also the Bengalee language, in which there are 
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many printed books and tracts available for their instruction, which it was 
presumed the children would soon learn to translate from the Rengalee 
into the Garrow language, and thus be instrumental in disseminating usefut 
knowledge; and that some of the more intelligent boys should be instructed 


in the English language — 
Per month 


Rs. 
At the recommendation of Bishop Heber, Mr. 
Valentine William Hurley, Apothecary to the 
European invalid establishment at Chunar, was 
appointed the schoolmaster, Seeks se 300 


To have one native assistant & ri eae 
Forty boys at Rs. geach.,, % su 160 
For servants and other contingencies i eae 


Making a total monthly expense of 2. 430 
Of, per anna... 2 ve $400 


A farm to be established, if practicable, and all useful buildings to be 
erected: the expense to be defrayed out of the surplus collections ftom the 
Garrow markets. 

Jn October 1837, Mr. Hurley relinquished this appointment, partly 
Because the scale of the allowances did not fully meet his expectation, and 
partly because he felt desirous rather to confine himself to medical duties, 
professing not to have sufficient skill in the Rengalee language to qualify him 
for a teacher in that language. 

In June 1828, Mr. Scott communicated to the Government an offer which 
had been made by the Rey. Mr. Fenwick, Baptist Missionary, resident at 
Sylhet, to undertake the superintendence of the Garrow. schools, and the 
other arrangements for the improvement of the Garrows; but aa this 
gentleman had a large family dependent upon him, it was proposed to 
augment the allowance to be enjoyed by him to 300 rupees per month, Mr. 
Scott stated, that in an interview with the Garrow Chiefs, he had commonis 
cated to thetn the intention of Government to send a missionary for thelr 
instruction, at which they unanimously expressed their great satisfaction ; 
that he had also taken an oppottunity of consulting some of the more 
intelligent priests on the subject, and that all the objections of those persons 
could be obviated and their good will secured ; that lhe had been careful to 
select a healthy site for the mission, and that in order to clear it, he proposed 
to establish some Garrow families, with farming apparatus, at an expense 
‘of about Rs. 5,000, and a native docter for the school establishment for the 
instruction of the priests in the use of medicines. 
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Mr. Scott's proposals were approved and sanctioned, with the: exception 
Of his nomination for the appointment of schoolmaster, for which appointment 
the Government selected’ Mr. James Fernue, the junior teacher of English 
and geography in the Hindoo college at Caleutta, a young man of good 
character, who spoke the Bengali language fluently. 

Mr, Fernue proceeded to his station in July 1828, but the insalubrity of 
the climate proved fatal to him, and he dicd at Surgeemaree on the roth of 
November following, leaving a widow and three young children, in whose behalf 
a strong appeal has been made to the liberal consideration of the Government, 
who directed that they should be eniabled to return to the Presidency at the 
public expense. It further appears, that the Government have, under the 
cirscunistances of Mr, Ferous's death, hesitated to appoint a successor, 
leaving the school for the present to be managed by such means as the 
commissioner has it in his power to provide. 








Moorsuepasad CoLLEGs AND SCHOOL 


In May 1826, Mr. W. L. Melville, who then held the situation of agent to 
the Governor-General in Moorshedabad, reported the establishment of a 
college and schoo! in that city, in pursuance of the orders of Government, in the 
accomplishment of which he stated that he had had to encounter some difficulties 
and delays, ‘The head maulavi and other principal officers were selected from 
the Caleutta college, with the exception of Moulavee Musurut Ally, who, out of 
deference to the religious tenets of the Nizam's family, was chosen from the 
Sheah sect. ‘This native having beew strongly recommended to the resident 
by the Nawaub Munglee, was appointed Moulaves, and took charge of the 
school, although a man much inferior in learning to the teachers from the 
Calcutta Colloge, but equal to the duties of his appointment. It is added that 
it was not easy to find persons of the Sheah sect in that part of India who 
were eminent scholars. 

In the selection of scholars, a preference was given to the immediate 
{amily of the Nizam, the members of which were eoceitraged to avail them 
selves of its advantages; bat after some considerable delay, they not consent. 
ing to embrace the opportusiity of entering the institution, the resident filled 
‘up the number of so students, of whom six were to attend the college and 44 
the school. 

‘The Government approved the conduct of Mr. Melville in the estatilish- 
ment of this college and school, and instructed him to report the progress of 
the institution, and to submit his suggestions for its future conduct whenever 
he might be prepared to do so. He was also authorized to draw from the 
hands of the collector of the district the sum of Rs. 4,918-5-15; together 
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with the monthly allowance of Rs. 1,500 on the same account, being au 
annual charge of Rs. 18,000, 

In January 1827, Captain Ruddell, the Secretary of the Caleutta Madrissa, 
was permitted, at the request of Mr. Melville, to proceed to Moorshedabad, 
for the purpose of examining the Nisamut students, 


Schoo. aT HUMMERFOOR IN BUNDELCUND, 


In February 1928, Me, M. Ainslie, the Governor-General’s Agent in 
Bandelcwnd, reported thet he had, in conjunction with Mr. Willian: Heory 
Valpy, the Collector of the Northem division, established a school at 
Hummerpoor for the instruction of native children in the Persian and Hindoo 
languages, and that the Rajah of Dutteeah, who had received an account of 
it from his _vakecl, had requested the permission of the Bengal Government 
to subscribe the sum of 1,000 rupees towards it. 

Mr, Ainslie also stated that he had commenced the formation of a 
library of the best works in the native languages for the amusement or 
instruction of any persons who might be desirous of availing themetlves, 
Without expense, of the opportunity which it would afford them of improving 
their minds; that his success had been fully commensurate with the méans 
at his disposal, and that be had reason to believe that the Rajah of Datteeah's 
example would be eagerly followed by other chieftains, if expressly approved 
by the Government. 

The Government, in reply, authorized the appropriation of the Rajah of 
Duttooah’s gift to the object for which it had been designed, but, as the 
school was private, dill not consider the occasion to call’ for further notice 
from the Government. 





‘Stare ov Epucation in NaGrore. 


Mc. Richard Jenkins, who was for many years the East India Company's 
resident at the court of the Rajuh of Nagpors, In a statistical report prepared 
by him under the orders of the Bengal Government, and submitted to the 
Council on the 27th July 1826, gives the following account of the state of 
education in that country :— 

“Education ls chiefly confined to the children of Brahinina and those of 
the mercantile classes, and’ the instruction they receive does not 
seem much calculated to promote their moral or intellectual 
Improvement. All the other classes are extremely illiterate, and 
particolarly the Kirsans. It isa rare circumstance; says Captain 
Gordon, to God one amongst them who can write his own name. 
Captain Wilkinson (one of the resident's assistants) remarks that 
this ignorance, In some. measure, arises from a prejudice which 
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the caltivating class entertain against learning, as giving their 
children an sversion to their own profession, on which they must 
depend for subsistence. 

“Reading, writing and accounts are the chiet objects of education, and 
these are only carried to the extent necessary for each individual's 
profession. The only order who ever look at books are Brahmins, 
and their reading is confined to subjects of Hindvo divinity, The 
knowledge of Sanscrit is professed by very few even of these. 
‘The modes of instruction are the same as described in other parts 
of Initia. 

‘There are no schools exclusively for the education of Mahomedan 
children the tribes of Moollahs and Kazees are quite uneducated, 
and few of them can even ¢ead or write the Persian language; 
they know nothing of Mahomedan law, but are sufficiently 
‘acquainted with the common rales and usages of the sect to enable 
them to officiate at marriages and decide on disputes regarding 
religious matters. 

“Ip Captain Gordon’s district there are 113 schools, saperintended by 
the same number of masters, who are usually Brahinins or Vidoors. 
‘These schools are all established in the large towns and kusbahs, 
and in some of them there are two or three. The total number 
of children who receive instruction at these schools is 1,170, oF 
calculating the total children under sixteen years, beyond which age 
they never remain at school, at 80,077, it would appear that public 
instruction §s only extended to one in eighty. The payments of 
the children to their masters vary from two aunas to one rupee 
per month, according to the circumstances of the parents. 

“Jn the Wyne Gunga district there are 55 schools, 28 in kusbas and a7 
in: villages; the number of pupils is 452, of whom 45 are taught 
Persian, the rest Mahratta. The expense is on the same scale 
as the above. 

“Jn Captain Montgomerie’s district the number of schools is only 
seven; the number of scholars has not been ascertained. The 
expense to the children is from two annas to four per mensem, Of 
the schools in Chanda district there is no report. 

"I Chatteesgurh, there are four or five schools at Ruttenpore, five at 
Rypore, and pethaps one in each other pergunnah. The school 
masters receive from two to four annas per month from each 
achotar. The languages generally taught are the Nagree and 

Mabratta, and some few are instrocted in Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 
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Private tuition is gratuitously conveyed to a still greater number of 
children by the Brahmins, Vidoors or village Pandias. The teachers 
are paid by the parents, at the rate of two or three rupees per 
annum, or as in Chutteesgurh by presents on certain days, but 
more frequently by the tutor living free of expense with the parents 
of the children. If the Shastry or principal Brahmin teaelies the 
childrea of the village, he has no other object than the performance 
of a praiseworthy and charitable act, and will seldom accept 
the presents which are offered him. There is no allowance for 
schools any where in land or money from the Government, the 
attention of which was never attracted to public education, 

“ There are in the city and suburbs, 102 instructors, including teachers 
of public schools, private tutors, and such as teach boys gratuitous. 
ly as a religious duty, 

“The number of public schools which are supported by. the payments 
made by the parents of the pupils for their instruction, is 46; of 
these there are for teaching, 

Mahratta “ a, 
Persian “ < 
Mahratta and Hindoostance, (in the Persian character) 





Total 


lSl-a 6B 


“The number of pupils attending these public schools in 736; of which 
there are learning -— 
Mabratta 





Persian : tee rae: 
Nagree ber 30 
Marhatta and Hindoostanee, st 

736 





“In addition to the public teachers, there are 5+ private totors and 
teachers who instruct boys gratuitously; of these three are for 





teaching the— 
Shasters and Vedas ~ Ses 
Persian e 5 2B 
Arabic ms é 4 
Telings ae a a ee 
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“The number of pupils taught by thest instructors is 923; of which 
there are learning the— 


Vedas and Shaste et 





Persian i ~ 126 
Arable j eS 
Telinga e 0 ae 

Total 323 


Total oumber of Pupils 





“The average number of pupils in the Marbatta public sohiools is about 
twenty and a half to each. The average rate of remuneration to 
the masters may be taken at three annas per menses for exch boy, 
which makes about three rupees and twelve annas’ a mouth to 
each terchut. Soine of them, however, do not receive #o much as 
this, and others receive double the amount, 

"The schgol’ in which Marlatta and Hindoostanee aro taught, i 
supported by a private subscription among the writers in the 
public offices, atid is superintended by a writer named Antone, 
attached to the residency. Printed translations of the Old and 
‘Now Testaments into Mahratta and Hindoostanee, (in the Persian 
character ) are in. ave Iiv this school. 

/ The remuneration to the private tutors varies from two rupees a 
month’ in addition to their food and clothing, to thirty rupees. 
The private tutors are all Musselmen, and teach only Arabic and 
Persian, The education of the children of the respectable part of 
the Mussulman. population i entirely entrusted to these private 
tutors, who are generally domesticated in the houses of the persons 
‘whose children they are employed to instruct. 

W The teaching and learning the Veras and Shasters is exclusively 
confined to the Brahmin class, and no remuneration is ever made 
for instruction in the sacred books. It is considered av « religious 
obligation to afford instruction to all who are qualified and desirous 
to learn, without receiving any reward or gratuity whatever, 

‘Te does not appear that any support is given by the Government forthe 
encouragemont of education among tho inhabitants, either by the 
establishment of public schools, or the grant of lands or pensions 
to any ol the teachers. The teachers receive no public support 
whatever, and depend entirely for subsistence on the monthly 
remuneration they receive for the instruction of the pupils entrusted 
to their charge. 
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“Several Mahomedans teach Persian gratis, uniler the impression that 
so meritorious an act will be taken Into consideration. in a future 
state. Theee persons usually earn a livelihood by soine trae ot 
profession, and devote their leisure tours to. the instruction of 
children. 

“As the Rajah advances in years, his attention ought to be drawn to 
the subject of education, and he might be induced to founda 
college in the city, and give encouragement to schoold on the 
aystem adopted in the Company’s provinces. 

Further Notices of Indigenous Schools under the Bengal Government. 


Burowan, 


In September 1818, the collector of this district was required to report 
\ipon a pawsion of 60 rupees per antium claimed by Rambulluy Butta-charge, 
for the support of « religious institution and seniinary. ‘The collector deputed 
fils ameen to the spot, to inguire whether the institution on accauat of which 
the pension was claimed, was still maintuined. The ameen reported that 
the institution appeared to be kept up, and that the number of scholars 
generally etitertiined was about five or six, and that the allowance had been 
sanctioned by the Gaverument during the joint lives of Ramballay Butta 
charge and his deceased brother. Under these circumstances the Revenue 
Board considered the olaimant entitled to the full amount of the pension 
during is life, or as long as he thould continue to appropriate it faithfully 
to the piirposes for which it wad originally granted; they accordingly 
authorized the fature payment of thie pension ty Rambullub Bulta-charge, 
andthe discharge of all aztenrs which had accrued subsequently to the 
decease of the claimant's brother. 

In March 1819, the collector of Burdwan applied to the Revenue Board 
for instructions respecting certain payments to a Musjeed and Madrissa in 
that district, respecting which a sult had been instituted ti the Calcutta 
Court of Appeal, and the question ordered to be determined by the collector 
under Regulation t9 of 1810, The establishment in question was in the 
Lands of Mussit-ud-deen, who was called upon to producs his accounts, 
which he appears mot to have done satiafactotily. ‘The collector therefore 
sent his ameen to the place to ascertain to what extent the establishment 
was kept up, That officer reported favourably of the establishment on 
the authority of the inhabitants of the village in which the Madrissa was 
situated, but without any documents to corroborate his statements. Under 
thee circumstances the Revenue Board desired the sollectot to take an 
opportunity of visiting the spot, in order that he might himself ascertain the 
grounds on which a.decision might be come to. 
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In Joly 1833, the Reveniie Board reported an endowment for a college 
Jn Burdwan of 24 sices rupees per annum, which was communicated to the 
general Committee af Public {nstruction, = 


Baxacore SCHOOL, IN THE Crry OF MoorsHEDABAD. 

In December 1818, the collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to the Revenue 
Boari! the petition of one Colly Kaunt Surma, praying the continuance 19 
him of = pension of five rupees per month, which had heen granted to his 
father Joyrau Neeyah Punchanused, by the late Muba Rauny Bowanny, 
former zemindar of Chucklalt Rajeshaye, far the support of a Hindoo college 
at that place. The collector accompanied the petition by a statement that 
the petision had, as represented, been enjoyed by the father of the petitioaer, 
and confirmed to him by the Government on the report of the collector in 
1796, and that the petitioner was of good character, and qualified for the 
superintendence of the college. The Revenue Board, on forwarding this 
petition and the collector's letter to the Government, observed that the 
pension had in fact lapsed to the Government in 1811, the petitioner not 
beivg then qualified to discharge the duties of the office, but that it was 
intended fully to ascertain his fitness for the office, and in the event of his 
competency to give it him, “Qn general principles,” the Board added, 
‘we entertain the opision, that peasions granted for the oraintenance of 
public institutions for education and instruction should not be resumed so 
Tong as they shall be appropriated bond fide lor the purpose lor which they 
were assigned; and we observe, on reference to our proceedings, that 
Government has generally been pleased to continue pensions for similar 
purposes, the Board having previously ascertained the qualifications of the 
persons in whose favour they have been granted, and we accordingly are 
jnduced to recommend the present claim to the favourable cousideration of 
his Lordship in Council.” 

On this recommendation the Government confirmed Colly Kaunt Surma 
in the receipt of this pension; upon whose decease in 1824, it was by the 
‘same authority conferred on his brother Chundressa Nyalunkur, whose claim 
was undisputed, and who “thea maintained seven stadents, five of them 
resident in the house.” 





HooGHty Isausmaran. 

In Angust 1817, Mr. D. C, Smyth, who held the situation of local agent 
at Hooghly; informed the Reyense Board that there was attached to the 
[imaumbarah a Mahomedan institution, the funds of which were under his 
management; hit there was an akhaad or teacher and a moanshes, whose 
uty it was to teach the sons of the persons connected with the institution 
to read and write; that this practice bad been entirely given up, but that 
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hhe trad desired the teacher to attend daily in the Imanmbarah, and ordered 
all the pensiovers to send their children there; that several had accordingly 
attended; and that he entertained no doubt that there would be in a short 
time a large number in daily attendance. 

As there were many Muxsulmen in the town of Hooghly whose children 
were in the grossest state of ignorance, Mr, Smyth also recommended the 
appropriation of a small sum from the funds of the trust at his disposal, 
to be given as rewards to the children who attended the school; this he 
conceived woald go'a great way towards securing their attendance, and the 
funds, he conceived, could not be better employed. 

‘The Revenue Board approved of this appropriation of the funds, and 
sanctioned the distribution of the rewards proposed to such scholirs as 
should be found on examination deserving both from regularity of atteridance 
and progress in their studies. The Revenue Board also approved Mr. 
Smyth's very judicious management for maintaining this reading and 7 
school, and authorized the forther payment of small weekly or monthly sums, 
by way of subsistence money, to orphans or children whose parents were 
quite unable {0 support them at school. 

‘The fund destined to support this school was one-ninth of an endowment 
bequeathed by Hojee Mohun for the services of the Imaumbarah, viz, repair 
of the building, ceremonies of the mohurrum, hospital and school 

Under this management, the institution appears to have continued till 
1824; It acquired the title of a Madrissa, and was then in a prosperous 
state. ‘The fund available for its support had become by prudent manage- 
ment " the larger portion of 16,000 rupees per annum;” and an establish- 
ment was then authorized to the extent of 6,060 rupees per annum, or per 
month, Rs, 505, a8 follows :— 











Per month 


8 Arabic Master as 


Rs. 
100 
50 
50 
20 





ee 
chan 
Wat 
5 
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‘The number of young men and boys then attending tha school was 
about 83, of whom 16 were reading Arabic, 7 Persian, and 60 English. The 
superintendence of the institution was entrusted to Mr. ‘Smyth, who then 
eld the office of judge and magistrate in the district. In 1826, that 
gentleman was called upon to report the origin and state of the institution 
and endowment, His report, which: narrates, the facts above stared, 
suggested to the Government the expediency of x more regular examination 
of the state of learning in the institution, and the progress of the stuilents; 
‘also that detailed reports should be furnished, and a system of rewards and 
punishments introduced for the purpose of animating thelr exertions ; that 
the presidency committee should undertake the supervision ; that the funds 
sa superintended, Mr. Smyth observed, were equal to the endowment of 
a college} as, in addition fo the 16,000 mpeex annually approprintod, ax 
already mentioned, there were other funds approprinble to this object, 
particulatly the purchase money. of the Syedpore estate. The subject was 
referred for future consideration, 


ScHoots aNd CoLLKGRS In NUDDEA. 


In 1813, Ramebunder Biddelunker, who enjoyed an annual allowance of 
Rs, 71 in consideration of his keeping up a chowparee or seminary in 
Nuddoa died. Application was shortly afterwards made to the Collector 
of the district, and’ by htm referred to the Revenue Board, for the ausign- 
ment of this allowance to a native who claimed it.as the heir of Ramchunder 
Biddelunker, bat the proofs of his right of mccession or qualifications riot 
being satisfactory, it was not granted to him, 

Th 1818, Bolonauth Seromony perlerred a claim to thie allowance, as 
the son of Ramchunder Biddelunker and his successor in the chowparee. 
On reference of this claim to the Revenue Board, the Collector was ordered 
to ascertain whether Bolonauth Seromony did actually Keep » seminary 
in Nuddea; and It appearing on enquiry that he kept a chowparee in 
which he educated eight pupils in the Turk or Nya Shaster, the Government 
determined, in June 1820, that the pension of Rs, 78 should be continued to 
him, and the arrears paid up. 

In June 1818, application was made to the Revenue Board) through 
the Collector of Nuddea, on the bebalf of Scobnauth Beedya Bayiesputtee, 
fora pension or allowance of Rs. go per annum which ad been enjoyed by 
his father, Sukec Turk Bagis, in consideration of his maintaining a semin. 
ary in Nuddes. The Board ordered the continuance of the pension and the 
payment of the arrears. 

In November 1819, an application was made through the Collector 
of Nuddea to the Board of Revenue, on the behalf of Sroeram Seromony, for 
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4 pensian pr allowance of Rs, 36 per annum, in’sansideration of his keeping 
up a chowparee or seminary at Nuddes, which had been founded and 
endowed by the Rajah of Nattore. [t was In this case also ascertained, that 
Sreeram Seromony did keep up the seminary in which there were then three 
pupils, and the allowance, together with the arrears, were accordingly ordered. 
to be paid to him. 

A similar decision was passed in 1819 in favour of Ramjoy Turk- 
bunka, confirming to him an annual allowance of Rs. 62, in consideration 
of his continuing to maintain a seminary in Nuddea In which he educated 
five pupils. 

In 1823, it was represented to the Board of Revenue, that a native 
college existed in the town of Nuddea, in which Ramchunder Turkbagis 
taught the puranas, for which he petitioned for the annual pension or 
allowance from Government of Sicea Rs. 24, which bad been enjoyed by hi 
father while ‘resident in Rajeshahye, and which be solicited might be con- 
tinued to him in Nuddes. The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make 
inquiry as to the facts stated, and to teport the result, which he did, as 
follows: 

‘That Ramchunder Tutkbagis did keep a seminary in the town of 
Nuddea, in which he maintained and instructed in the shasters 31 students, 
of whose ames a list was delivered in, and that be had done so for nine 
years then last past, 

Under these circumstances the Board recommended, and the Govern- 
ment determined, that the pension should be continued to Ramehunder 
‘Tarkbagis, and the arrears which had accrued since the death of his father 
be paid to him, 

In Jane 184, an application was made through the Collector of Niddea 
to the Board of Revenue, by Deboy Persaud Neabachnsputty Buttacharge, as 
the brother of Collypersaud Turksiddant Buttacharge, who had died in the 
preceding year, fot an annual allowance or pension of Sicca Rs. 156, 11, 10, 
in consideration of his keeping a seminary in the town of Santipote, 
Inquiries were made as to the character of the deceased, who is stated to 
have been # pundit of great ability, who had when he died about 10 students 
under tuition; it also appears by the evidence produced on the occasion, 
that the brother and present claimant assisted the deceased in the tultion 
of his students who resided with him, and that they read the Dburm Shaster, 

The information thus produced not appearing to the Board satisfactory, 
the Collector was directed ta make further inquiries respecting the origin 
and extent of the endowment and of the service rendered, His final report 
does not appear upon the records. 
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SCHOOLS IN RaJESHAHVE 


In November 1817, the Collectar of Rajeshahye forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Chunder Monay Debeah, widow of Woompershand, 
Buttacharge, and mother of Shubpershand Battacharge, Bhowannyper 
shand Bhattacharge and Hurrypershand Bhattacharge, stating that for a 
length of time the father of ber busband had received an allowance of Rs. 7-8 
per month, for performing the duty of a school ; that it kad been continued 
to her busband on the same conditions; and that after his decease she had 
appointed Bhulnauth Turk Shreemony Pundit schoolmaster, who taught her 
three sous and others to read. and write, but that without the peasion the school 
could not be continued. She therefore prayed that it migbt be continued 
to her and her sons. The Revenue Board, before passing orders on this 
application, directed inquiry to be made into the facts of the case, and 
particularly respecting the number of scholars, and the nature of the instruc 
tion the pupils received. 

In April 1818, the Revenue Board received from the Collector of 
Rajeshahye = petition from Hurnauth Bhattacharg:, representing that his 
father Sheebnauth had received a pension of Sicca Rs. 130 per annum, for 
the religious ceremonies of Ishur Kallachund Takoor, and 60 rupees per 
annum on account of a school (which latter duty, together with the allowance, 
had been made-over by Sheebnauth to his nephew Raghonauth, whose 
nate had accordingly been substituted for that of his uacle in the collec- 
tor’s books, aud that he ceceived the pension); therefore praying that the 
former sum might be paid to him, Hurnauth Bhuttacharge, for the perfor- 
mance of the ceremonies. 

Upon aa investigation of this claim, it was ascertained that the pension 
of Sicca Rs. t20 per annum had been granted in 1803 “solely for the 
purpose of a school” without reference to any religious establishment. 
The Revenue Board was therefore desired, before they came to any decision, 
to make strict inquiry, and to ascertain whether any school was supported 
by the applicant either at Barnagore or Chundpore; how it had been 
conducted during the minority of the claimant, and whether that person was 
qualified to undertake the office of a public teacher, 


Itappears that in November 1817, Juggernauth Bhuttacharge, the 
Brother of Raghonauth, applied, through the Revenue Board, for arrears of 
the same pension during a period of two years; that he hiad been absent 
from home on a pilgrimage to Gya, whither he had proceeded to perform the 
usual religious ceremonies, and had been taken ill there. The Government 
refused to comply with this request. 
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Couteces in Rajesuanve. 


In June 1813, the Collector of Rajshahye forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Rossissar Baghisputty Govindrans Sichaut and 
Hurram Sarma Buttachaaye, stating, that their father had received from 
Rannee Bhowannee an allowance of go rupees per annum for the support 
of a college, which allowance, on the decease of their father, had been 
continued ta their elder brother fill bis decease; that since the date of- that 
event they had kept up the establishment; and therefore praying that 
the allowance might be couitinued to them. The Collector corroborated the 
averments in this petition, observing, that Rossissur discharged the duties 
of one: college in the town of Nattore, and that bis two brothers had 
established another in the mofussi. 

The Revenue Board, in forwarding the collector's tetter and the petition 
to Government, observed, that the pension had been conferred by the 
authority of Government on the tate Chunder SikarTurkshanghess for his 
life, on 2 representation from the collector that he had no other means of 
subsistence, and was properly qualified, and taught the sciences gratis: 
that he was attended by many stndents; was the only capable teacher in 
Nattore; and that the continuance of his pension might be deemed @ public 
benefit. 

The Revenue Board further submitted, that as it appeared the brothers 
maintained the institutions of their father in full efficiency, the pension might 
be continued to them and their heirs in perpetuity, on the condition of their 
continuing to uphold these establishments uader the supervision of thie local 
agents of the British Government. 

The Bengal Government fully acquiesced in this suggestion, and 
sanctioned the payment of the allowance of go rupees per annum, on the 
condition stated by the Revenue Board. 


‘Svimer Mapeissa, 

A native institution supported by endowments, into the application of 
which the collector of the district was directed, in April 1827, to make 
inquiry and report the result to Government, He reported that upon 
investigation, he had discovered sunnuds of endowments for the support of 
the Dargah of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowances to lighting it up, and 
to the bestowment of alms and other charities ; also other sunnuds ‘containing 
provisions for the education of students not attached to any public institution ; 
that the latter were of very limited extent, and contained conditions for ths 
support of the grantee and his famnily and descendants; that the descendants 
of the original grantee performed the obligations of the grant, in so much 
as to instruct a few disciples in their own family; that the parties appeared 
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to be extremely indigent, and the assigned Lands nut of sufficient importance 

to merit the interposition of Government. Under these circumstances the 

Government resolved not to interfere with the eadowments of this Madrissa 
Crrrracone Marissa, 

Another native institution supported by endowments, into the applica. 
tion of which the collector of the district was directed, in the year 1827, to 
make inquiry and report the result to Government. He reported that Meer 
Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of this Madrissa, which then 
produced, forthe purposes of education, sot more than Rs. 1,570 per annum, 
two-thirds of the endowment having been judicially assigned to the founder's 
children in the year 1790; that with the remaining one-third, the then 
incumbent Moolavie Ally Mucktootoo! Khan Keman, professed himself unable 
to keep up the institution on its then present footing, which provided 
for the instruction of so students, and for the support of three teachers, 
one of Arabic and two of Persian ; that the number of students originally 
contemplated was 150; that the buildings consisted of a small mosque, in 
good order, and two low ranges of chuppah houses, for the dwelling of the 
masters and disciples, which were of little value. The collector suggested 
that the lands would realize twice their preseat rental, if put up to the 
highest bidder, by order of Government, and submitted that they should be 
so relet, and the proceeds paid to the Moulavie in monthly instalments 
who in return should periodically submit his accounts, and a report of the 
state of the institution, to the Board of Revenue for the information of 
Government, The Governor-General in Council approved this suggestion, 
and It was ordered accordingly. 

Hinpoo Saaivary At BEAsroor. 

In July 1822, the collector of Mooreshedabad forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Kishnowt Nye Punchannd, the son of Rambissur 
Suema, reporting the death of his father, and praying the transfer and 
continuance to himself of a monthly pension of five rupees, which had been 
granted in 1793, for the support of a Hindoo seminary at Beaspoor, near 
to Colepoor. The collector reported the petitioner to be the heir and 
rightful claimant of the pension, and well qualified for the performance of 
the duties of the school, 

‘Under these circumstances, the transfer of the pension from the name 
‘of Ramkissur Surma, to his son Kishnout Nye Punchannud, was authorized, 

Paroposen EnpowMent or a Native ScHoot in Biauunt. 

Im 1820, a Hindoo named Surbanund, who claimed succession to the 

office of oojah, or high priest of the Temple at Deoghur, made an offer 


eo 
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tothe Government, throagh the Jocal agent, to give 5,000 rupees as an 
endowment for native schuol in that district, on condition that his claint 
to the succession of the oojalship might he sanctioned and established by 
the authority of Goverament. ‘The offer was declined, and Surbanund 
informed that he mast abide the regular adjudication of the law courts on 
his claim, which proved! unfavourable. 


RecimenraL SCHooLs. 


Provision is made by the Government for the education of all natives 
who enter the military service of the Company at this Presidency, and of 
their children. 


PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 
Tanjore ScHoots. 

in July 1820, the following letter was received by the Madras Gavern- 
ment from the Secretary to the Madras Committee of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was referred, 
through the Revenue Board, to the collector of Tanjore, in order that he 
might report upon the subject. His report does not appear upon the records 
hitherta received from India 


“To tHe Richt HowsLE THE GovERNoR iN CouNci, Fort St. 
Geonce, 


“RiGhT HONOURABLE Sir, 


"The Madras Committes of the Incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel have the honour to submit that a succession of 
missionaries has been constantly employed in instructing and 
superiatending. those native congregations and schools in the 
Tanjore district, which were first assembled and taught by the 
pious Swarts. 

“About two years ago, funds were sent from England for repaiting 
‘or building the chapels and school-rooms of these congregations ; 
and several being now completed and others in progress, the 
committee are anxious to seoure to the society, whose aid has been 
liberally granted for this pious and benevolent purpose, such a 
right and title to the ground on which these buildings stand, 23 is 
procurable. 

"The committer have therefore the honour to forward the accompanying 
list of amall pieces of ground which were granted to. the ‘missiona- 
ries, and for which sunnuds were subsequently authorized by Mc. 
Charles Harris, when collester of Tanjore; and they solicit the 
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Government to authorize the Principal Collector of Tanjore to 
grant. such titles for the portions of grounds in question as have 
already been given for similar parcels of land in the same 
collectorate on which chapels and school-rooms were built under 
the direction of the Tranquebar missionaries, the whole of which 
were, however, transferred by the Danish Government about ten 
years ago to’ the Tanjore mission; on condition of being properly 
maintained and supported. 

“With the list of these parcels of ground, the committee have the 
honour to- submit 1 copy of the report of the Tanjore missionaries 


‘on the subject. 
MADRAS, *Thave, &c, 
25th June 1829. (Sd) Wm. Roy, 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AT THE PRESIDENCY. 


In August 1828, the Madras Government reported to the Court of 
Directors the further measures which they had alapted for the promotion of 
education among the natives of India, and particularly that they had, in 
alinost every instance, approved and. adopted the suggestions of the 
Committee of Public Instruction. 

The first step’ taken by that committee appears to have been the 
transmission of the following circular letter to the several officers in the 
interior -— 


“(Gireufar.) 
“To N, Wess, H. Loro, | O. Top, Hi Vinart, and C. Roperts, Esgs. 
MASULIPATAM. 
“GENTLEMEN, 


“The Honourable the Governor in Council having been pleased to 
te a Committee of Public Instruction, the object of which is 
the general improvement of the education of the people in the 
tertitories subject to this Presidency, and to nominate H. S. 
Graeme, Esq, President; W. Oliver, John Stokes and A. D. 
Campbell, Esquires, Members; I have the honour, under the 
Girections of the committee, to communicate the same ta you, and 
with the permission of ths Government, to request that you. will 
do them the favour on the receipt of this letter, to place yourselves 
in communication with them, for the furtherance of the views of 


Government on this important subject, 
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2, “I am further directed to state to you, as far as at present seems 
reqaisite, such general yiews as have already been formed, the 
measures which have been taken, and those which are still in 
contemplation by the committee, and to request you will endeavour 
fully to inform yourselves of the actual state of education in your 
province, and of all matters connected with this subject ; and that 
you will be pleased from time to time to communicate to this 
committee the result of your inquiries, or any suggestions that 
may offer for the promotion of the objects in view. 

3. “Im viewing the causes of the present low state of education, 
obstacles to their removal present themselves, to which the 
committee are strongly impressed with the necessity of attending. 
‘What system soever may be formed by this Goyernment to facilitate 
the education and mental improvement of the population under 
them, success in its operation must, in a great measure, depend 
as much on a coincidence of feeling on the part of the peuple as 
ou the munificence of the Government itself; and, with reference 
to the arrangements now to be adopted, the committee wish it 
invariably to be kept in mind, that no measures can be pursued, 
whatever other advantages they may offer, which are at variance 
with the customs and prejudices of the people. Such obstacles 
tnust be carefully avoided. Every weasure must as much as 
possible, be divested of the odium of idnovation, and be such aa 
to induce the people to go along with the Government in the 
undertaking. 

4. '" The principal causes of the low state of education appearingito be 
the poverty of the people, the ignorance of the teachers, and the 
little encouragement which it receives from there being but little 
demand for it, the Government contemplate the endowment of a 
number of schools in the several provinces (on an average 
according to their extent and population), of two superior, and 
fifteen subordinate schools for each of the collectorates. The former 
are to be called collectorate schools, in which the teachers will 
have a salary of 15 rupees; the latter tehsildary schools, in which 
the teachers will have s salary of nine rupees per mensem. As 
a Geld for their own industry, all the teachers will be allowed to 
receive, in addition to their fixed pay from Government, the usual 
fees from their scholars. The want of encouragement will, it is 
conceived, be remedied, by rendering it more easy to obtain a good 
education, and by the preference which will natarally be given to 
well educated men in all public offices. The advantages of 
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education will be extended to the Mussulmans in the mime degree 
as to the Hindoos, and perhaps even in a greater degree, because 
a greater portion of them belong to the higher and middle classes, 
But, ax their number is comparatively so small, t will not perbaps 
be necessary, except in a few pravinces, where the Mussvlman 
population is considerably above the usual standard, to give more 
thay one Mussilman school to each collectorate- 

5 (It however, seems necessary, as a preliminary step, to form a body 
of efficient teachers, and to insure this, a central school or college 
is now establishing at the Presidency for the education of the 
superior or-collectorate teachers; The Hindoos will be taught, 
‘on geammatical rules, the vernacular language of the provinces to 
which they belong, and the Sanserit; the Mussulimans will be 
taught Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic; and both will be 
instructed in the English language, as well as in the elements of 
European fiteratuce and science. 

6, "Ihib desirable that the collectorate teachers, who are eventually. to 

instruct those for the tebsililarry schools, shoud be natives of the 

provinces) and not men selected at Madras or deputed thence ; 
and in order to form a class of candidates for these aituations, | am 
desired to request that you will select, and: direct to proceed to 

Madras, two candidates from the province of Masulipatam, one 

u Hindoo and the other a Mussulman, ‘They will, on your recoin- 

mendation, be admitted as students on the foundation of the 

school, and will be entitled, from the period of their admission, to 

a salary from’ Goveromont of 5 rupees. per mensei; and when 

they shall have qualified themselves for the undertaking, they. will 

be sent back to the province on the same pay, to commence their 

duties as masters in the collectorate schools, Filteen rupees a 

month may appear a small salary for such collectorate teachers, 

but It fs considered that their eventual income will principally arise 
from the fees to be paid to tem by their scholars; and if they 

‘are superior both in knowledge and diligence to the common village 

schoolinasters, scholars will’ flock to them, and augment their 

income. 

“It ix also desirable that the persons to be selected for this purpose 
should be respectably connected, about the age of eighteen years, 
and that they should be distinguished for good natural talents. The 
‘committee eventually will not exclude persons of any religious 
belief; but respecting the Hindoos, deem it advisable at first to 
give the preference to Brahmins, 

4" 
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8, ‘The institution thus to be formed at Madras is quite distinct from 
the teshildary schools, of which, however, the collectorate teachers 
will eventually have some superintendence, The measures 
respecting the tehsildary schools are now under consideration, 


“Fort St, Georce, Thave, &., 
agth Fune 1826. “ (Sd) H. Harkness, 
‘The same to other districts. “ Seeretary to the Committee” 





‘The Committee of Public Instruction also proposed, that in three of the 
principal towns in each collectorate, a tehsildarry teacher should be selected 
from among the best qualified to be found in those towns, to teach, on 
grammatical rules, the vernacular lunguages of those towns or provinces, and 
common arithmetic; and should the persons first selected for this purpose nat 
prove competent, that they might be replaced by others as soon as persons 
perfectly competent could be found :— 

“fe is also proposed that the salary of these teachers shall be nine 
rupees per mensem; and asthe object is to give the inhabitants 
an improved education, and to enable them to get it cheaper than 
they formerly did, in consideration of the allowance which they 
will receive fram Government, it is proposed to restrict these 
teachers from receiving any fixed salary, or anything but the 
usual voluntary fees and presents from the relations of their 
scholars, and to oblige them to afford gratuitous instruction to 
such as may be considered to require this indulgence by the 
members of the village community to be selected to superintend 
these schools, 

“It is proposed to make these schools free for all classes, the master 
to pay no more attention to the Brabmin than to the Sudra boy, 
and that they shall be in the immediate charge of the principal 
Inhabitants of the town, who will be solicited to recommend the 
master to be nominated, and who will be given to understand that 
‘on matters relating to these schools their wishes will be consulted. 

"The chief object contemplated by this measure is to promote a 
favourable developement amongst the natives of the system of 
education about to be established by the Government, by removing 
all poasible apprehension on their parts of innovation repugnant to 
‘their habits or feelings, and thus to induce them to go-along with 
the Government in the 

“If the proposed schools be in the first instance called into action, and 
if the principal measures relative to them be adopted, through th 
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medium and with the concurrence of the chief native heads of the 
society, this miust raise in them a sense of personal importance, 
which few know better how to estimate, and which will, it is hoped, 
soon give rise amongst them to that feeling of personal interest 
in these establishments, which to the committee it. appears 10 
desirable to inspire: 

“(On the same plan it fs proposed to entertain six tehsildarry teachers 
at the Presidency, but the committee having the means at hand 
to instruct them, propose that they be at once entertained as 
students on nine rupees per mensem at the college, in addition to. 
the forty expected as candidates for the office of collectorate 
teachers from the interior. This, if approved, will enable the 
committee at once to commence the school. 

“The committee have also reason to believe, that the general objects 
in view will be promoted by sending into the provinces, as teachers 
of the Sanscrit, Arabic, Tamil, Teloogoo and Persian languages, 
at a few of the principal towns, some of the law studeats at the 
college who have obtained the certificate of qualification for the 
situation of law officers; and who, from their general acquirements 
in learning, may appear to be particularly eligible for the purpose, 
They are, at all events, entitled to pay as students under the 
regulations of the college, until they are sppointed on vacancies 
to be law officers, and it is considered that they cannot in the 
meantime be more usefully employed, even should it be found 
expedient to grant to some of them the allowance of a tchsildarry 
teacher in addition to their present pay, which varies from 4 to 10 
pagodas per mensem; but on this point the committee wait the 
result of a communication which they have made to the College 
Board.” 

In these suggestions the Government acquiesced, and further granted: to 
the committee exemption from postage, permission to indent on the 
‘Company's stores for stationery, an allowance of 10 pagodas per month for a 
writer, and a travelling allowance tocandidates for the situation of collectorate 
Aeuchers of halla rupee for every 15 miles. These allowances the collectors 
were authorized to pay in the country, and the committee was authorized to 
Mlraw the pay of the teachers at the Presidency, the committee at the same 
time undertaking to keep registers of the teachers, and to have half-yearly or 
quarterly examinations as to the degree of instruction afforded by them, 

In November 1826, the Committee of Public Instruction was in 
under the superintendence of the College Board, by a resolution of the 
Government. 
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In January 1827, the committee reported the progress which had been 
made in measures for the education of the people, with some details of their 
plan, particularly as regarded feos, 

By this report it appears that ten candidates for the situation of collectorate 
teachers {rom Rajahmundry, Vizagapatam, Chingleput, Salem, Cuddalore, 
Masulipatam, Cuddapah and Tanjore, were thon prosecuting their studies 
under the soverat head masters of the college, and with the most encouraging 
prospect of success ; that the smalluess of the number of ‘candidates was an 
occasion of regret, and that in order to induce more applications the 
committes had citculated, in the interior, translations into the native languages, 
fof the plan of instruction, pursued at the Presidency; that the committee 
had received reports of the establishment of tehsildarry schools in several of 
the collectorates, but cauld furnish no particulars till they had obtained 
further information. That eight tehsildarry schools had been established within 
the Presidency district ; viz, three Tamil, three Teloogoo, and two Hindoos- 
tance schools, and that (89 scholirs were then receiving instruction in them, 
that these schools were visited at fixed periods hy those head masters of the 
college, to whose provines, according to the language, they Immediately 
belonged; and that though from the very short tine they had heen established 
it was difficult to estimate, ina manner perfectly satisfactory, their degree 
of efficiency, the Board had every reason to consider it fully equal to their 
expectation; that peri odical reports of the state of the schools were made, 
and a register of their contents kept. 

‘The Report proceeds as follow: 

It will be remarked that in strict adherence to the first principle of the 
institution to facllitate education, the Board have adopted 4 mode of 
conveying insteuction in the different. vernacular languages {rom which they 
confidently anticipate a most favourable result, In deliberating ou measures 
for the attainment of thé objects of the institution, it naturally occurred, as a 
necessary preliminary, to look minutely into the system of Instruction which 
had hitherto been pursued by the people themselves; to consider whither at 
any period, under the most favourable circumstances, it tad ever been 
efficient to its purposes; and whether the Board could, by adopting and 
supporting it, reasonably expect that {t could.tend to. promote the views. of 
Government. Every Information on this subject, the official reports and 
statements from thee different provinces, with which the College Board have 
been furnished by the Board of Revenue, the mature deliberation which had 
been bestowed on it by several of the members of the Madras School-boole 
Society, and the luminous observations thence elicited, and, as far aa the 
Board have been able to ascertain this point, the general and unfeigned 
regret of the people themselves that they had not a niore efficient system, 
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‘were the principal grounds on which the Board proceeded to their adoption 
of the present method of affording Instruction in those languages. 

8, The Board were further of opinion, that in strict adherence to the 
principle of fucilitating education and eventual improvement, it 
was desirable tat the system they were to pursue should be their 
own throughout, that the stages should be conseoutive, but that 
the first, besides being complete within itself, should have 
prospective view to those which were afterwards to be pursued. 
‘The facility with which a native who has any pretensions to 
learning can acquire a knowledge of the method adopted, and 
therefore render himself competent to afford instructionin it to 
others, fitly adapts it to the purpose of being introduced into the 
three tehsildarry schools, which have been directed to\bu eatablish- 
‘ed iv each of the collectorates of the interior: and it is therefore 
the intention of the Board that they shall be supplied with it as 
soon as possible. It is being brought into operation within the 
Presidency district as fast as wompleted, and it has met with 
universal, approbation among the aitive population ; so much so; 
that repeated petitions have been received by the Board for an 
extension of the system. 

9, "To prevent any misunderstanding between the parents or frituds 
‘af a boy and the masters of the tchxildarry schools, om the subject 
ol fees to be paid to the hitter, it appears to the Board advisable, to 
aceriain extent, to regulate them, leaving, however, their definite 
establishment to a future period. The accompanying statement 
gives the rate of fees which they propose to allow for the present 

40. It ie calculated at nearly the Jowest rates known, but It leaves 
sufficient field for the personal exertion of the master, and shows 
at the same time, that where that may be successful, hiv monthly 
salary, including these fees, may become double the amount whieh 
he will receive from the Government. The Board, however, intend 
that the master shall distinctly Gndgestand that, in cases where the 
relations or friends of a boy, though not of the lowest classes, may 
till be too poor to admit of paying even these fees, he is not to 
be allowed to enforce them, 

11, "Respecting the college mative classes, | am desired to say that 
since the secretary became a resident in the college, they are 
advancing into form and systematical progression; and that 
within a short period, the Board hope to be able to submit, for 
the information of the honourable the Governor in Council, the 
result of an examination of the whole of the classes. 


4h 
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“The accompanying statement renders it unnecessary to enter 
further into detail than to observe, that their progress in general, 
so faras the shortness of the period will admit of forming an 
opinion, is very satisfactory. It will be remarked that these classes 
consist of the candidates for the situation of native law officer, 
who are under the immediate charge of the Persian and Sanskrit 
head masters; of the candidates for the situation of teachers: at 
the college ; of candidates for the situation of collectorate teachers ; 
and of general students. Respecting the pald candidates for the 
situation of teacher at the college, the Board contemplate that 
it will not be necessary: to continue this expenditure by filling 
up any yacancies that may occur in this class, and that from 
among the general students persons fully competent to hold the 
situation of teacher may be eventually selected. 

“The Board further contemplate that eventually it may pot be 
necessary to keep’ up the present full establishment of paid 
candidates for the situation of native law officer, as a certain 
number of the students of the Persian and Sanskrit classes may 
be expected to become qualified for this branch of the Public 
Service ; that of native law officer, and that of teacher at the 
college, the aituation of collectorate teacher, and that of tehaildarry, 
teacher, will hold out the strongest inducements to students to 
qualify thomselves for them; others will endeavour to emulate 
them strict attention to the progress of the classes will encourage 
exertion ; and learning, by its own repute, will tend to its own 
increase. 

‘Jn this review of the new system for the general improvement of 
education, which the Board respectfally submit to the honourable 
the Governor in Council, they have the satisfaction to anticipate, 
that one of its earliest results will combine » generally beneficent 
effect to the subjects of this Government, with a tendency to the 
benefit of the public yprvice,” 








‘The Government concurred in the general views of the committee, and 


cérisidered the afrangements above detailed, judictous; observing, “The 


course you propose to bring into operatio 








is more sitmple and efficacious 


than that which it displaces, and scems generally directed to more useful 
purposes than the former system, which too mich nimed at the nequirement 
‘of what was rare and obsolete, instead of such learning as could be of 
advantage itt the common purposes of lifes” 

The Governor in Council is impressed with the importance of 


communicating (he instruction in European works to the natives, 
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‘and observes that you bave it in codteinplation to eause translations 
to be made of extracts from such works; in currying your fatentions 
into execution, you should select works which, with the least 
injury, bear being extracted and translated, and whieh are, 
besides being instructive, in some degree attractive, and adapted 
to the taste of the readers ; the importance ol the subject induces 
the Governor in Council to suggest that the inculcating of 
morality by allegorical tale, is the mode which most assimilates 
With that in use among the natives, and as these seldom refer to 
focal usages “or circumstances with which the natives are 
unacquainted, they would be more intelligible to them than other 





“The utes which you propose for the regulation of fees to be given 
to the teachers, appear unobjectionable.” Early in 1827, the Madras 
Government applied to the Governor-General in Council for copies of works 
published t that Presidency, calculated to assist in the education of natives 
Wibich were furnished accofdingly- In April 1827, the secretary to the 
{nstitution reported that the eivil authorities at Chittoore had applied for. the 
‘establishment at that place of a Mussalman tehaitdarry teacher, in addition 
to the three Hindno tehsildurry teachers, who had been estublished within 
that collectorate. It was ordered accordingly, ae bad been the egtablish- 
mont of a Mussalman tehsildarry school (under the superintendence of one 
Of the law students from the college) at Arcot, in consideration of the large 
proportion which the Mussalmans form of the population of that town and its 
vicinity: 

ia June #827, the committee obtained permission to print at the college 
press a series of works in the languages of that past of India, caleolated to 
faciitate education among: the natives, and the Government caused the 
needful supply of stationery to be issued {rom the Company’s stores, | Arong 
the works so printed and circulated, was an account of the improved system 
ff education, translated into the native languages. 

Tn March 1838, the committee reported an examination of natives in 
the Hindoo law class at the college, of whom twa had received certificates 
of high proficiency, line others bad been ranked acconing to their relative 
proficiency, and two had been removed alter having been attached to the 
Tioye twelve years; being considered never likely to attains degree of 
proficiency sufficient to entitle them to certificates of qualification, in order 
that they inighn make room for others “of greater promise of eapacity.* 

in May 1828, the committee reported that they had erected two school 
rooms, one at Calicnt and another at Paulghateherry, at an expense of 
Reo. 60-4. 7 which sum was ordered by the Government to be liquidated, 
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In June 1828, the committee received authorlty to transmit to the office 
‘of the Chief Secretary to Government, for eventual transmission to the 
residents at Mysore ani! Tanjore, in order to their belng presented to the 
Rajahs of those countries, copies of all works printed or used by the 
committee. 

In October (828, the committee's establishment having exceeded its 
limits, orders were issued to charge the excess, amounting to rupees per 
month 41§ to the Company. An instructor in the Mahammedan languages 
was also appointed for Masulipatam, at the request of certain Mahanrmadan 
inhabitants of that place, who in their petition stated that they had bees 
informed of the Government haying allowed law students to teach at Chittoore 
and Arcot, 

In January 1829, the committes reported the progress of the eleinentary 
works then in the press, and the occapation of the persons employed in 
tuition 

In March 1829, the inhabitants of Combaconum requested and were 
allowed a teacher to instruct the Mahomedan inhabitants of that place: 

In September 1829, an augmentation of allowances to the assistants of 
the several head masters in Arabic, Sanskrit, Tamil and Teloogoo, was 
authorized, amounting to, per mensem, 180 mupees. 

in October 1829, certain Mohomedan inhabitants of Trichinopoly applied 
by petition for a tehsildarry schoo! to be established in that place, which was 
authorised accordingly. 

In November 1829, the committee reported that a school bad been 
established in the pettah of Bangalore for instruction in the English and 
native languages, on the principles of the Madras School-Book Society, of 
which the Raja of Mysore was to be considered the founder, and had 
promised an annual subscription of 350 rupees. The Madras Government 
highly approved the measure, and resolved to grant an annual subscription 
on the part of the Company to the same amount. 


Orpers or THE CourT oF Dinectors, 


By despatches to Madras, under dates the 16th April 1828, 3d 
September 1828, and 29th September 1830, the Court of Directors have 
sanctioned and approved the proceediogs of the Madras Government, with 
a view to the promotion of native education, and have authorised the gradual 
appropriation of 50,000 rupees per annum towards the estimated expense of 
the new system. ‘The Court have also directed a vigilant superintendence 
of the schools to be exercised by periodical examinations, either by focal 
officers or by persons sent from the Presidency, and have approved the 
incorporation of the College Board with the Committee of Public Instruction, 
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and the publication and circulation of the faproved system of education 
among the natives, The greatest attention is to be given to the subject 
the Bengal Government are to\afford to that of Madras such foformation as is 
in their power; and the central school is to be enlarged so far as may be 

cable: 

‘The Court's danction is'also given to the other measures proposed, so 
soon as the state of the Company's finances shall admit of a further outlay, 
with a view to the improvement of native education. 


Recisentat ScHoo.s. 

Atthis Presidenoy, as at Bengal and Bombay, provision is mide by 
Government for tho education of the natives who are in the military service 
of the Company, and of their children. 

‘Scuoot-Book Soctery. 
‘The School-Book Society at this Presidency is abranch of that at 


Calcutta, 
PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY 
Mxs. Bovo's Lecacy, 

The question respecting the rate at whist interest ‘was to be allowed on 
the soine of money deposited in the name of Eleanor Boyd, and appropriated 
as.an endowment to the Bombay Edyeation Society, fas been determined 
by the Court of Directors, who baye ordered that "the interest -upon the 
Balance of the Education Society, and of all other charitable institutions, 
oposited in the Bombay treasury; be continued at six per cent. per annum, 
to commence from the 1st of May 1825, when the reduction from six to four 
per cent: appears to haye taken plice,” 

PROCKEDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 

Native SCHOOL AND SCHOOL-Boox Sociury. 
‘THE Dooas. 

In May 1826, the Collectar of this districy reported, that to encourage 
fiteratisre among the natives, he had offered rowards for original compositions, 
‘which had brought forth some creditable performances, particularly « 
fhistory of the Dooab fn the Maliratta language. 

Tre Deccan, 

Inthe same month, three Brahmin youths were allowed at their ows 
request to repair to the Presidency for the purpose of learning the English 
tanguoge as candidates for the office of Professor and assistants at the 
Poona College; and the number of native medical students attached to the 
Poona hospital was augmented to twelve. 


ae 
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ScHoot Ar THe PRESIDENCY FOR TEACHING ENGLISH 10 THE 
NATIVES AS A CLASSICAL LaNcuace. 





This schiool; ns appears by the report of the School and School-Hook 
Society, was opened in 1824, and commenced with a small number of scholars. 
Tn June 1826, it contained go Mahtattas in four classes, and five 
Gurzerattees in one class. Tho first clans of the Mahrattas consisted of ca 
boys, of whom 2.were Brahmins, They read short polysyllable feasons in 
English from Murray's Spelling and Reading Exercises, and translated them 
into their own tongue, They also translated shart pieces of Mahratta into 
English, and had yone through an abbreviated course of English grammar, 

‘The second class consisted of 16 boys, of whom two were Brahinins ; 
they read and translated dissyllabie lessons from Murray's Spelling and 
Reading Exercises, and had acquited in English Grammar a complete 
knowledge of the inflections of nouns and verbs. The third class consisted 
of 16 boys, of whom 1 was Brahmin. They read and translated monosylla- 
bie lessons from Murray, and had made a little progress in English grammar. 
The fourth class consisted of six boys, who were learning to write and read 
monosyllubles on sand. 

‘The Guzterattets were learning the powers of the alphabet. Arithmetic 
formed a portion of the studies of the whole school. 

As an apology for the little progress in language made by the scholars 
in this school, the Secretary fo the society observed, that " the language is 
taught to them grammatically, and according to the method of double 
translation, ‘by which means a correct knowledge not only of it, but of the 
telative capabilities of thelr mother tongue, is impressed on the miinds of the 
scholars, Advantageous, however, as this plan is, it would require, in order 
to produce ite eflects in a short space of time, more regular attendance aid 
more application than could he expected from the children of natives, and; 
particularly, more than one person to conduct and superiarend its details.” 

Tt was therefore proposed to obtajii for it more than one properly 
qualified instructor, with a further supply of books, and eventually, with a 
view to the imparting to the native youths in the school, of a general 
acquaintance with European literature and science, a select library, 
including maps, globes and philosophical apparatus, 

The report also contains some observations on the expediency of 
encouraging natives In the study of the Engtish language, which this society 
considered "as of secondary importance in effecting the mental and moral 
linprovement of the natives."” The society further observed in their report, 
“It ix desirable, however, to render those few scholars who evince ai 
inclination and baye leisure to continue their stuilies fn the English language, 
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capable of understanding all kinds of works on litetnture and science. To the 
attainment of this object the genius and ability of native boys present no 
‘obstacle, and the excrtions of the society shall not be wanting. But as these 
works abound in ideas with which the natives are totally unacquainted, 
these ideas will be most easily rendered comprehensible to them by means 
of the mother tongue of cach scholar. It will, therefore, io doubt, be 
admitted that the time and labour both of the master and the scholar would 
be materially saved, were these indispensable explanations previously 
embodied in works written tn the native languages; and thuy it again 
appears, that English can never become the most facile and successful 
medium of communicating to the natives asa body, the literature, science 
and morality of Europe." 

Upon this report the Governor recorded a minute, recommending that 
application should be made to the Coart of Directors for books, and for one or 
moré English teachers, of such an age as might justify the expectation that 
they would enter with ardour into the task imposed upon them ; observing 
atihesametime ‘The arguments stated by Captain Jervis appear to 
‘meé conclusive against depending on English schools alone; but if a certain 
numbér of natives can be prevailed on to devote themselves to the acquisition 
of European kuowledge through the English language, Itis to be hoped. that 
by translations and other works, they would greatly contribute to the progress 
of thelr countrymen, supposing the latter to have heen properly prepared by 
previous instruction through their own languages."" 

On the proceedings of the sth of July, Mr. Warden recorded a minute 
Aissenting from, the sentiments of the Schaol-book and School Society, ss 
well as from some observations of the chief engineer on the inefficiency 
‘of English schools. 

“The vesalt of my experience,’ Mr. Warden obseryed, ‘is exactly 
the reverse. [am entirely ignorant of the great means that have 
been afforded to the natives to learn English. A charity school 
was established in Bombay, when ahe Church was built, for the 
education af Europeans only. Since 8r4. agreater degree of 
attention, has been paid to that extablishment; natives have been 
admitted into it, Schools have also been opened by one or two 
Europeans an speculation, From both sources natives have been 
taught the English language, and they speak, reail, and understand 
it perfectly, Having acquired such a foundation, surely the means 
at their command in ealacging their capacities through the medium 
fof English books, are beyond measure greater than they can 
possibly command if all the literature of India were within theie 
reach. 
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“Tknow not whéther a native or an European penned = letter of 
the chief engineer's now before me: if the former, it constitutes 
a decisive evidence: against him, But in that art, whether in 
the beauty or correctness of the writing, the superiority is 
infinitely fn favour of the natives; at least, | have ever (ound it 
so inan office where the fullest opportunity of ssertaining the 
fact was afforded me. Infact, the most beautifully copied des- 
patches sent home to the Court are by natives: 

"Within these few years, the late Mr. Bayce's school was the only 
foe that 1am aware of, where natives were taught English in 
a higher class than that adapted for children, Their proficiency 
was fully equal to. the means afforded them for acquiting = 
knowledge of English, and of perfectly understanding an English 
book. 

“Unquestionably, the great difficulty we tabour under is the want 
of schoolmasters. Tha difficulty ‘will annually diminish. [ny 
addition to the recommendation to the Honourable Court to send 
out schoolmasters, In which entirely concur, the best expediont 
{or obtaining a regular supply of schoolmasters, and whieh 1 would 
press on the Honourable Court's consideration, would ba by the 
grant of donations by Wie Honourable Court to Bishap's College 
at Calcutta, as.an endowment. for four or six schoolmasters for 
Bombay. Six thousand rupees is the sum, I believe, fixed for 
each scholarship. ‘The requisite jiumber of the most promising 
boys might be selected out of the charity school, and sent round 
to be educated for this Presidency. 

"The clergy at out stations might also be made useful instraments, 
if they be not already so employed, in superintending branches 
of the charity school of Bombay, and in teaching the Engtish 
language assisted by boys, European or native, but 1 would 
prefer the latter, educated at the charity school, who may be 
qualified to officinte as masters, A salary to these boys should 
be given, and a trifling augmentation to the salary of he Chap- 
Jains would probably be necessary. 

"ithe suggestion be at all worthy of attention, the Archdescon might 
be consulted upon the general question of employing the Chaplains 
as proposed, and the salary that ought to be given to the 
Chaplains, In fact, whatever sum of money the Honourable Court 
may appropriate towards the promotion of education should, in 
my opinion, be chivfly opplied to the diffusion of the English 
langage?” 
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Some further discussions took place between the Governor and Mr. 
‘Warden respecting the establishment of & school for teaching English asa 
classical language, and the subject was referred to tho Court of Directors, 
who concurred in the views of the President, observing that they were not 
contrary to, but went beyond those of Mr. Warden, 

(On the 6th June 1826 the School and School-Book Society reported. to, 
the Government a list of 14 Mabratta schoolnasters, who had passed 
examination on the 1th May preceding, and were stationed by the Govern 
‘ment as follows : 





Poona 2 4 
Sattarah a 
Darwar 2 
Ahmedauggur 2 
Nassick re 2 
Dhoolial 2 

Torat. 4 





Of these 10 were Chilpawun Brabmi 
43 Dethush Bralimins, and 
1 Kurady Brabmin, 

They were forwarded to their respective stations and placed under the 
superintendence of the Collectors, excepting the schoolmaster for Sattarab, 
who wae placed under the superintendence of the Rajah, by whom his 
salary was paid, 

"The salary of Mr. Murphy, the Headmaiter of the School was, at the 
same time, augmented, in considerstion of his talents, to 120 rupees per 
month. 

Im Jaly 1826 it wax proposed to appoint superintendants of the schools 
ip Guzzerat and the Decean, to which also Mr. Warden objected as 
javolving an excessive expenditure: “ Considering," he observed, the 

vilation and extent of those. provinces, the control of one individual in 
eich would be perfectly inefficient. ‘The awatding of prizes to scholars 
and to masters without any [laiitation is surely objectionable. 1h is enough 
as it appears to me, for the Government to extend that encouragement, 
‘and to confine it to the seminary at the Presidency. 

"AH! that the Government require from the provinces would be 
periodical or annual reports. on the state of the schools and the progress 
Pr education, and these reports could be furnished by the different collectors, 
‘who, from their district and village ‘ffces, have ample means of obtaining 
Mhore correct information than one gentleman can possibly command.* 


43 
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With ihis minute the discussion dropped, and the whole subject was 
referred to the Court of Directors. 

In April 1827, this society was allowed to forward by the agency of 
the Commissary-General, packages of their pablications to the following 
stations = 





Poonah Te the Collector. | Broach To the Collector. 
Abmedmuggur Ditto, Kaira Ditto. 

Darwar Ditto. Catch Resident. 
Candeish Ditto. Pallonepur ,.. Political Agent. 
Sattara .. Resident. Kattywar Ditto. 

Surat soy Collector. Broach » Revenue Surveyor. 
Ahemedabad —.., Ditto. 


Also to Madras, in consequence of an application from that Presidency 
for a supply of them. 

In furtherance of the objects of this society, it has been allowed to 
send periodical indents to Europe for stationery, and to receive supplies 
both fros: Europe and Calcutta on the Company's ships. The collectors 
have also been authorised to supply the society with the requisite stores: 
rents have been paid for school-tooms, and books in the native languages, 
and Sanskrit types purchased by the Bombay Government at Calcutta, for 
the use of this society. 

Save In OURWERLECH, IN THE NORTHERN CONCAN, 

In March 1827, the Inhabitants of thie lange town petitioned the 
Government through the collector, that a schoolmaster might be sent 
among them. The petition was immediately sent to the native school and 
School-book Society, in order that it might be complied with. 


TANNAH AND PANWELL, IM THE NORTHERN CONCAN. 


In April 1827, Mr. J, B. Stimpson, the collector of the Northern Concan, 
Proposed that the schools at these places should be placed under the 
superintendence of the society. The Government approved of the sugges~ 
tion, and Issued orders accordingly, at the same time commending the 
conduct of the collector, and expressing entire satisfaction at the progress 
made in the schools under his control. 

The two scbools at Panwell had been eastablished in the year 1821, 
at the instance of Mr. S, Marriot, who was then the Magistrate and Collector 
of the District, for the immediate purpose of communicating to natives, 
destined for the public service in the revenve and judicial departments, 
so much learning as was necessary to qualify them for that service. A 
petition had been presented to him, and forwarded to Government, requesting 
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the establiainent. of such schools; which, under these circumstances, the 
Government consented to patronize, although doubts existed in the minds of 
some of the members of the Council as to their eventual utility. 

‘The following minutes were recorded on this occasion: 

By the President, Me. Elphinstone; subscribed by Mr. Bell and the 
‘Commanderin-Chiel—"1 think these two schools should be instituted, we 
are sure of ready attendance and zealous superintendence, and the plan If 
successful, may be extended.” 

By Mr, Prendiegast "If I could at all rely upon even the expense" (50 
upees per. month, and 300 rupees outfit) “of the two schools here suggested 
to be established at the expense of the honourable Company at Panwell, 
not exceeding the amount here proposed, 1 should hardly think it worth 
While troubling the Board with any observation on the subject ; although so 
very close to Bombay as Panwell is, being just at the opposite side af the 
harbour, it would from that circunistance seem to be precisely the spot where 
such jnstitutions are least necessary, for on this islind there iy already 
abundant facility far young natives acquiring the Engtish language, as almost 
‘evety English writer, Parvoo, Parse# and Portuguese have pupils, wlio. when 
they have made a little progress, are allowed to practice, and {0 make them- 
aclves uscful without pay in almost every public office, in which they 
afterwards succeed ts vacancies, and it is the same at almost every 
subordinate station, 

‘"Thave no dobt if this application {@ complied with, further aid from 
Government vill erclong be applied for; and if the system is, a8 
contemplated, extended to our other towns and territories, it will 
grow into an intolerable berthen on the honourable Company's 
finances, 

©} need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well 
as Ido, that there is hardly a village, great or small, throughout our 
tetritories, ia which there is not at least one sobool, and In larger 
villages more; many. in every town, and in large cltits in avery 
divisions where young natives are taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic, upon « gystiam so econartical, from « handful or two af 
grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to the schoolmaster, according 
to the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and 
effectual, that there is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who: in 
not competent to keep his own accounts with @ degree of accuriey, 
in my opinion, beyond what we meet with aniongst the lower 
orders in our own country; willst the more splendid dealers and 
bankers keep their books with o degree: of ease, conciseness and 
cleatness L-rather think fully equal to those of any British merchant. 
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{therefore consider the institutiog of the two schools at Panwell 
unnecessary and the contemplated extension of the: system 
objectionable. 

(Sd) “G. L. PRENDERGAST.” 


On which the President recorded the following further minute, which was 
also subscribed by Mr, Bell and the Commander-in-Cheit. 

“These schools are to teach English as well as the Native languages. 1 
am afraid there is little chance of their proceeding so rapidly, and own 
{ eather propose this as being happy to have an opportunity of trying the 
experiment under « zealous superintendent, than from any expectation that 
many will study oar language.” 

"The schools were accordingly established “for the education of such 
servants on the collector's establishment as might be desirous of availing: 
themselves of the advantages" they hold out. 


BAGuLKOTE ww THE DooaB. 


In July 1827, Mr. J, A. R, Stevenson, Sub-Collector under Mr: Nisbet, the 
political agent and principal collector in Darwar, stated that several applica 
fons had been made to him by the inhabitants of thet part of the Dooab, for 
permission to attend the school at Darwar, and suggesting, es 2 more 
expedient measure. the establishment of a school in the town, of Bagalkote. 
‘As there were st that time in the Presidency school two young natives 
qualified as teachers, the Government. authorized the establishment of this 
school, provided the allowances did not exceed the authorized limit. 


Kupotia CHUCKLAH, IN SURAT. 


ta July 1827, the collector of Surat, Mr. W. Stubbs, obtained permission 
to augment the charge for this school from three to six rupees per month, in 
order that a larger school-room might be rented for the accommodation of the 
children, who were then 30 in number, 


CHIPLOON, IN THR SOUTHERN CONCAN. 


In October 1827, the Mussalman inhabitants of Chiploon in the Talook 
Omjerwab, Zilla Souther Concan, petitioned the Gavernmuent, siating that 
there wete 1,000 houses in thar place inhabited by them, and that they 
wished theie children to be instructed in Persian and Arabic, but that in 
consequence of their poverty they were unable to effect their purpose, 
therefore requesting that the Government would be pleased to appoint a 
teacher of Arabic and Persian, on a monthly salary of 25 rupees. 
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On telerence to’ the Native School-book and School Society, it was 
found that there was not at that time'a school master properly. qualified for 
the appointinent at the disposal of the saciety. ‘The applicants were infor. 
med accordingly: 


Bomnay Native EoucaTion Society, 


In.\827, the Native School and School-book Socity changed its name for 
that of the Bombay Native Education Society, under which name it has sinoe 
coniliicted all its affairs: 

‘Thy society has received, from the year 1Baa, the date of its first establish. 
ment, « monthly allowance from the funds of the East India Company of 
G00 rupees 

‘Tue ELeinstone PaorEssonshirs. 


Ip November 827, when Mr. Elphinitone was about co resign his office 
of President of the Bombay Council, and to quit the settlement, the principal 
native princes, chieftains and gentlemen connected with the West of India, 
assembled and resolved to subscribe a sum of money tobe invested as an 
‘endowment for three professors of the English language and European arts 
dnd sciences, and to request that the Government woald permit a part of 
the Town Hall to be appropriated for the several establishments for native 
education, and solicit the Court of Directors to allow properly qualified 
persone to proceed to Bombay, there to reside in the capacity of tenchers, 
The subscription and proposed institution were declared to be in honour 
of the Governor, then about to return to Europs, alter whom thay were 
to be designated the Elphinstone Professorships, 

‘The Bombay Government acquiesced in the suggestion, and committed 
to the Native Education Society the measuros which might be considered 
proper lor carrying the proposal into effect. That society immediately took 
charge of the subscription, which then amounted to 120,00 rupees, com- 
posed of sums of money of which the largest single subscription was 17,800 
rupees, and We smallest 300 rupoes, and which had been collected within 
the space of three months. 

The Education Society alsa proposed that the persons to be selected 
should be truly eminent men selected from other ‘candidates ‘by public 
Guamninntion xs to their fitness, and on no account to be nominated by private 
choice or patronage." 

“The sphere of one professor to be languages ani! general fiterature 
fof another, mathematics and natural philosophy, Including astronomy, 
lementary and physical; of the thitd, chemistry, including geoloyy and 


“4 
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botany; the knowledge of the two fast professors to be patticularly imparted 
with relation to the useful artsand the future profitable employment of it 
by the natives in life.” 

‘The salary proposed for each professor way not fess than Ra, 1,000 per 
iouth ; and it was also submitted that apartments in the Government building 
in the fort might be assigned for the use of the professors, 


On these propositions, Sir Joha Malcolm, Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodin 
recorded minutes, in which they have entered into the subject of native 
education generally, and the proposition was forwarded for the consideration 
of the Court of Directors. 

On the rst of November 1830, the total amount of subscriptions in 
Bombay was about 2,t5,000 ropres. This amount the Court of Directors 
haye been requested to subseribe n the part of the Company, and to receive 
the total sum so subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Government, 
on interest at six pec cent. into the public treasury at Bombay. With the 
interest ol this capi tal, it is now proposed to lave one superior professorship 
of mathematics, astronomy, and all branches of matural philosophy, at 
Rs. B00 per month, who might have charge of the observatory, and reside 
rent {ree in the house which was erected at Bombay for the astronomer; and 
only one other professor or teacher, upow a salary of Rs, 600 per month, who 
would be expected to possess a complete knowledge of the practical applica- 
tion of tbe sciences of architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, eto, etc, leaving 
botany, horticulture and agriculture, particularly as applicable to the soil and 
climate ot India as well as to the habits and character of its inhabitants, ta 
be taught by the natives of India. 

The Court of Directors have, on a consideration of all the circumstances 
brought to their notice with reference to this fustitutlon, authorized the 
Bombay Government to afford i such assistance, either by the grant of a 
sum of motey or annual allowance as may ‘be deemed proper, taking 
for their model the similar institution in Calcutta, called the Anglo.[ndinan 
College. 





Sia Eowano Wesr’s ScHoLaRsnirs. 


Jo December 1828, sixtees respectable natives of Bombay communicated 
to the Native Education Society » request, accompanied by the stm of 11, 400 
rupees, that that sum which had bean subscribed by the applicants and others, 
sbould be Invested in treasury notes, bearing interest at six per cent. per 
annum, i the sime manner as the amount subscribed for the Elphinstone 
Professorships, as an endowment for certain scholarships and prizes, to be 
called " Sir Edward West's Scholarships and Prires.!* 
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The Government consented ta receive the money and retain it at six per 
cent. interest, in order to its being appropriated in conformity with the wists 
of the subscribers. ‘The Court of Diractors have since confirmed the dectslon 
of the Government. 

Canoristi. 

Tn Dooomiber 827, an application from Mr. J, Gisherne, the collector of 
Candeish, for several teachers to be employed at low salaries, was referred 
to this society, Mr. Gisberne wished to be allowed to cmploy them. at the 
yate of vight or tew rupees per mensem to cach schoolmaster, who should 
teach 24 boys or upwards, and to, diminish the salary tateably for smaller 
fumbers of scholars. "The Mabommedan part of the popolation,” he 
observes, “are not particularly numerous; but in the towns of Nemdoorbar, 
Maltigauin, Nusserabad, Chokra, Gawal, and Pulahs Shada, 2 Mahomedan 
teacher would be most beneficial, Low as most of the early: conquerors of the 
peninsula have fallen in learning, and religion and morality, in this province 
they ‘appear to be more ignorant and less moral by many grades than 
cleowhere ; they scarcely know the shadow of their laws ; and I think I may 
veulture to say, that not one in a hundred can even read. 

In April 1828, the Government, at the récommendation of the education 
society: allowed a pension of 8a rupess per month to Mr. Johal Morgan, the 
master of the central school; which situation he had filled for eight years, 
‘ani his wife that of matron, to the entire satisfaction of the commiltee. 

CaNDEISH DRooLin. 

In October 1828, the collector reported that this was then the only school 
in that province, and that $0 boys attended the master's Instructions ; alsa 
that a teacher who had been sent from the contral school had died ; orders 
vere immediately given to send from the society awother master to supply 
the place of the deceased: 





Sournern CONcan. 

ta January 1829, Mr. G. Elliot, the Criminal Judge of the Souther Conean, 
reported as follows: ‘As though not absolutely included in the subject of 
the present report, education is 4 point so. intimately connected with the 
‘welfare anil happiness of the natives, tam induced to add x eonctoding obser- 
vation on the stata of the schools established by Government, of which there 
dire two at this station, and one in the istrict. The people evince less relac- 
tance in allowing thelr children to attend, and the poverty of the Brahmine 
makes their gladly embrace an opportunity of gratuitous instruction, so. that 
the number of children is increasing; the internst taken in their progress, 
with the active exertions of my assistunt, Mr Webb, have materially promoted 
this improvement: and It is hoped that time and perseverance will eect some 
amendment in their morals and habits of life 
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CANDEISH: 


In the same month the collectar of Candeish recommended the estab. 
lishment of a school, abserving as follows: ‘Although the reformation of 
this class (the Bhkels) is now s9 wonderfully brought about, our exertions 
should by no means. cease, and ss 1am sure Government will patronize 
every endeavour on the part of its agents ta promote the good of the 
people, I should respectfully propose that a school be established in the 
Bheel Corps, on the same principle as in corps of the line. [am not aware 
to what amount the allowance for a master is granted by Government, but I 
think for Rs, 15a month a very good one might be found to undertake the 
duties. At first, perhaps, no great progress would be made, but some of 
the numerous and idle children would thus he employed; and their natural 
quickness would tend in a great measure to further the object, the youth 
thus educated would be most serviceable in the corps, and supersede the 
necessity of keeping up purdashres | have spoken to ‘the officer command- 
‘ing on the stibject, and be thinks the introduction of a schaol would now 
bbe of great honefit, 

In July 1828, a croular letter was issued’ to the several collectors 
under the Bombay Government, calling upon them to report ansuilly to 
the Foujdarry Adawlut the number of schools in) their gallecturates, the 
number of boys. attending’ each, and the mode in which education. was 
conducted, also the mode in which printed tracts were sought after and 
disposed of. In October 182g, these reports having been mesived, the 
registrar of the Adawlut was Instructed to forward to the Government a 
general report of the state of education in the provinces of the Bombay 
Presidency, framed from the information. conveyed in the statements of 
the several collectors, and suggesting the meana Which in tle apluiog of the 
judges were most likely to promote and improve the cducation of the 
satives of India: 

First, by a gradual extension of schools on an improved principle, either 
by affording the patronage of Goverument to wative sehoolmasters, oa 
condition of their improving their system, or by the establishinent of new 
schools in populous places at the expense of Government; and, 

Secondly, by the gratuitous distribution of useful books, such as *' books of 
arithmetic, short histories, moral tales, distinct from their awu false Jegends, 
hhatural history and some short voyages and travels” 

Periodical examinations the judges recommend to be held with caution, 
as likely to excite, alarm, and when voluntarily submitted to by the school- 
masters, to be accompanied by liberal rewards to the ‘scholars for proficiency, 
“as showing the interest the Government take in the proceedings, and 
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asa mode of encouragement which would seem upor common pelaciples 
likely to be attended with a good result." 

"This report is accompanied by the lollowing."' Statement of the schools 
and scholars in the different collectorships, showing the propartion nf persons 
attending schools to the population.’ 
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Sir John Malcolm, in & minute recorded by himlon this report, expressed 
his concurrence in the sentiments of the judges of Adawlut, particularly 
in the expediency of not interfering with the village schoolmasters, in any 
mode that could excite feelings hostile to the efforts of the British Govern- 
iment for the education of the natives. 

In May 1830 the education society reported 25 sohoolmasters, 11 
Mabrattas and 14 Guzzerattes ready to. commence their duties as teachers 
in the various schools in the Decoan and Guzzerat and two Concans, They 
tad acquired an accurate knowledge of their own languages, and were so far 
acquainted with the higher branches of the mathematics as to entitle them 
to be considered teachers of the second order, Stations were proposed for 
them by the society, to which they were sent by the Government. 


45 
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The same month the Deshmooks and Desponileas of the Parnair 
pergunnah petitioned for a stipend for'a schoolmaster of their own’ selection. 
Their request, invatving a deviation from the rile laid down’ in the appoint- 
ment of schoolmasters, \eas not complied with: 

The report of Major W. H, Sykes, officiating statistical reporter to 
Government, contains state of the Schools in the districts which he had 
visited, with some observations on the state of tducation in the provinces 
under the Bombay Government. His statement of the efficiency of the 
schools in the Deccan falls much below that in the report of the judges. It is 
as follows — 

In the Poona Collectorate _,. # School to 3,357 souls. 
» Candeish aa Fw be hS09) gh 
4 Darwar bey Fo jy, tosiaSa) ay 

In June 1830, when Captain Jervis of the engineers, who had for several 
years filled thy office of sroretary to the native education society was about 
to quit india, the native community of Bombay assembled and agreed upon 
an address to him expressive'of their respect and esteem and of their regret 
at his intended departure, With this address they also tendéred a pioce 
of plate, which, under oll the circumstances, the Bombay Government 
permitted him to accept, without previous reference to the Court of Directors. 

‘The Court, after asimadverting on this violition of a standing rale of the 
service of old. date, which prohibits Europeans in the Company's service from 
accepting of any present or gratuity from natives, without the Court's previous 
sanction, permitted Captain Jervis to retain the piece of plate, observing that 
"im no ess could the indulgence be better deserved." 





Native Enucation Society's Reports. 


The society has since Jtx formation held six public meetings at Bombay, 
the laston the 12th of April «831, From the report of that mecting it appears 
that its affsirs continue to be conducted uceoeding to regulations agreed 
upon bya committee coniposed in nearly equal proportions of Europeans 
aad natives; that ite aggregate receipts and disbursements within the year 
amounted to between 70,000 and 80,000 rupees that it has constantly on vale 
mote than 40 publications in the native languages, many of them the produce of 
the Bombay lithograplic and other presses, of which former mode of printing 
favourable specinens are appended to the reports} and that it has under its 
control and mazegement the several schools and establishments described in 
the following paragraphs + "In the ceutral scliool 250 boys have been through 
# couse Of study in the English language ; 0 have left it vith = competent 
knowledge of the language, consisting of au acquaintance with Geography, 
Mathematics and Geometry. I Bombay the boys in the Mahratta school 
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fiave amounted to. 954, and in Guszeratte'to 427, At present, there are 
altogethar 36 of the society's schools, each containing « bout 60 boys, amount- 
ing in the whole to 3, 000 boys under a course of education” 

‘This report contains the following further particulars: 

“Your committee observe that the boys who have made the greatest 
progress in the English schools are the Hindoos; they are teft longer in the 
schools by their parents than other boys who, though equally intelligent and 
quick, are more irregular in their attendance. Few or uo Mabomedan boys 
ever entet the schools. 

“Your committee fiave hitherto experienced some trouble from the 
jealousy of the old native schoolmasters, who are unuoquainted with the mode 
of instruction adopted by the society, and who have attempted all they cam to 
deter parents from sending their children to the schools, This spirit of 
rivalry, from a conviction of the inferiority of the old system and a feeling 
‘of shame at opposing the progress of knowledge, has wow Lappily subsided. 

“With regardto the schoolsin the districts, those at Surat, Kaira, Darwar 
and Poona, seem to hein a most flourishing state, and your committee are 
glad to mention that this is principally olvmg to the gentlemen who have 
Superintended them, ani who have taken much trouble in constantly inform- 
ing us of their condition ant progress,” 

After mentioning’ the misconduct of one of the schoolmasters which had 
Jed to Mis dismisaion, the report proceeds; “Your committee feel it a duty 
to notice the great attention which Mr, Elliott has paid to their interests during 
hls tours through the districts under his charge.” It fs further stated that at 
the examination which took place at the meeting above referred to, several 
prites were givon, and that © the prize boys of the English schools read and 
translated ving yace from Mabratta into English, and were examined in the 
hhigher brauches of mathematics. ‘The boys rent English very fluently, and 
all presont scomed highly delighted at the progress they tad, made.” 


Himpoo Counece ar Poona, 


Invreply tothe spplisation fora. library of English books from Europe 
for the use of thie college, the Court of Directors deferred a compliance with 
the request, observing, that the major part of those required were elementary, 
and might be purchased in the bazzirs; and that no European professor of 
English had boon, or was proposed to be attached to the college, which 
contiaaed under the superintendence of a native principal and his assistant. 

In February 1828, the principal of this college applied to the Bombay 
Government, through Mr. John Warden, the Agent, for sirdars, stating that 
many of the students had comp} eted their studies, and might be permitted to 
quit the college, and others admitted in their stead; and that as was usual in 
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other similar institutions, he was désirous of being ” allowed to present them 
with dresses, (khellauts) and six or twelve months’ pay, as a mark of honour." 

This request was referred to the Native Education Society with orders to 
report their opinion upon it. ‘That society reported that the only precedents 
that had occured for distributing marks of honour, on stulents completing a 
course of instruction, were to be found in the Engineer Institution, where each 
student, after passing his examination, received a certificate to that effect, 
and. three or four only of the most meritorious obtained prites, varying fron 
100.to 30 rupees. 

On these papors the following minutes were seeorded by the members 
of the Bombay Government on the goth July 1828. 

Minute by the Honourable the Governor, subscribed by the Gommangler= 
n-Chief =" The Principal of the Hindoo College at Poona may be recom- 
mended to grant certificates to students on their passing examination, and he 
may be authorized to grant rewards of a sivall amount to a fow of the mast 
deserving. 

(Signed) J. Marcoust.” 


Minute by Mr, Warden —"I cannot consent to entrust the distribation 
of rewards to aniative. In my opinion we ought to decline the application 
preferred from Poona, Wemustere long receive the final orders of the 
Court on the subject of education, and in the meantine we ought to abstalis 
from entangling ourselves with pledges and plans which may be soon 
superseded. 


(Signed) F. Wanpen!* 


Further minute by the Governor, subscribed by the\Commanider-in-Chiof 
and Me. Goodwin—''! continue of my former vpiniou, The College at 
Pootia was established to conciliate the natives by liberality, and by conferring 
distinction on learned Hindoos. It may perhaps be deemed more 
charitable than an useful institution; but iF it tends to the populatity and 
good name of Government, itis politic to support it; and while we do support 
it, we should not deny to its heads and professors the additional consideration 
which they will receive at being made the mediuin of trifling marks of favour 
and distinction to their best pupils. 


(Signed) J. Matcoum.” 


In conformity with the opinion ot the majority of the council, the 
principal of the Hindoo College at Poona, was authorized to grant certificates 
to such of his studentsas might have completed their studies, on their quitting 
the college, and to grant rewards of a small amount to a few of the most 
deserving, 
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On rereipt off this permission, he fovwarded to the Prisideney, throug 
the acting collector of Poona, a list of the names alg, students, ta whom he 
propuseil to give rewards of 6o or 4o mpcex cach amounting ip the whole 
to Rs, z.§20. The measure was approved by the Government, und authorise! 
accordingly. 

No application for prités appears on the recortls of 18393 but one trom 
the undarteachers for an augmentation of allowatices, which was not then 
granted, Io Juve 1830, a fist of 1B students who were then xbout to quit the 
College sk Poona, was forwarded 16 Rombay, ani the distribution to thems 
of rewards, amounting to Rs. 920, as follows, was authorized, 





Ke 
First class, 10 at Rs. 60 each .. boo. 
ee j20 


Total =. gto 





SHOUAPORE, IM THE POONA COLMECTORATE. 

fn April 1829, the acting judge and mugistrate reported to the 
Goversment, that the native school which kad been established at that 
wtation was inefficient, Sad complaints," hv obwerved, "are made by the 
master of it al the irregular attendance of the boys, none of whom have yet so 
qualified themselves aa to be eligible to ld appolatments undir Governmant ; 
L would therilore suggest that periodical examinations be wstablished, and 
hat certain sums be allowed ax towards to thoto who dlutinguish themselves, 
by way of an inducoment to exertion on the part nf the boys, Should the 
honourable the Governor consider this recommendation worthy of being 
acted on, andithlok ft to give me change of the exaininxtlon mavtionod, T 
hall. be very Lappy to do my best towards the improvement of the s:ook"" 
"The Government approved of the periodieal examination of the boys, and 
aiithorized the grant of trifing presents in money or books, coofidiig the 
uty to the callector or his assistant 

Native Scnoot Society oF THN SOUTHMAN CONCAN: 

The Court of Directors approved of the estutilishmient and objects of this 
society, and sanctioned the donation to it of Rs. 1,000, together with an 
annual subscription of Rs. $00, anda supply of books. The further proceed: 
ings of the society have been held in corresponilence with the Native 
Exucation Society. 

‘Tre Encinkna Instirytion av Bostpay. 

In February 1826, the Coutt of Directors desired to be’ furnished with 

full information as to the progress and state of this establishment, observing, 


ra 
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that it had been instituted without thelr authority previously obtained, 
Before the arrival of thir Court's despatch at Bombay, it appears that the 
subject had been attended to, and.a report delivered by the chlef enginesr, 
Colonel S. Goodfellow, dated the 17th of May 1826, giving such a view of the 
progress of the bays in their studies, as induced the Government to exprese 
its “high satisfaction" at that prograss. 
There were then in the institution 86 students, as follows :— 
English, Matratis, Guszeration, Total, 











1st class 6 6 7 19 
and 9 9 3 3 
adn ye 10 i 10 
Revenue Students— 
Ist class 13 43 
and, 43 13 
Total 15 ‘I 20 86 





Eight European students bad either been expelled for misconduct or had 
deserted the institution, 

‘The chief enginecr in Ms report of the examination, represents the 
students of the frst dass as having obtained, jn addition to merely theoretical 
acquirmonts, a koowlédge of algebra,as treated In the rst volume of Hutton's 
Mathematics, and a much more oxtonsive knowledge ol geometry, bath 
Praotical and theoretical, than was at first anticipated ms necessary, having 
acquired the whole of what the above work contains on that subject, consisting 
ol the most uxefil problntie in Buclid, The same may be said of menisura- 
tion in which they are proficients, ‘This roport gives not-a less favourable 
view of the success of the other classes of the students, and adverts to the 
difficulties jn the way of success, arising from the want of words in the 
ative languages; to convey the ideas expressed by European terms of att, 
and from the Toss of time occasioned by the numerous holidays of the 
natives. In this report, the chief engineer proposed that two boys who had 
evinced great talent and promise, should be retained as assistants, and be 
qualified id a superior degree as mathematicians 9 soon as proper transla- 
tions of suitable works should have been prepared by the superintendant, 
Captain George Jervis, These lads were to proceed to conic sections, and the 
application of algebra to. the higher branches of mathematics and spherical 
trigonometry. 

“These acquirements " the chief engineer observes, “ will prepare them 
for the study of astronomy, than which there is probably no knowledge 
30 likely to impress on their minds pure and reasonable notions. of religion 
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In prosecuting the stidy and in coutemplating the structure of the universe, 
‘and the consequences resulting from it, they can scarcely fail of relieving 
themselves from a load of prejuilice and superstition: they will thus 
gradually, In proportion. as their knowledge is spreait (it is rearonable to 
Deliewe) tecome better men and Hatter sabjects, and less likely ever to be 
nude tbe tools of any ambitions man or fauatic, The mare intelligence exists 
{wa station, provided the Government isu liberal one, the less desire is there 
for a change, and whilst society ix Increasing in wealth and knowledge, 
they are pleased with themselves, contented amt happy. The advantages 
therefore, that may reasonably be expected to arise from the institution, as a 
eanch of education, are great, whether viewed as « question of finance or of 
policy.” 

‘Tho chief englager in this report particularly compliments the superinten- 
ont, Captain Jervis, for his zea) in the cause of education and acquirenients in 
tiathematics, drawing, architecture and building, and on his knowlodge of the 
Mahratia and Guzzerattee languages, which had enabled him to translate into 
those languages several of the standard books of instruction in Europe; on 
arithmetic and  geoinétty; alao for his talent of communication, and his 
application and temper, which caused him to be regarded as-a friend by his 
pupils. 
‘The Government in reply, sequiesced in the commendations bestowed 
on the superintendent and others connected with the establishment, and 
Suthorised an ingreaxed expenditure, by exteoding to the native students of 
Bormbay, an allowance of Ra. 200 per month, which had been enjoyed 
exclusively by those from the Deccan: 

“The report of the following: year 1827, was also considorod to be highly 
satisfactory, ‘Toit is appended a fist of 2t lads, chiefly native, who hid 
passed examinations and been attached to different departments. of the 
service. 

Tn 1849, the Court ot Directors authorized an augmentation of the 
ilowances of Captain Jervis, as superintendent. of this institution, to 800 
tapees per month, in consideration of th duties of this office having render! 
Itnecessary for hina to relinquiah his office of assistant engineer, 

Tn July 1829, the Rajah of Sattarh applied, through the resident, for 
permission ¢ send Thomas Kain, a young lad (the nephew of an active 
Tod intelligent Indoo-Britan, who had Jong been employed with credit and 
Advantage under His Highness), to Bombay, for « scientific education, The 
Rajah, it was stated, in furtherance of is request, ad of fis own accord 
Intely added to the funds annually appropriated ta the support of schools 
and teachers in Sattarah; and that his object was to obtain for this youth 
43 superior education. 
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‘The Government ceadily complied with the Rajab's request: oad on the 
arrival of the Jad he was placed under the special protection of the ehlet 
engineer, Being very young snd uninformed, he as fit sent to a 
preparatory school at the. expense of the Company, and the Rajah was 
informed that no finlns would he spared by the Government to ensure the 
careful tuition ofthe youth; aod that the British Government regarded with 
great interest anil satisfartion His Highness's “zeal [ev the caver of science 
and the education ol hie conntrymen."” 

‘The report of the state of this Institution in the your (Bay, stares Dat 44 
students were then quitting the establislinent to enter professional employ 
ment ‘Those who proceeded i the public service were stationed in 
conformity with their awn desires; they were of the following descriptions, 





European te i a 
Mabratta engine. a Sung 
Guzzerattes 5 “: 5 
Mabratta reveune _.. 23 


Mathematical instmmenis and other necessaries have been siupiilied to 
this institution by the Court of Directars an indit fro wm Bombay; and it has 
been propased to open it to the inhabitants generally, which proposition hea 
received the sanction of the court. 


MepicAL ScHOOL AT BoMuay, 


In 7834, the Medical Bosrd| at Bombay was required to state to the 
Government their opiion tespecting ‘the expedivacy of employing the 
Government nistive vaccinators ax superintendents of the native schools ;und 
also as to be practicability and means of diffusing a knowledge of medicine 
and of the sciences connected therewith among he natives, ub Well as of 
encouraging the production ot ¢lementary treatises on. such sciences in the 
native languages."" 

‘The Medical Board returned an immediate answer, favourable to the 
first proposition, but requested time to deliberate on the second: 

tm November 1825, they projhiced the plan nf "ah itititution to be 
formes at the Presidency for the instruction of natives in medicine. and to be 
called, a School for Native Doctors." ‘The plan of this institution, published 
in general orders of the ast January 1826, is cinilar fn all material respects 
to that of the school for native doctors which had beet previously formed 
at Calcutta, The salary of the superintendant, te which office Surgeon Jot 
M'Lennon, was. appointed, was fixed at Rs. 500 per mensem, with an 
establishment of three Munskees to assist in reading and translating in. the 
dificrent tangaages, at 40 rupees per month each, and two peons, at six 
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rupees per month each, The number of students fixed ut 20, on allowances 
similar to those of the students in the Calcutta medical school, 

In January 127, the superintendent submitted his first report of his 
proceedings. and those of his pupils, 

From this document it appears that he had translated ito the Mabratta 
fangnage the London Pharmacopocira, with: some remarks oa the méilicines 
contained therein; and was in progress with another elementary, wark, 
which it was expected would when completed, make a complete Mabratta 
Dispensatory. To this work it was proposed to give currency by means of 
the lithographic press. 

‘Also an introduction to.a book oa the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body, and it is observed; “‘as the anstomy of the great cavities, the 
eyes, etc can’now be more conveniently Wemoustrated to the pupils, these 
parts sill be first deseribed, and on obtaining preparations, the anatomy of 
the skeleton ete, being finished, it can. then be arranged and put ia a 
connected form." 

‘Also an Essay on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Abdomen, 
translations of Essays on Inflamaatios, Dysantery, Rheumatism, and 
Intermittent Fever, of which also it was propased to multiply copies by means 
of the lithographic press, as woll’as of the following works ~— 

‘Translation inte Mahratts of x Sanskrit medical york the Mulhow 
Nedam, (said to be of great repute} "itis the work of Narrain, one of the 
pundits entertained in the scliool.!" 

‘Translation into Hindoostanee of the properties and uses. of the 
substances of Materia Medica, arranged in classes according to Murray, and 
referring fo the Hindovstance Pharmacopseia of Mr. Breton lar preparations 
‘of medicines, etc: ‘The Superintendent reported that of his pupils the most 
advanced of the Mussalmans hal a tolerable knowledge of the properties 
Of the artivles of the Materia Medica, and understood ina general mannog the 
anatomy of the thorax, abdomen and eyes; and that the Hindoo pupits knew 
the properties of most of the substances of the Materis Medica anil the 
formula of the Pharmacopoeia, and that they had likewise commenced 
anatomy, but had pot made any progress therein, which is ascribed chicfly 
to the want of scientific books in their language, and to their haying bad 
indifferent educations, 

The native Christians, it is olserved, understood the propetties of the 
articles of the Materia Medica and formula of the Pharmacopoeia, but that 
much could not be imparted to them without preparing some easy abidgments 
‘of common medical works to which service it was stated to be impracticable 
for the superintendent to devote his time without: neglecting other duties of 
‘more importance. 

a7 
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He represents the state of education among this ctass of the community 
to have been very low, and to have occasioned much trouble to himbelf aad 
impediment in their progress in the acquisition oftedical science: 

‘The. superintendent concluded ‘his report by suggesting an increase to 
the salary of his Mussalman moonshee, and some other arrangements and 
accommodations, to which the Government consented, observing that the report 
did great honour to the talent and zeal of Mr- M’Lennon. 


Tn May 1828, the superintendent submitted a report of the proceedings 
of another year, which report was forwarded to the Government by the 
Medical Board, with a statwment that that Board had recently examined the 
pupils, and were "happy at being able to report mast favourably of their 
progress, and to bring to the notice of Government the continued seal, 
assiduity and ability displayed by the spperintendent, Dr. M'Lennon."' 

‘The following is « copy of Dr. M'Lennon's report, 

“ Another year haying elapsed sinee the establishment of the ative 
medical schol, | now do myself the honour of detailing the progress made 
during that time to carry the orders of Governnient into effect. 

"Since Apell 1827, Treatises on the Anatomy of the Thorax and Eye 
have beon fivisbed, and are now being lithographed. “The first part of 
the Disporuiatory has likewise been completed, and was-sent to you in 
Qetober Inst, with a recommendation that Jt too should he peluted, 
Since then, however, | have not fieard whut the fitentions of Government 
are on that point. With itl should say that all that ia necessary to be 
sotnmunicited on materia medica and pharmacy, had Ween, finiahed, 

“ Inanatomy the quantam,. of matter communicated on the abdominal 
and thoracic viscera is perhaps mora ample thin may be at all) necessary 
on other parts, but as the contents at these cavities can be demonstrated on 
the human. subject in most Hespitals, and as much of the phenomena of 
disease is connected with a corréet know ledge of their contents, farm. of 
opinion that all which has been written on them may be after this turned ot 
tmuch practical utility, when engaged on the symptoms and treatment of 
diseaye, The translations iow in progress by me, are an the anatomy. of 
the pelvis viscera, and organs of generation, botb-in the male and female, 

One ot osteology, in which the atructiire of the joints will be particularly 
described, with » view to the correct demonstration at a future period of the 
phenomena of luxations and their cure, 

"One on toxleglogy taken in great part from Orifilus! work; this 
has been commenced on, not that it is necessary at this stage of the 
progress of school, but because after the translation of the Materia Medica, 
facilities were afforded for speedily bringing it toa conclusion which would 
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not haye existed after.a lapse of some time; it is two-thirds fintébed and 
‘will be forwarded fn two months Hience. 

"A system of nosology, in great) part taken {tom Goode, has likewise been 
finished, and le now Ueitg copied off. An anatomical work (the Sooshroot 
Shereer) has been translated from Sanskrit into Mahratta, by one of the 
Pundits attached 10 the school and shall be Ifkewise forwarded as soon as it 
is copied. 

To enable the Board to form aa opinion ax to the species of instruc. 
tion imparted to the pupils, 1 did myself the honour of transmitting a set of 
questions extracted from the translations made far the use of the school 
from this It will, I hope, be apparent that some useful matter has been 
comminicated to them in materia medica and anatomy, 

"T have procured « skeleton from England and made arrangements for 
the transinission of other anatomical prepa rations, and a small set of chemical 
apparatus; the former necessary ta enable me to explain anatomy ine 
manner void of @ possibility of causing doubt as to the real constitution of the 
thumag subject; the latter to enable me to show some of the common 
pharmaceutical processes of the Pharmacopoeia. 

“tw the meantime (alter the completion of those now in progress) I shall 
proceed’ to the trunalation of treatises on the practice of physic, but think it 
my duty explicitly to state, that this really practically. usefsl part of the 
‘education of thie pupil cannot be carriéd on with advantage to them unless 
they are attached to an hospital for native sick 10 be under my own care 
and superintendence. L may atute that this was found necossary, and hus been 
catried Into effect in the Calcutta medica school. 

‘The Governor and Council of Bombay expressed themselves satistied with 
this report, and ordered the treatises referred wo In it to be lithographed. 

Jwa letter addressed to the Government by the Medical Board on the 
Sth of March 1836, it Is observed, that the'aative médical school was not 0 
well calculated Yor the education of East Indians as sending them to European 
hospitals, where they were'under constant surveillance, and a direction given 
to their habits and studies. 1 was admitted that a higher theoretical 
Knowledge of medical sclence would be imported) to then io the medical 
school but without the thorough practical knowlege of routine aud detail 
which might’ be obtained in Kospitaly, they would ease to be wieful as 
‘hospital servants In a subordinate capacity, while they would hardly attain 
such proficiency as to renier ther capable of acting-in any important charge, 
indepeiident of the superintendence of European medical officers. 

The medical school," it wae admitted, "like all fustitutions in their 
first formation, has tad great difficulties to surmount, both from the want 
‘of books and good materials to work upon, but principally from ite not 
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being ‘able, in its prevent form, to communicate at the aame time a practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of medical science, and on uo other plan 
can a really useful medical edveation be imparted to th student ; and it 
was this consideration which indiced the Medical Board, in the instances 
of a vacancy in the appointment of surgeon ta the Native General Hospital, 
to recommend that the Superintendent should succeed on a reduced salary 
of ago rupoes to the medical class of tht institution, in order that the pupils, 
bositles increasing their theoretical acquitements, might beat the same time 
brought in contact with those forms of disease which they are likely afterwards 
to see in their practice, and with the practical routine duties also of a native 
hospital — 

Mrstt was lag fa tha Boards contemplation to have grafted a native 
Aispensary on their institution, for the purpose of employing the young 
men in affording advice and assiatanoe to’ many poor families whoso 
feelings of circumstances prevented them ftom rwiorting to an hospital for 
relief, and who by this plin would have been attended In their own houses. 
Repeated applications have heen made to this effect to individual members of 
the Medical Board by the more-respectable native inhabitants proposing to 
support this institution by subscription, for the purpose of procuring the 
requited medicines on the behalf of the poot inhakitants; and these 
young pupils would also have heen employed as native assistants en’ the 
‘occurrence of epidemic disease, such as cholera, thus rendering it unnecessary, 
as at present (Co entertain atid pay people for that purpose, 

"While on the subject of medical education, the Medical Board beg 
to state for the information of Government, that at thair recommendation, 
and in adifition to the means of diffusing medical Knowledge already 
adverted to, two sepoy boys were in 1828:appointed to the hospital’ of 
cach native regiment, in lieu of the shop coolia formerly employéi!, and 
consequently at oo additional expense to Government, for the purpose of 
being brought up as native Hospital Assistants, it being mado necessary to 
their appointments, that they should fe fairly acquainted with one native 
language. By the adoption of this measure no less than 60 lids have been, 
‘or will ultimately be placed under a system of medical education, many of 
wham oan already write English, and have made considerable acquirements 
Inthe knowledge of hospital disties, and the Board would beg to recommend, 
that such of them as may particnlarly distinguish themselves may he admitted 
for a certain. period into the Native Medical School, and that on leaving the 
situation with the same character as when they entered it, they may be 
furnished with certificates and honorary reward.” 

The Government upon receipt of this letter communicated it to the 
medical committee at the Presidency for their observations. 
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Tn October 1829, Sir John Malcolm recorded a minite, in which he 
considered the subject of native education generally, and particularly the 
Engineer Institution, which be recommended should be opencd to the superior 
classes of inhabitants, Thia measure the Court of Directors have sanctioned, 


Litnocrariy, 


Between the years 1822 and 1830, the East India Company have sent 
to Bombay a.considerable number of Lithographic Presses for the use of the 
Departments of Government, and a lithographic office and establishment 
have accordingly been formed at that Presidency. 

In April 1827, the Court of Diréctors ordered, in reply to an application 
rnade on behal{ of the Native Schoolsbook and School Society, that the 
Lithographic Office should he resorted ta.on all occasions where lithogesphy 
inight be required, as was the practice in this country, where the lithographic 
establishment, under the Quarter-Master General, was available to the various 
Departments of His Majesty's Government. 


REGIMENTAL, SCHOOLS, 


In June 1826, the Bombay Government received returns Irom the several 
regiments serving at the Presidency, of the means employed hy the officers 
of those fgiments to promote the education of the children connected there- 
‘with, upon which it was resolved, that “the Gaversior jn Council in jilensed 
to sanction an increase to the pay of schoolmasters of native regiments from 
ta rupees to 15 rupees per nionth, and direct that-s shed for a school.room 
be built within the lines of each native regiment, and kept in repair at the 
public expense.” 


ScuOOL OF AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN BOMBAY AND IT VICINITY. 


1n sag and 1826, Mr. Gordon Hall, an American Missionary at Rombay 
‘obtained from the Goveriiment permission to pass varlous packages of books, 
paper, printing types, ink, ete, free of duty. 

In March 1826, the same gentleman represunted the distressed state of 
the schools attached to the mission, far want of graund on on which to erect 
chool.rooms, and solicited the aid of Government by the grant of vacant 
spots of ground for the erection of sultable buildings, elther ree of rent or 
on any other favourable teems which might be considered proper, Me. Hall 
‘also solicited a grant of ground for the erection of a mission house and a 
printing office. 

This application was referred to the collector of Bombay for his report 
who stated, in reply; that auch grants were (requently made to natives for 
charitable and religious purposes, and recommended a compliance with the 
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request. The following grants of ground were accordingly made to the 
American missionaries, to be held rent free, “and on the usual reservation to 
Government of the right of resuming the land on six months’ notice, when 
required for public purposes, on payment at a just valuation for all buildings 
erected therean,!' 

A picce of ground on the northern side of the Camatty village, measuring 
53 square yards; a small piece wear the western side of the Camatty village, 
measuring 97 square yards; and a piece of vacant ground in the New Town 
between Poorum tank and the Rope Walk east of the Duncan road, measuring 
320 square yards, 

A spot of ground wear the south-east corner of the mission burying- 
ground, for which also the missionaries had applied, could not then be granted 
to them, 

Onnsrs of THE Count oF Direcrors. 

The despatches ta Bombay in the Pablic Department, dated the 16th of 
April 1828, 18th February (ag and agth September 1839 contain a review: 
of the state of native education under the Presidency of Bombay, and of the 
teveral establishments formed by the Bombay Government with a view to 
ity improvenient, and express the Court’s general approbation of the measures 
pursued, 

The despatch of April 1829, adverts particularly to the reports of the 
collectors and judges, and. the information afforded by them ; and contains 
observations on the multiplication of schools in the villages, and the course 
‘of education, the remuneration of schoo! masters; periodical examinations ; 
the establishment of a rule excluding from certain offices those natives who 
cannot read nor write; and the services of the school society In the Southern 
‘Concan, 

The despatch of 18th February 1829 approves of the establishment of 
a school for achoo! mastars at the Presidency; requires reports on the several 
schools in the districts; expresses 'the Coutt's approbation of the satisfactory 
and encouraging report of the chief engineer on the state of the Engineer 
Institution ; approves of the views of Mr, Elphinstone with respect to native 
education; directs a reconsideration ol the proposal to appoint superintendents 
of schools in Guzzerat and the Deccan, and refers for fittther information to the 
proceedings of the Bengal Government; it also requires further inlormation 
relative to Captain Sutherland's proposal for establishing an Institution for 
educating native revenue officers. 

The despatch of September 1830 relates to the Engineer Institution, 
Medical School, Elphinstone professorships, Pootta College, and to the native 
teachers, approving, for the most part, the measures of the Bombay 
Government. 
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PRINCE OF WALES' ISLAND, SINGAPORE AND MALACCA, 
PaNANG Free ScHoot in Grorce Town, 


This school is undor the management of a local committee of directors. 
In January 1827, the state of the school was examined and report of it 
prepated, which it was proposed to pablish in the Prince of Wales’ Island 
Gazette; but the censor of the press objected to its being printed on the 
ground of its containing observations calculated to excite irritation among the 
Catholics, of whom there was a considerable number on the island, and to 
tead to réligions controversy, which, it was observed, was particularly 
necessary to be checked in a settlement where there were so many religions, 
‘The Directors ol the school, at a special meeting, Mr. tbbetson being in the 
chair, came to resolutions expressive of their conviction of the necessity of 
the publication of the report; whereupon the resident, Mr. Fullerton, 
recorded a minate, in which the other niembere of the Council concurred, 
stating tls ceasons for considering the publication to be inexpedient, and it 
Was interdietod. "The Rey, R. S: Hutchings, Secretary of the local committee, 
was advised accordingly. At a subyequest examination of the scholars, 
Which took place in 1829, their progress is stated to. have bren highly 
fatisfactory. A report of it was ordered to be printed and forwarded to 
England. 














monthly sitin paid from the Company's treasury towards the support 
of this free school 1s 210 rupees, of per annum 2,520 rupees ; in addition to 
which endowment it possessed, in the year 1827, » capital amounting, to 
32,000 rupees, 


Pexanc Boawpina Scuoot. 


In October 1826, the Government haying determined to establish a 
Printing press in, Penang, resolved to appropriate the profits expected to 
arise from that establishment towards the maintenance of a boarding school 
for 20 boys, the children of indigent parents, ‘The estimated charges attend- 
ing this establishment were ax follows: 2 





Dollars, 
Board for 20 boys, at 24 dollars per mensem 8 
Clothes, hats, shoes, &e., 1 dollar cach 20 
Servants BN a aS 
Extras, needles, thread, oil, ete. aS Ae 
Total spanish dollars... 105 


Towards this school, as appears by the Book of Establishments of 1829-30, 
the Prince of Wates’ Island Government contributed monthly the sum of 109 
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rupees, or per annum 4,308 rupees. The Court of Directors have disapprov- 
ed of this grant, a8 unnecessary and as extending beyond the mere object of 
tuition; at the sume time expressing a high opinion of the utility of the free 
school at Penang. 


Ronan Cationic ScHoon In Penanc. 


Th October 1826, the Government of Prince of Wale’s Island, at the 
request of the Rev, Me: Boucher, the Roman Cotbolic Priest at Penang, who 
represented that there were then 97 scholars attached to the Roman Catholic 
school at that settlement, (and in consideration of the importance of affording 
‘every encouragement in the way of education to that numerous class of the 
community on the istand,) augmented their monthly allowance from the sum 
of 30 to 100 dollars, “ under the express understanding that the school will be 
liable to ba examined periodically by a committee appointed by the Goyern- 
ment." The priest, in acknowledging the augmented allowatice, solicited 
that the examination might be made hall-yeatly ; accordingly, on the rth 
December 1826, iin examination of the state of the school took place before 
Messrs, John Anderson, and Thomas Church, two of the Company's civil 
servants, appointed a committee for that purpose, whose report states ay 
follows ;— 

‘That the proficioncy of the scholars exceeded expectation, that the 
several classes read and recited with propriety, and displayed a growing 
Acquaintance with English grammar; aud that the specimens of penmanship 
produced ‘by: the scholars were very creditable to the partiés; that the 
examiners entertained « confident hope that as the institution advanced, the 
moral and Intellectual improvement of the children would be increased and 
confirmed; and that when the disadvantages under which the institution 
laboured were obviated, the objects of its establishments would ultimately be 
fully and perfectly realized. 

‘The system of this school is stated to be that of Mr, Lancaster, keeping 
as nearly as possible to that pursued in the Protestant free school, 

‘The boys were divided into six classes, of which the report states that 
the first class read Murray's Introduction to. the English Reader, gave 
definitions from the dictionary, practised themselves in the rudiments of the 
English grammar, writing a large text hand, and that in arithmetic 13 boys 
were in the rule of three, ani seven in cot pound addition, 

The other classes were examined only a reading and spelling, and in the 
elements of grammar. Prizes were given to 20 boys out of 97. They were 
all Roman Catholics. 

In 1829, another examination of the scholars in this school took place 
‘before a committee, the result of which is stated to have been statisfactory, 
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It ig also stated that the school-room is a substantial brick building, with 
tiled-roof 48 feet in length and 33 in breadth, and capable of accommodating 
150 scholars, and that it is situated in the compound of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

‘The monthily sum paid from the Company's treasury towards the support 
of the school, is Rs. 210, or per annum, Rs. 2,520. 


SINGAPORE INSTITUTION. 


‘The plan of this institution having been found to be dixproportionately 
Jarge with reference to the circumstances of Singapore, and the funds not 
having proved equal to the expenses of the proposed edifice its progress was 
interrupted, and the trustecs offered the building to the Company in its 
unfinished state, upon terms which the Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island felt it to be their duty to decline. 

Under these circumstances, the Prince of Wale's Island Government 
have restricted the allowance of 300 dollars per month which had been made 
to this institution, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors, to too dollars 
per month for the support of an establishment lor merely: elementary 
‘education, under the control of the resident councillor, than which im the 
present circumstances of Singapore, nothing higher could, in the judgment 
‘of the Government and of the Court of Directors be attempted: 

Present allowance Rs. a10 per mensem Rs. 2,520 per annum. 


Matay ano Cunivse SCHOOLS, INCLUDING THE FouR Matay Scroots 
TM Paovince WeuuesLey, AND TWO MALAY AND ONE CHINESE 
ScHOOL AT PRINCE OF WALE'S ISLAND. 

The following Return of the state of these schools was made in the 
month of August 1827 :— 


Boye, Girl Total 
Chinese School, Teacher, Chung Yu . 3 5 
Malay » Liberr Mahta Meser = 22 B30 
ate she » Hat Medah 15 tO 
” " Man pee 385 7 135, 
A 6 Hab Menth 3H 36 
Lib Malta Keepil 6 17 ag 





Mobtafsanc =. = -§ 1S. 30 





Total ae 18677205, 





The Prince of Wales! Island Government had previoasly consented to 
augment the allowance made to these schools on the part of the Company 
to 100 dollars per month. The schools also enjoyed an allowance made to 
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them by Mr. Clurch of x0 dollars per month, making togethera monthly 
income of 110 Wollass, o a,foftupees per annum, 
This allowance appears to have been retrenched. 


MALACKA ANGLO-CuInese Colson. 


In July 1887 the President of the Prince of Wales! Island Council, Mr. 
Fullerton, recorded a minute on the gencral affairs of Malacca, in which he 
adverted to the state of education in that district in the following terms: "Of 
the mesins of educstion, the population of Malacra seem, until lately, to tiave 
hecn entircly destitute, few of the children, females particularly, of the 
Dutch resident families, to all appearance Europeans, can reat! or write. 
Poverty is sui to have pravented the establishment of any schoo! whatever j 
hy the census it nppenrs that the number of children of this dessription 
amounts to 105, that of the descendants of the Portuguese 721, making a 
total of S26 Christian children, until, of late without any means of instruction, 
A free school hax lately been established by private subscription, and t 
Propose that the same sim be allowed by Government to tha schoo!’ at 
Malacci ay at the other settlements, 100 dollars per month, 

"On the subject of education It hecomes necessary to mention another 
institution at Malicea, the Anglo-Chinese College, which was founded by the 
Rev. Dr, Morrison in the year 1828, its abject being the Instruction of Chinese 
youth in the Eaylish language, and other branches of European tearing and 
science; to Europeans it was intended to convey instruction in the Chinese 
language, for whieh purpose books, teachers, So, are found. The original 
subject and progress of the iustitotion will be found fully explained in the 
printed memoir af the Singapore Institution, From that document it will 
appear that the chmoval of the Anglo-Chinese Collage to Singapore formed 
apart of the general plan. The assent of the founder to this proposal 
probably arose from Malacca being then'a foreign settlement. It is certainly 
a most fortumite circumstance that this’plan never was cartied into execution: 
Malacca hss now become a British, settlement, and with a long settled 
indigenous population of quiet and peaceable habits, is admirably calculated 
for such an institution, as indeed the result. hax proved by: the number of 
Chiaese scholars educated, and the number now attending the college, as 
well as the preparatory schools, while Singapore is, from Ite particular 
situation, the very reverse; possessing no indigenous population, bit peopled 
entirely by pasting traders, and wandering savages, there, all attempts at 
education seem to have failed, and some the must lapse before any hopes 
of success can be expected. ‘The Honoutable Court of Directors confirmed 
the liberal subscription praposed by Sir. Rafites towards the Singapore 
Institution, x2, 300 dollars per month, but the funds of the institution 
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arising from donations having been principally directed to the erection of 
‘extentuive buildings of which those funds can never beequal to the comple- 
tion, and only a part haying been appropilated to education, it was not 
judged expedient to pay up the arrears of subscription due by Government, 
‘and that sum amounted in April last to 14,400 spanish dollars. In conse 
quence of the application of the Directors of the Institution lately made at 
Singapore, and considering that the general expenditure had taken place in 
some degree under expectation of the promised support of Governient ; 
advecting also to the embarrassed state of these funds, I deemed it reasonable 
that such portiin of the arrears as couli! be shewst to have been appropriated 
to education, the original object, sbould be repaid them out of the arrears ; 
they therefore received the sum. of spanish dollars 4,526. 82. In respect to 
the future appropriation of the subscription, Mr, Prince was authorized to 
appropriate it as far as required, towards the support of elementary schools ; 
but as it is evident that the demand cannot exist to such an extent, it seems 
more advisable to apply the funds where they can be usefully employed. 1 
therefore propose that leaving 100 dollars per month at the disposal of the 
Resident Counciitor at Singapara, the remainder be divided betwoon the {roe 
school at Malaces and the Anglo-Chinese College. In respect to the disposal 
of the arrears, other finportant considerations present themselves. The main 
object of the Anglo-Chinese College was certainly the reciprocal interchange 
‘of Chinese and European Iiterature und science ; tut considering the peculiar 
fitness of the local situntion and cireumstances{of that institution, it appears, 
that Without abating the primary objects and intention, it might be made 
the great repository of all the languages, science, literature, history and 
natural philosophy oF those extensive regions thal surround ws, It appears 
te mes that the appropriation to the Malacca College of a part, if not the 
whole, of the strears (atended foe that of Singapore, would enable the 
founder and meinbers of that institution to increase the nuinber of professors, 
ta male the study of the Malkyan, Siamese and Burmese languages a part 
of their pursuits. The college already possesses a library and many 
manuscripts in the Malayan and Siamese languages ; and with but a little 
assistance might ut no distant poriod, become the repository of all the 
Jearning of these more Eastern counties, Independent of the promotion of 
Science and literature the Government might derive other more direct 
advantages which such an institution would afford to auch of their servants, 
civil ani military, as were so disposed, means of instruction in languages 
naw beyond their reach, and thus promote the general diffusion of knowledge. 
1 do not contemplate any interference by the officers of Goveriment in the 
direct management of the instituilon, being perfectly satisfied that it is 
now in better hands, ‘The occasional visits of all whom curiosity or better 
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motives may draw thither, will always be sufficient to enable Government 
to form a judgment and opinian as to the progress of the institiition, besides 
the repoit of it4 managers, whom I found on my fate visit most ready and 
willing to communicate every possible information, 1 propose, therefore, 
that the payment of too dollars per month to. the institution commence 
the 1st of this month; that a recommendation be made to the Honourable 
Court to appropriate to the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca such portion 
of the arrears intended originally for the Singapore institution as they may 
see fit; andthat the present inembers of the college be furnished with 
a copy of this minute, in order that it may be communicated to the original 
founders of the institution, suggesting at the same time that no) measures 
involving additional expense be adopted in extension of its objects, until 
the sanction of the Honourable Court to the proposed donation be received.!" 

The Court of Directors has confirmed this grant of roo dollars per 
mensem to the Chinese College at Matacca, but not the proposed payment 
of the arrears. 

The following ate the laws and statutes of this institution, as poblished 
in the year 1825: 


LAWS 4ND STATUTES. 


4 There shall be a College Counott -— 

1, "The College Council shall/consist of the president of the college, 
the resident principal, and the professor of Chinese. 

“Tt is understood that the principal has the direction of the ondinary 
daily concerns of the college; but in any affair of importance to 
the institution, or in any new case that may arise not Provided: 
for by previously existing laws, or in such cases as may hereafter 
be specified, the principal is required by this statute to confer on 
the subject with the professor of Chinese, and other officers of the 
sollege that may be appointed hereafter. 

IL. “(In a case of serious misconduct on the part of any student, the 
measures. to be adopted shall be considered by the college Council, 
and their decision carried into eflect by the principal in ordinary 
cases, and in peculiar cases by such member of Council as may be 
appointed, 

MIL. ‘When the president is residing at the oollege, he should be 
Chairman of the Council. 

IV, “When a difference of opinion shall arise amongst the mombers of 
Council on any subject, the president and either of the other 
members of Council concarring, shall decide the question. If the 
second and third members of Couneil shall differ in opinion with 
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the president, and the case does not require immediate decision, it 
shall be deferred six or twelve months, reconsidered, and in the 
mean time, if practicable, the opinion of some of the trustees be 
takea by a joint or separate application of the president and the 
other two members. 

“If the question require immediate decision, the president's opinion 
shall be adopted, and each party make minutes of the reasons of 
their opinions to be teferred to one or more of the trustees, whose 
votes, joined with either party in the Council, shall make a final 
decision. 

V. ‘In case of the president being absent, the principal and Chinese 
Professor shall form a Council, and confer on every important 
subject. The principal may atany time require a meeting, and 
the second member of Council is also allowed to request one: If 
denied, the reasons must be recorded by the principal, and referred 
to the president, 

Vlt is to be hoped that there will be general concurrence of opinion; 
bat when a difference of opinion shall arise, if immediate decision 
be not necessary, the case shall be deferred, and represented 
jointly or ‘separately to the president, whose opinion, on either 
side, shall decide the case, When immediate decision is required, 
the principal's opinions shall be adopted for the time heing, and a 
representation, known to both parties, be made to the president; 
or, in the event of the office of president being yacant, to the 
trustee whose connection with the college has continued longest. 

VL. “Should the principal insist on the immediate decision of a case 
whieh: the second member of council thinks it right to defer, the 
second member Ia by this statute permitted to enter a protest. on 
the minutes of the council. 

VII. "After the death of the founder, the appointment of European 
officers to the callege shall be made by the trustees. The appoint 
ment of native professors or masters shall be made by the college: 
‘council, New trustees shall be appointed by existing anes; they 
shall never be fewer than five, 

VIII. “The periodical statements to the publié concerning the college 
shall be drawn up by the college council. As often as practicable, 
those who have been students in the college, shall be sppainted 
as masters; and whenever they-are equally well qualified for the 
vacant office, they shall be preferred to other canilidates. 

1X. " Whien there is no specific and sufficient reason to the contrary, 
the European officers of,.the institution shall fill the vacancies 
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which may occun by seniority: The council and trustees shall 
judge if the alleged reasan be sufficient or nat, 

X. “Students shall be admitted by the consent of the college council. 
When a difference of opinion exists, the council shall come to & 
decision in the manner above directed: 

XI. “The consent of the college council shall be necessary to authorize 
the principal to expel any stadent, 

XU_ Gross. and open immorality, persisted in, shall be a sufficient 
cause for expelling any student. 

XII, “A continued and obstinate neglect of prescribed studies shall 
be'a sufficient cause to expel w student. 

XIV. “A wilfot pertinacious disobedience to the rules of the college 
shall be a sufficient cause of expulsion. r 

XV. "One of the European officers of the college shall always be 
present at morning and evening prayers. 

XVI.“ It shall be the duty of the officers of the college to cherish ut all 
times a paternal feeling of kindness to the students; to set an 
example of patience, moderation, good temper and assiduity; and 
to avail themselves at every opportunity to inculcate lessons of 
morality and true piety; considering the religious and moral 
instruction of the students as no less intended by the Anglo- 
Chinese college, than their intellectual education. 

“The duty of the president of the college is to promote the general 
welfare of the institution, and when present at the callege, to teach 
such departments of knowledge ax may senm to him expedient. 

“The principal has the ordinary general superintendence of the college 
conceras} and lis to teach to native students the English language, 
geography, the use of the globes, arithmetic and book-keeping, 
history and such other branches of knowledge, as circumstances 
may direct, 

"The English professor of Chinese is to teach the Chinese language 
to European students; also to teach the native logie, theology, 
natural and revealed, ethics, or moral) philosophy, and to assist the 
principal, as circumstances may require, and his time permit. 

“The Chinese master or native professor is to teach the Chinese 
classics; the reading of the sacred scriptures, and other books. on 
the Christian religion, in the Chinese language ; to assist foreign 
students in learning Chinese, and to teach Chinese writing to native 
and to foreign students, 

“As the college makes progress, the mechanical and chemical sciences, 
natural history, botany, &c., will, it is hoped, be taught; alo 
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geometry and the higher branches of the mathematics. The plan 
of the college does not exclude any branch of aman knowledge, 
nor any one of the citcle of the sciences. 


ApMission oF Native STUDENTS ON THE FOUNDATION, 


(All students who enter the college: must have a good character, 

“ Native students must remain three months on probation before they 
‘are regularly received into the college. 

tf after trial of three months they are considered suitable persons, 
they shall be received on condition that they remain six years, 

"The Chinese students. are expected to attend prayers in Chinese, 
morning and evening, every day in the werk, and to be present 
to bear a sermon in the college hall on Sandays, 





Aosission or STUDENTS SuPPoRTED BY THEIR FRIENDS. 


“ Any person desirous of educating a Chinese youth, from the age of 
12 to 18, may support him at the Anglo-Chinese for too spanish 
dollars per year ; clothes, washing and # servant, if one be required 
are not inclnded. 

“An European youth may be supported at the college for 100/, per 
annum, For this sum he will be supplied with food, lodging, 
washing and education ;. clothes are not Included. Ifa servant 
or horse be'required, the student muist find them himself. 

“The managers of the college will engage to board, lodge, clothe, and 
educate a doatitute Chinese youth, or a fatherless or orphan lad, 
for agi, annually.’ 

Matacca Fare ScHoors 


‘These schools appear to have been establish ed before Malacea came into 
the possession of the Company, and were supported by private subscription 
The one is a boyy’ school, the other «school for girls. In July 127, the 
Resident Councillor directed the Inspector-General to put the scliool-reons 
into a proper state of rupair, and assigned for their support out of the 
Company's funds the monthly sum of 100 dollars, from the month of May 
1827, In advising the Court of this endowment, the Prince of Wales! 
Island Government observed, "in both these schools there is a considemble 
umber of scholars, and personal observation etiables us to assure your 
Honourable Court that the subscription is worthily bestowed ; and we doubt 
not the benefits arising to the settlemont from thus affording the means of 
‘education to the poorer classes of the inhabitants (chiefly Christians and 
descendants of Europeans) will be fully apparent at no distant period." 
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‘The Court of Directors confirmed the grant of too dollars per mensem 
to these schools ; wig, -— 


Dollors, 
To the boy's schoo! ; a Re Ey 
To the girls’ schoo! Bs a vanes 
Total v= 100 





Or, per Annum, Rs. 2,520 

These schools were shortly after their endowment placed under the 

management of a committee of the principal inhabitants of Malacca. In 

October 1829, the Government called upon this committee to réport the state 

of the schools, They reported accordingly, forwarding the printed annual 

reports of the two preceding years, and an account of the state of the schools 
at the date of their letter, as follows 





Female School, 
Number of scholars on the boa! 50 
Average attendance e 4s 


Their progress in reading, writing and arithmetic was encouraging : 
cighteen wrote on paper and the rest on slates, Of the class in arithmetic, 
eight were in multiplication and t2 in addition — 


Boyt Schoo) 
Number of Scholars on the books ae 105 
Average attendance S a 


The schoo! was divided into cight classes, the lowest learning the 
alphabet and writing on sand, 

The second, the Malay and Raglish vocabulary, writing on slates and 
cyphering. 

‘The thitd, Murray's Spelling-book, writing on slates and cyphering. 

The fourth and fifth, reading the New Testament; also writing on slates 
and cypheting 

The sixth, reading the New Testament and repeating from it dai 
writing on paper, and had commenced multiplication, 

The seventh, learning! trades; two apprenticed to printing, three to 
shoe-tnaking and four to tailoring, occupied with their trades from eight to 
eleven, and from éleven till two at school; writing on paper, reading and 
apelling from the New Testament, and multiplication and division, 

‘The head class was composed of monitors: writing on paper and studing 
English grammar, abridgment of geography and carpenter's Spelling.book, 
with explanation ; reading prose once a week from Murray’s English Reader. 
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At twelve every day, the whole of the scholars were drawn out round 
the school-room, and the pupllé interrogated from a Malay and English 
vocabulary, and at stated periods in the Church and Watts's catechisms. 


MALACCA, MALAY AND Tami. SCHOOLS, 


To these schools, which appear to be indigenous, the Prince of Wales’ 
Island Government granted an endowment of 60 rupees per month, or 
730 rupees per anniim, 

The Government also in Marolt 1830, remitted the quit-rent payable 
for the ground on which these and other schools stand, ‘so long as the said 
lots of ground are appropriated for schools or tnissioiary, purpose.” 


‘THe ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AT MALACCA, 


‘These achools, three in number, were opened for the instruction of the 
Portuguese inhabitants of Malacca of the Roman Catholic persuasion, in the 
year 1828, und are under the care of the priests of that religion, They were 
‘established by private individuals, and about 80 children are instructed in 
them to read and write, and the girls to work, 

‘The Goverminent has assigned for these schools the monthly sum of 
157 rupees, or 1884 per annum. 

PRESS. 

In September 18a7, the Government of Prince of Wales’ Istand patro- 
pited'a grammar of the Siamese language, compiled by Captain Low, by the 
purchase on account of the East India Company of 100 copies, amounting, 
lat 10 fupees per copy, to t,00 rupees; and the Government consented to 
take, at a fair valuation, the font of Siamese types which had bean employed 
in printing the grammar, 

Captain’ Low's grammar| and its author were also recommended to the 
Court of Directors for further patronage, 


INSTITUTION OF A LENDING LIBRARY AT PENANG. 


In October 1829, the Rev. Mr. Dunton, the Acting Chaplain at Prince 
of Wales! Island, proposed, among other means of promoting the mental 
improvemeat of the natives aad other inhabitants of the settlement, the 
establishment of a lending library of books" The Government approved 
‘the suggestion, {and ordered it to be carried into effect. ‘The Court of 
Directors have confirmed this decision, 


East INotA House, THOMAS Fisuea, 
February the 23rd, 1832. Searcher of the Records. 
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[2].—An account of all sums that have been applied to the purpose of 
eilucating the Nutives I Indla, from the year 431g to Hie Intent period! to. 
which the same can de vnade owt; distingulshing the amount fi each year e 


























Yeaa, Bengal. Matias | Doria, Total. 
& meal & & 
1813, a 49007 480 He |) 59 
rghae ad 11,605 480" gy ~ rags 
18150 Sn ve] ans Bo 7 Sota 
1816 or 5148 Bo 378 Le 
IITs . stay 480). 795 By Sass 
818 . eau Bo By 
i819. ae 7104 Pc ee 
1820. i sor 480 4 
ara, 6,882 480 $94 
1848, 9081 480 son 
1823 ney ~ 6134 480, soo 
RRA ue su] 19,970 480 1434 
1835. wa] spar 480 gost | 66563" * 
826, a] anbay 480 5,909 apn 
a7 - 30.077 2140 13,008 4503 ; 
1828 ree 33797 2,980 10,064 as bar 
1829 “0 24963 360 9799 | 38.076 
1830... - 28,748 * aip36 12,636 44339 
: [Errore excepted). 
East INDIA House, a“ Janes Co Metyits, 
1p March) 1832. Awtitor India Agett. 
[7 de continued in Vil, XX) 
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